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EX ORIENTE SILENTIUM: AN INTRODUCTION TO THIS VOLUME 


Bob Becking 


1. The Sound of Silence 


One of the most beautiful songs written in modern popular music is—at 
least in my view— The Sound of Silence’ by Simon and Garfunkel.' Tradition 
has it that the song was composed by Paul Simon in early 1964 as a reflec- 
tion on the assassination or John F. Kennedy in November 1963.” The third 
strophe contains the following impressive? words: 


And in the naked light I saw 

Ten thousand people, maybe more 

People talking without speaking 

People hearing without listening 

People writing songs that voices never share 
And no one dared 

Disturb the sound of silence 


This song was constantly in my mind when reading the thought-provoking 
book by Marjo Korpel and Johannes de Moor on the theme of the Divine 
Silence.* They compellingly start their argument with considerations on the 
theme of divine silence in contemporary culture.’ With a series of examples 
from the various dimensions of art, they penetratingly reinforce the pres- 
ence of the theme in modern—and post-modern—culture. Divine silence 


! From their Album ‘Wednesday Morning, 3A.M., Columbia Records, 1964; text: Paul 
Simon, Lyrics 1964-2008, New York 2008, 5-6. 

? See, e.g., P.D. Hoffmann, ‘Rock and roll and JFK: A study of thematic changes in rock and 
roll lyrics since the assassination of John F. Kennedy’, Popular Music and Society 10 (1985), 
59-79; V. Kingston, Simon and Garfunkel: The Biography, New York 1998; P.W. Armstrong, 
‘Requiem for the Sounds of Silence’, Canadian Medical Association Journal 178 (2008), 1104. 

3 Atthe funeral of Victoria Leigh Soto, a teacher who was killed in the shooting at Sandy 
Hook Elementary School, Newtown CT USA, December 2oth 2012, Paul Simon performed the 
song in an impressive way. 

^ M.CA. Korpel, J.C. de Moor, The Silent God, Leiden, Boston 2011; they also prepared a 
version in Dutch for the more general public: M.C.A. Korpel, J.C. de Moor, De zwijgende God, 
Vught 2011. 

5 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 1-54. 
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is an expression of what I would call the uncomprehended and incompre- 
hensible laceration and fragmentation of the human existence. At the same 
time they present the timid discretion with which various modern theolo- 
gians reflect on this silence. They often fins silence as an answer to silence. 
The pastoral concern for wounded people and offended souls more than 
once leads to a restrained discourse on God and a repressed realism in the 
concepts of the Divine. Phrased differently: against the background of all the 
trauma and disaster in this world, contemporary theology narrowly skims 
the position that divine silence is to be construed as a sign of divine absence. 
It is to be seen as a signal for the lack of divine care for this world. 

In their concluding chapter, Korpel and De Moor present a more robust 
position.’ Their view can be summarized in two main points: 


1. Divine silence is no proof of divine absence. 
2. Divine silence at the enormities of history should be construed as an 
invitation to people who dare to speak on such occasions. 


They reach this position after a careful analysis of Biblical and ancient Near 
Eastern evidence. Their conclusion, however, is open for debate as will be 
made clear in the contributions to this volume that will be introduced at 
the end of this paper. For the time being, I see two possible problems: (1) a 
circular reasoning and (2) manipulation of the data. In Biblical theology 
there always lurks the pitfall of finding an easy proof in the Bible for a 
specific position. When no passage from the Bible springs to mind, I can 
always reinforce my view by stating that in the standard translation this 
verse is translated as [x], while a good look at the source-text shows that it 
needs to be rendered as [y]. Korpel and De Moor have successfully bypassed 
these pitfalls by taking three roads that now will be discussed. 


2. The Metaphorical Character of the Language about God 


Ican only agree with Korpel and De Moor, when they state that all language 
about God has a metaphorical character? Religious language does not refer 
to features that are prima facie perceptible. Religious language tries to find 
words for very specific life-experiences by approaching these moments with 


$ Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 18-26. 

7 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 279-304. 

8 For these concepts see, e.g., H.G. Gauch, Scientific Method in Practice, Cambridge 2003. 
9 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 55-70. 
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words and phrases that are analogues as well as adequate. Nevertheless, this 
language fails short to really embrace the moments. This view on religious 
language has become the dominant position in contemporary theology, phi- 
losophy of religion and biblical interpretation. There is no need to ponder 
on this point much further. 


3. Silence in the Context of Speaking 


When it comes to establishing the signification of the noun ‘silence’ or the 
verb ‘to be silent’, Korpel and De Moor do not apply the traditional ‘concor- 
dance + word-sense’-method—at least not mechanically. This traditional 
search for meaning—unmasked by James Barr?—implies that using a con- 
cordance, all Biblical passages are listed where the verb ‘to be silent’+ God 
as subject. It then would turn out that in the Hebrew Bible a variety of verbs 
is found that can be rendered with ‘to be silent’: damah; hàras; hasah and 
a few others. The next question then would be whether these verbs would 
denote a variety of aspects of being silent. After contemplating all passages, 
the scholar her of his hypothesis disguised as a conclusion. This approach 
has at least two weaknesses. The method is poor on context and seems to be 
blind for functionality. Phrased otherwise, a purely linguistic approach does 
not offer a perspective on the communicative function of language within a 
societal or cultural context." 

Korpel and De Moor therefore correctly locate ‘silence’ in the context of 
‘speaking’. The act of speaking is construed by them as part of a process of 
communication. This process takes place between various actors within a 
given story and or its readers. Communication takes place between human 
and human, human and divine, divine and human, etc. Since there are 
various good reasons to speak, there are by implication various reasons to 
be silent. Korpel and De Moor classify the following reasons: (1) because of 
offenses; (2) of awe and fear; (3) forbearance or prudence; (4) incapacity, and 
(5) sleep.” I will give a few examples. 

In 2Samuel 3 the scenes from the way David came to power are narrated. 
The unit 2Sam 3,6-22 tells about the way a treaty between Abner and David 


10 J. Barr, The Semantics of Biblical Literature, Oxford 1961; see recently A.C. Thiselton, 
‘Reception Theory, H.R. Jauss and the Formative Power of Scripture, Scottish Journal of 
Theology 65 (2012), 289-308. 

11 See also the fundamental remarks in EJ. van Wolde, Reframing Biblical Studies: When 
Language and Text Meet Culture, Cognition, and Context, Winona Lake 2010. 

12 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 59-106. 
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was made—using some strong language. Part of the story is an encounter 
between Ishboshet, a prince, and Abner, a highly ranked military. Ishboshet 
asks why Abner has had sexual intercourse with a concubine of Ishboshet 
father Saul. Abner answers in a very impolite way. To Ishboshet, this bold 
answer is far from sufficient—to say the least. The impertinent answer and 
the impudent attitude of Abner, however, make Ishboshet speechless: 


And he could no longer answer Abner a word, because he was afraid of him." 


Korpel and De Moor list this as an example of silence out of fear." Interest- 
ingly, as they remark, the silence is underscored by a setuma." Unfortunately, 
they do not connect their observation on this text and many other examples 
of silence out of awe and fear with the insights from trauma-studies. The 
breakdown of language is seen as one of the human reactions to disaster. 


A next example is to be found in the prophecies of Isaiah: 


Coastlands, listen to Me in silence, 
and let the nations gain new strength; 

let them come forward, then let them speak; 
let us come together for judgment.” 


On this text, Korpel and De Moor note that the divine order to the nations 
to be silence, the immediate contact can be construed in analogy with the 
attempt so often made to silence one’s adversaries in a lawsuit. This would 
imply, however, that the other part—the nations—could apply the same 
strategy by trying to silence God. In their opinion, this would not have 
been the aim of Deutero-Isaiah. The lines that follow—Isa 41,2-6— describe 
the awe among the nations that was raised by the campaigns of Cyrus the 
Great.'* In other words, silence out of fear certainly plays a role in the divine 
summons in Isa. 41,1.” 


13 2Sam 3,11. 

14 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 86. 

15 On the function of this Masoretic marker see: M.C.A. Korpel, ‘Introduction to the Series 
Pericope’, in: M.C.A. Korpel, J.M. Oesch (eds), Delimitation Criticism: A New Tool in Biblical 
Scholarship (Pericope, 1), Assen 2000, 1-50. 

16 See, e.g., WG. Sebald, On the Natural History of Disaster, New York 2003; H.R. Diner, We 
Remember with Reverence and Love: American Jews and the Myth of Silence after the Holocaust, 
1945-1962, New York 2009. 

17 [sa 411. 

18 Most probably Cyrus in this text is a disguise for Darius, see R. Albertz, ‘Darius in Place 
of Cyrus: The First Edition of Deutero-Isaiah (Isaiah 40.11-52.12) in 521 BCE’, JSOT 27 (2003), 
371-383. 

19 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 122. 
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I could easily continue in giving examples of Biblical texts that are pre- 
sented by Korpel and De Moor. They would only bring more evidence for 
their position that the silence implied is to be construed as embedded in 
speech an speaking. 


4. The Hebrew Bible as Documenting Ancient Near Eastern Culture 


Korpel and De Moor construe the culture of Ancient Israel—in which the 
Hebrew Bible emerged—as a part of the more general Ancient Near Eastern 
culture. They do not adhere to the 'cheese-cover' approach. According to this 
traditional view Ancient Israel was not part of, but rather apart from the 
Ancient Near Eastern culture. This approach is eloquently voiced by Heiko 
Miskotte, who construed the Hebrew Bible as ‘an anti-pagan testimony’. 
Contemporary Biblical studies make clear that the Hebrew Bible can only 
be understood within the framework of the Ancient Near Eastern culture.”! 
Korpel and De Moor present numerous examples of divine speech and 
divine silence form cultures neighbouring Ancient Israel. In case the source 
of these texts would not have been indicated, they could easily have been 
construed as quotations from the Hebrew Bible. 

I will give a few examples, firstly form ancient Ugarit. The cuneiform 
inscriptions from that Bronze Age harbour town witness the idea that the 
gods—like humans—mourned in silence. So it is narrated in ritual text that 
when the god Ba’lu disappeared for seven or eight years in the realm of the 
netherworld: 


Surely [his] brothers were clothed in mourning dress, 
Ina mourning coat his kinsmen.” 


20 K.H. Miskotte, When the Gods are Silent, New York 1967 [ET by J.W. Doberstein of the 
Dutch book Als de goden zwijgen: over de zin van het Oude Testament, Haarlem 1956]; see 
Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 22. 

21 From the abundance of literature I only refer to: M. Smith, ‘The Common Theology of 
the Ancient Near East’, JBL 71 (1952), 135-147; R. Frankena, ‘The Vassal-Treaties of Esarhaddon 
and the Dating of Deuteronomy’, in: P.A.H. de Boer (ed.), 73 1940-1965 (OTS 14), Leiden 
1965, 122-154; B. Albrektson, History and the Gods: An Essay on the Idea of Historical Events 
as Divine Manifestations in the Ancient Near East and in Israel (CB OT 1), Lund 1967; K. van 
der Toorn, Sin and Sanction in Israel and Mesopotamia: A Comparative Study (SSN 22), Assen, 
Maastricht 1985; E. Otto, Theologische Ethik des Alten Testaments (Theologische Wissenschaft 
3,2), Stuttgart Berlin Köln 1994; M. Nissinen, References to Prophecy in Neo-Assyrian Sources 
(SAAS 7), Helsinki 1998. 

22 KTU 1.12 ii:46—47; see Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 252. 
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The Ugaritic word dm translated with ‘mourning’ refers to a mourning in 
silence, quite differently than the usual loud wailing.” 

Fear for divine silence can be seen as a background for various Mesopo- 
tamian prayers. Praying without receiving an answer was already in those 
days. In a Sumerian incantation from the second millennium BCE, the appli- 
cant addresses the deity as follows: 


How long shall you remain silent? 
What keeps you quiet?” 


In an ancient Egyptian hymn to Amun it is stated: 


He began speaking in the midst of silence, 
opening every eye and causing them to look. 
He began crying out while the world was in stillness, 
His yell circulated while He had no second, 
so that He might give birth to what is and cause them to live, 
and cause every man to know the way to walk. 
Their hearts live when they see Him. 
His are the effective forms of the Ennead ...”° 


This hymn makes clear that to the Egyptians there was silence before cre- 
ation. This silence was only broken by the word of the creator god. Various 
Biblical passages with the same theme spring to mind. 

One of the strongest examples Korpel and De Moor give are their remarks 
regarding a parallelism in the Book of Isaiah: 


In all their affliction He was afflicted, 
and the angel of His presence saved them; 
In His love and in His mercy He redeemed them; 
and He lifted them and carried them all the days of old. 
But they rebelled and grieved His Holy Spirit; 
therefore, He turned Himself to become their enemy 
He fought against them.” 


23 See Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 252. 

24 MLE. Cohen, The Canonical Lamentations of Ancient Mesopotamia, Potomac 1988, 1146; 
see Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 113. This passage reminds of Hab. 1,2: ‘How long, YHwH, 
will I call for help, and you will not hear? I cry out to you, “Violence”, yet you do not save’; 
and Psalm 31,2: ‘How long, YHwH? Will you forget me forever? How long will you hide your 
face from me?. 

25 Leiden Papyrus Hymns to Amun I 90,20-27; J.L. Foster, S.T. Hollis, Hymns, Prayers, 
and Songs: An Anthology of Ancient Egyptian Lyric Poetry (SBL WAW 8) Atlanta 1995, 76; see 
Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 231. 

26 Isa 63,9-10; see Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 157. 
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In their view, the parallelism between ‘the angel of (or: before) his pres- 
ence’ and ‘his holy spirit’ should be seen as an indication that the holy spirit 
guided the people from behind.” In a next step, Korpel and De Moor con- 
nect this parallelism to another text from Isaiah: 


And whether you turn to the right or turn to the left, 
your ears will hear a message behind you: 
“This is the way, walk in it”. 


In line with the interpretation of John Oswalt, they read this text as an 
indication of the view that the voice of God leads his people from behind.” 

Then, they compare this concept with words found in a prayer by Pharaoh 
Ramose II. In a prayer to Amun this last bronze Pharaoh confesses that 
during the battle of Kadesh he had heard the god answering him from 
behind: 


But then I found Amun mighty for me 
above a million soldiers, a hundred thousand charioteers, 
more than ten thousand men, comrades and children, 
united in singleness of heart. 
No, not the work of multitudes of people— 
Amun is mightier than they! 
I learned these things from your own mouth, O Amun; 
and I did not exceed your counsel. 


So, I prayed at the far end of the world, 
and my voice was echoed through Tehebs. 
And I found that Amun would come 
once I cried out to him. 
He put his hand in mine 
and I was happy. 
And he called as if behind me, 
‘Go forward! I am with you! 
Iam your father, my hand is in yours! 
I am stronger than hundreds of thousands of men! 
I am the lord of battle, lover of victory’.*° 


27 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 157. 

28 Isa 30,21; Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 158. 

29 J.N. Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah 1-39 (NICOT), Grand Rapids 1986, 560; Korpel, De Moor, 
The Silent God, 158. 

30 Foster, Hollis, Hymns, Prayers, and Songs, 78; see Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 245. 
On the event see Boyo G. Ockinga, ‘On the Interpretation of the Kadesh Record’, Chronique 
d Egypte 62 (1987), 38-48; WJ. Murnane, The Road to Kadesh: A Historical Interpretation of the 
Battle Reliefs of King Sety I at Karnak, Chicago 1990; S.C. Tucker, Battles That Changed History: 
An Encyclopedia of World Conflict, Santa Barbara 201, 4-5. 
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In other words, the theme of speaking as of from behind can be seen as a 
common Ancient Near Eastern motif, and so is the theme of silence. 


5. To Compare and to Contrast 


Some twenty years ago, William Hallo published an important article in 
which he argued that the act of comparison should be balanced with the 
act of contrast. Along the lines of the comparison it becomes clear that 
Ancient Israel was part of the wider Ancient Near Eastern culture. Elements 
of contrast, however, could give an insight of the specificities of Ancient 
Israel. 

In this last domain, Korpel and De Moor make a series of important 
observations. In their sixth chapter they presenta series of reasons for divine 
silence. In Israel—and elsewhere—divine silence is construed as based on: 


a. Human trespasses; 
b. Divine wisdom; 
c. Divine incapacity.” 


The ways part, however, in the following domains. Different from the 
Umwelt, the Hebrew Bible does not mention divine silence out of awe or 
respect for other deities or because of divine sleep. For this last point, two 
strong arguments can be given. In the story on the encounter between Elijah 
and the prophets of Baal on Mount Carmel, Eliajh teases the othe party by 
saying: 

Call out with a loud voice, for he is a god; either he is occupied or gone aside, 

or is on a journey, or perhaps he is asleep and needs to be awakened. 


In Psalm 121, the disillusioned pilgrim is comforted with among other words: 


Behold, the guardian of Israel slumbers nor sleeps.™ 


In his contribution to this volume, Meindert Dijkstra has challenged this 
view. 


3! W.W. Hallo, ‘Compare and Contrast: The Contextual Approach to Biblical Literature’, 
in: W.W. Hallo, B.W. Jones, G.L. Mattingly (eds), The Bible in the Light of Cuneiform Literature: 
Scripture in Context III (Ancient Near Eastern Texts and Studies 8), Lewiston 1990, 1-19. 

32 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 231-277. 

33 1 Kings 18,27; see Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 257. See, however, A. Mrozek, S. Votto, 
‘The Motif of the Sleeping Divinity’, Biblica 80 (1999), 415-419. 

34 Psalm 121,4; see Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 259-260, with B. Becking, ‘God-Talk 
for a Disillusioned Pilgrim in Psalm 121’, Journal of Hebrew Scriptures 9 (2009), #1. 
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6. Ex Oriente Silentium: Praise and Criticism 


All in all, Korpel and De Moor make more than clear that the concept of 
divine silence as means of communication is not to be seen as only an idea 
from contemporary culture, but has deep roots in antiquity and beyond. 
Silence, as seen in this oriental light is not pure emptiness or a vacuum 
to be feared. Silence gives voice to something otherwise incommunicable. 
Eventually, silence is a sign for divine generosity. 

The contributions to this volume are reflecting the theme of divine 
silence. They contain words of praise but also phrases of criticism to the 
work of Korpel and De Moor. I will now introduce them to you. 

In the opening article, I argue for the fact that symbolic presences could 
speak on behalf of the otherwise silent God. In the Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the temple vessels not only function as a feature of continuity 
with the past, but also as references to divine presence in the rebuilt temple. 
In my argument, I refer to ancient Near Eastern texts that occasionally relate 
the return of the divine image at the end of a period of political oppression. 
In my view, the temple vessels in Ezra and Nehemiah are cast in the same 
role. Next to that, I refer to some ancient Near Eastern texts that make clear 
that in various cultures temple utensils were seen as deified. 

Joel S. Burnett refers to the fact that recent Hebrew Bible scholarship has 
turned attention to household and family religion as a significant but fre- 
quently overlooked segment of ancient Israelite and Levantine religion. 
No less than the more public or official forms of worship, family and house- 
hold religions had as their basic aim to overcome the human perception 
of divine remoteness denoted by metaphors of divine silence or divine 
absence. Given the nature of the majority of evidence for domestic religion 
as archaeological in character, the metaphor of divine absence better serves 
in connection with this arena of faith and practice. At the same time, the 
notion of divine silence is fitting in connection with one form of written 
evidence frequently associated with family-based religion, namely, personal 
names. Burnett writes about the latter evidence category, which he treated 
more thoroughly in earlier publications on divine absence, here in con- 
nection with divine silence. He mainly focusses on evidence representing 


35 See, e.g., K. van der Toorn, Family Religion in Babylonia, Syria and Israel: Continuity and 
Change in the Forms of Religious Life (SHCANE 7), Leiden 1996; J. Bodel, S.M. Olyan (eds), 
Household and Family Religion in Antiquity, Oxford 2008; R. Albertz, R. Schmitt, Family and 
Household Religion in Ancient Israel and the Levant, Winona Lake 2012. 

36 J.S. Burnett, Where is God? Divine Absence in the Hebrew Bible, Minneapolis 2010. 
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spatial dimensions of domestic worship as an effort to overcome divine 
absence, especially dedicated spaces of worship within the house, altars, 
and other typical cultic implements and furnishings. 

According to Walter Dietrich the book by Korpel and De Moor is to be 
seen as an important contribution. In his view, however, the book is on 
the one side too redundant, while some topics have not been elaborated 
properly. A desideratum is an analysis of the pertinent semantic field in the 
Hebrew language. Dietrich’s reading of three narratives from the Book of 
Samuel—on Hannah, on Saul and on David—offers a solution to this gap. 
Next to that he challenges on of the central themes of the book by Korpel 
and De Moor. In their view, divine silence is a metaphor based on human 
silence. In the three narratives discussed by him, God is sometimes speaking 
and sometimes in silence. The choice for a strategy for communication, 
however, does not seem to be dependent on human speaking or silence. 
YHWH remains a transcendent divine, also in this regard. 

Meindert Dijkstra makes some remarks on a view of Korpel and De Moor. 
They stated that, although the idea of gods sleeping and awaking belonged 
to the mythological imagery of the ancient Near East, Israel’s faith was less 
pronounced on the subject. Even if we encounter the reproach that God is 
asleep, the supplicant is aware of the ever vigilant deity YHWH. It are other 
gods who may be asleep, but not the Keeper of Israel. In his contribution he 
explains that the idea of divine sleep is just another form of divine incapacity 
and belongs to a complex of metaphors that also include suffering from 
illness, mishap and even the experience of death. The difference between 
Israel and its neighbors reflecting on the silence of God is not a gradual 
one, but the outcome of a growing awareness of God's transcendence, over 
and against the imagery of divine immanence. However, also ancient near 
Eastern people were aware of this tension in their views. Gods were able 
to sleep and dream and even die, but they could also govern the process of 
sleep and dreams and even conquer death. In his article, he also presents a 
recently restored Hittite prayer, addressed to the Canaanite god El-Kunirsa, 
the lord of Sleep. 

In the biblical prophetic books 'divine silence' is one of the symptoms 
of divine wrath, according to Matthijs de Jong. Because of YHwu’s anger 
with his sinful people, the religious safety nets—sacrifice, offering, prayer— 
have become useless. Priests and prophets stand empty-handed, interces- 
sion for the people is no longer possible. All chances for salvation are gone, 
for YHwu’s decision to punish his people to destruction, has been made. 
This means that a period of divine silence has begun. Somewhat paradox- 
ically, in the presentation of the biblical books, the message of the com- 
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ing punishment, is delivered, clear and loud, by the spokesmen of YHwH’s 
wrath: the protagonists of the respective books. The motif ‘due to divine 
anger’ prominently occurs in ancient Near Eastern texts. It is used in all 
sorts of texts, to explain for the occurrence of disasters such as military 
defeat, famine, destruction of cities, etc. The motif ‘due to divine wrath’ func- 
tions as an explanatory notion: it is always applied afterwards in order to 
explain for events that have taken place. This comparative evidence should 
be taken into account for the exegetical assessment of the biblical prophetic 
books. There is no valid ground to claim that here by exception the notion 
‘due to divine wrath’ preceded the events it explains. If the ‘due to YHwn’s 
anger’-motif in the prophetic books is perceived as an explanatory notion, 
our view on ‘biblical prophecy’ changes significantly. 

In Chapter Six of their impressive book The Silent God, Marjo Korpel and 
Johannes de Moor distinguish comprehensible divine silence from incom- 
prehensible divine silence. Paul Sanders argues that in several passages from 
the Old Testament, God’s silence is less comprehensible than the authors 
suggest. Even if such passages refer to reasons for God's silence, his silence 
can still be experienced as incomprehensible. 

The criticism by Marcel Sarot of Korpel and De Moor's The Silent God 
focuses on three issues: (1) They emphasize the mediated nature of divine 
speech. Human beings play an important role in divine speech, both as 
speakers who articulate divine messages and as listeners who receive and 
interpret divine messages. This mediated character of divine speech, how- 
ever, makes it into a historical phenomenon. I therefore regret that in Korpel 
and De Moor's analyses the historical dimension is absent. (2) For me, a cen- 
tral biblical example of divine silence is a text that Korpel and De Moor 
do not discuss: the text about the sacrifices of Cain and Abel. After argu- 
ing that this is indeed a text about divine silence, I inquire how Korpel and 
De Moor define divine silence and what their criteria are for including or 
ignoring biblical texts. (3) Korpel and De Moor draw from the silence of 
God, combined with the mediated nature of divine speech, the conclusion 
that we should speak for God. But could it not be argued that God speaks 
more frequently than we hear Him, e.g., because God also employs phenom- 
ena which we have difficulties to connect with God, like suffering. If that is 
the case, should we not also emphasize that we need to learn again to lis- 
ten to God, or, in other words, to interpret what we hear with the ears of 
faith? 

Anne-Mareike Wetter argues that although in the Book of Esther God 
remains silent and unspoken of, various traces in the novella can only be 
understood when accepting the existence of God. She substantiates this 
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claim with an in depth analysis of the intertextual relations of the Book of 
Esther with the oral and written traditions of Ancient Israel. 

In the final contribution, Korpel and De Moor reflect on and react to the 
words of praise and criticism to their book. As it turns out, they sometimes 
accept critical remarks, but on other occasions they reinforce their own 
position. Who is right and who is wrong? That is to decide by the readers 
of this volume. 


TEMPLE VESSELS SPEAKING FOR A SILENT GOD: 
NOTES ON DIVINE PRESENCE IN THE BOOKS 
OF EZRA AND NEHEMIAH 


Bob Becking 


1. Introduction 


In their recent book on the Silent God, Korpel and De Moor only refer to 
the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah in passing. They mention the silence of 
humans, such as the silence of Ezra as part of his mourning rites! after having 
been informed on the ‘mixed’ marriages? concluded by a number of the b*né 
golah: 


Then all who trembled at the words of the God of Israel, because of the 
faithlessness of the returned exiles, gathered around me while I sat appalled 


! On mourning in Ancient Israel see S.M. Olyan, Biblical Mourning: Ritual and Social 
Dimensions, Oxford 2004. 

? There is an abundance of literature on the problem of the mixed-marriage crisis in 
Ezra and Nehemiah; see, e.g., See on this, e.g., J. Blenkinsopp, Ezra-Nehemiah OTL, (London: 
SCM Press, 1988), 60-69; D.L. Smith-Christopher ‘The Mixed Marriage Crisis in Ezra 9-10 and 
Nehemiah 13: A Study of the Sociology of Post-Exilic Judaean Community; in: T.C. Eskenazi, 
K.H. Richards (eds), Second Temple Studies: 2. Temple and Community in the Persian Period 
(JSOT SS 175), Sheffield 1994, 243-265; E. Ben Zvi, Inclusion and Exclusion from Israel as 
conveyed by the Use of the Term ‘Israel’ in Post-Monarchic Biblical Texts’, in: S.W. Holloway, 
L.K. Handy (eds), The Pitcher is Broken: Memorial Essays for Gösta W. Ahlström (JSOT SS 190), 
Sheffield 1995, 113-127; L.L. Grabbe, ‘Triumph of the Pious or Failure of the Xenophobes? 
The Ezra-Nehemiah Reforms and their Nachgeschichte, in: S. Jones, S. Pearce (eds), Jewish 
Local Patriotism and Self-Identification in the Graeco-Roman Period (JSP SS 31), Sheffield 1998, 
50-65; B. Becking, ‘The Idea of Thorah in Ezra 7-10: A functional Analysis; ZAR 7 (2001), 
273-286; D. Janzen, Witch-Hunts, Purity and Social Boundaries: The Expulsion of the Foreign 
Women in Ezra 9-10 (JSOT SS 350), Sheffield 2002; B. Becking, ‘On the Identity of the ‘Foreign’ 
Women in Ezra 9-10, in: L.L. Grabbe, G.N. Knoppers (eds), Exile and Restoration Revisited: 
Essays on the Babylonian and Persian Periods in Memory of Peter R. Ackroyd (LSTS 73), London 
New York 2009, 31-49; C. Frevel (ed.), Mixed Marriages: Intermarriage and Group Identity 
in the Second Temple Period (LHB/OTS 547), London, New York 201; W. Oswald, ‘Foreign 
Marriages and Citizenship in Persian Period Judah’, JHS 12 (2012), # 6; K.E. Southwood, 
Ethnicity and the Mixed Marriage Crisis in Ezra 9-10: An Anthropological Approach, Oxford 
2012; D.P. Moffat, Ezra’s Social Drama: Identity Formation, Marriage and Social Conflict in Ezra 
g and 10 (LHB/OTS), London 2013. 
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until the evening sacrifice. And at the evening sacrifice I rose from my fasting, 
with my garment and my cloak torn, and fell upon my knees and spread out 
my hands to YHWH my God, saying: 


“O my God, I am ashamed and blush to lift my face to you, my God, for our 
iniquities have risen higher than our heads, and our guilt has mounted up 
to the heavens.” 


The Hebrew word used for ‘appalled’, mesömem, is to be construed as a Polel 
participle of the verb Samam. Ezra is ‘reduced to shuddering’. The trauma of 
finding out the transgressions among his people lead to a breakdown of his 
language capacities. He can be compared to King Lear who—when making 
his entrance with the dead body of his daughter Cordelia in his arms—could 
only utter ‘Howl, howl, howl’? and to all those who after a catastrophe 
remained speechless5 Korpel and De Moor classify Ezra's silence as an 
example of ‘silence because of incapacity’. 

In Nehemiah 5 they see an example of silence between humans. The com- 
munity in Jerusalem is too embarrassed to speak in reaction of Nehemiah’s 
words on the social injustice that arose 


Isaid to them, “We, as far as we are able, have bought back our Jewish brothers 
who have been sold to the nations, but you even sell your brothers that they 
may be sold to us!” They were silent and could not find a word to say.® 


As far as I can see, Korpel and De Moor do not pay attention to the way 
God is described and depicted in the two books under considerations. This 
absence makes the question as to the image of God in these two books even 
more interesting. 


3 Ezra 9:4-6; see M.C.A. Korpel, J.C. de Moor, The Silent God, Leiden 2011, 134. 

4 W. Shakespeare, King Lear, Act 5 scene 3:270; see, e.g., E.L.E. Rees, ‘Cordelia’s Can't: 
Rhetorics of Reticence and (Dis)ease in King Lear’, in: J.C. Vaught (Ed.), Rhetorics of Bodily 
Disease and Health in Medieval and Early Modern England, Farnham 2010, 105-116; A. Fraser, 
‘Fragmentation of the Human Psyche in King Lear’, in: J. Ridell e.a. (eds), From Darwin to the 
Beatles: Narratives of Evolution and Revolution, Sherbrooke 2012, 51-56; J.E. Archer, R. Marggraf 
Turley, H. Thomas, ‘The Autumn King: Remembering the Land in King Lear’, Shakespeare 
Quarterly 63 (2012), 518-543. 

5 For the psychology of this effect see E. Scarry, The Body in Pain, New York 1985, 30-33; 
C. Shilling, The Body and Social Theory, London *2012, 216-240. 

6 Neh. 5:8; see Korpel, de Moor, Silent God, 101. 
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2. Does God Speak in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah? 


In the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah’ the Hebrew verbs for speaking, ümar 
and dibber occur some 25 times. Except for one occasion, it is always human 
beings who are the subject of speaking. On various occasions Ezra and 
Nehemiah speak about God, the same goes for the other characters in the 
story such as the Persian kings and the adversaries of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
An interesting note is the reproach in Nehemiah 13:24: 


And half of their children spoke the language of Ashdod, and they could not 
speak the language of Judah, but only the language of each people.® 


At only one instance, God is introduced as the speaker, albeit in a historical 
reflection remembering the good deeds of the divine: 


You came down on Mount Sinai; 
you spoke to them from heaven. 

You gave them regulations and laws that are just and right, 
and decrees and commands that are good.’ 


This opens the question how God is talked about in these two books. I would 
like to start with some observations of a more linguistic character. In the 
biblical Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, the words ‘God’ and YHWH occur 
slightly over 150 times. It is, however, interesting to note that only in a few of 
these texts God or YHWH is the subject of the clause. Next to that it is only 
in very few occasions that God or YHWH is directly acting, I will give you a 
few examples. The text that comes close to depicting God or YHWH as the 
subject of the clause with a verb of action is Neh. 4:9: 


And it happened when our enemies heard that it was known to us, and that 
God had frustrated their plan, then all of us returned to the wall, each one to 
his work.!° 


7 I will not deal here with the scholarly discussion on the complex emergence of both 
books; see B. Becking, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the Construction of Early Jewish Identity (FAT 80), 
Tübingen 20n. 

8 On this text see now K. Southwood, ‘‘And They could not Understand Jewish Speech’: 
Language, Ethnicity, and Nehemiah's Intermarriage Crisis’, JThS 62 (2011), 1-19; Oswald, ‘For- 
eign Marriages and Citizenship’. 

9 Neh. 9:13; see MJ. Boda, Praying the Tradition: The Origin and Use of the Tradition in 
Nehemiah 9 (BZAW 277), Berlin, New York 1999, 148-151. 

1? Neh. 4:9 = ET 4:15; there is no need to change the MT here; see J.M. Myers, Ezra, 
Nehemiah (AB 14), New York 1965, 124; H.G.M. Williamson, Ezra, Nehemiah (WBC 16), Waco 
1985, 222; J. Blenkinsopp, Ezra-Nehemiah (OTL), London 1988, 250-251. 
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This verse parachutes us in a way to the real problem of the image of God 
in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. The verb used, parad Hi., has a double 
entendre. It signifies both ‘to break’ and ‘to frustrate’. In other words it can 
refer both to the act of breaking something—a pot for instance—and in a 
more metaphorical way to a set of mental acts by which a given relationship 
ora plan is nullified by breaking or frustrating it. Remarkably, in the Hebrew 
Bible this verb is only used in the latter sense, see the many verses that 
describe Israel's disobedience in terms of ‘breaking the law, the covenant, 
the stipulations etc.. In Neh. 4:9 the verb is used in this latter sense too: God 
had acted in such a way that by his doings the counsel of the enemies of 
Nehemiah was nullified and frustrated: their plans did not come to actuali- 
sation. The character of the deeds of God, however, remains unknown and 
hidden. 

A comparable remark can be made about all the other clauses that have 
God or YHWH as its subject. All these clauses talk in an indirect way about 
the divine exertion with Israel and its history. I will give a few examples 
that underscore my view that in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, God or 
YHWH is seen as standing behind the scenes of history. The following texts 
will indicate God's role as a prompter: 


Nowin the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, in order to fulfil the word of YHwH 
by the mouth of Jeremiah, YHwH stirred up the spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, 
so that he sent a proclamation throughout all his kingdom, and also put it in 
writing, saying ..." 


And they observed the Feast of Unleavened Bread seven days with joy, for 
YHWH had caused them to rejoice, and had turned the heart of the king of 
Assyria toward them to encourage them in the work of the house of God, the 
God of Israel.” 


neither told I any man what my God had put in my heart to do at Jerusalem." 


Thus may God shake out every man from his house and from his possessions 
who does not fulfil this promise." 


11 Ezra 11; see esp. Williamson, Ezra, Nehemiah, 8-10; T.C. Eskenazi, In an Age of Prose: A 
Literary Approach to Ezra-Nehemiah (SBL MS 36), 1988, 42-44; J.L. Wright, Rebuilding Identity: 
The Nehemiah Memoir and its Earliest Readers (BZAW 348), Berlin, New York 2004, 322-324. 

12 Ezra 6:22; see, e.g., Myers, Ezra, Nehemiah, 53-54; Williamson, Ezra, Nehemiah, 85-86; 
Blenkinsopp, Ezra-Nehemiah, 133; for the expression ‘to turn the heart’, i.e. ‘to redirect the 
purpose’, see also Prov. 21,1. 

13 Neh. 2:12; see, e.g., Myers, Ezra, Nehemiah, 103-104; Williamson, Ezra, Nehemiah, 187- 
188; DJ.A. Clines, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther (NCBC), London 1984, 145; Blenkinsopp, Ezra- 
Nehemiah, 221. 

14 Neh. 5:13; the verb naar, ‘to shake, is used here in a metaphorical way; see, e.g., Myers, 
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Then my God put it into my heart to assemble the nobles, the officials, and 
the people to be enrolled by genealogies. 


The same indirect and evaluative language is present in passages where Ezra 
and Nehemiah are referring to or reflecting on the past: 


You art YHWH God, who chose Abram and brought him out from Ur of the 
Chaldeans, And gave him the name Abraham. 


This is your God who brought you up from Egypt," 
However, our God turned the curse into a blessing.'? 


Did not your fathers do the same so that our God brought on us, and on this 
city, all this trouble? Yet you are adding to the wrath on Israel by profaning 
the Sabbath." 


The same theme is present in clauses where God—or YHwH—is not the 
subject of the verb: 


... even everyone [arose] whose spirit God had stirred to go up and rebuild the 
house of YHWH which is in Jerusalem.?? 


When the prophets, Haggai the prophet and Zechariah the son of Iddo, proph- 
esied to the Jews who were in Judah and Jerusalem, in the name of the God of 
Israel, who was over them.” 


Ezra, Nehemiah, 131; Williamson, Ezra, Nehemiah, 241; Clines, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 170; 
A.H.J. Gunneweg, Nehemia (KAT 19,2), Gütersloh 1987, 88-89; Blenkinsopp, Ezra-Nehemiah, 
260. 

15 Neh. 7:5; see Gunneweg, Nehemia, 104-105; Blenkinsopp, Ezra-Nehemiah, 277. 

16 A historical reflection in Neh. 9:7 within a descriptive praise-clause, see, e.g., Blenk- 
insopp, Ezra-Nehemiah, 303-304; Williamson, Ezra, Nehemiah, 312-313; Boda, Praying the 
Tradition, 25.101-111. 

17 Neh. 938; a historical memory on the molten calf; see, e.g., Clines, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, 195; Williamson, Ezra, Nehemiah, 313—314; Gunneweg, Nehemia, 126—127; Blenkinsopp, 
Ezra-Nehemiah, 304—305; Boda, Praying the Tradition, 151-153; J. W. Watts, ‘Aaron and the 
Golden Calf in the Rhetoric of the Pentateuch’, JBL 130 (2011), 417-430. 

13 A historical reflection on Balaam in Neh. 13:2; see also Myers, Ezra, Nehemiah, 207—208; 
Williamson, Ezra, Nehemiah, 385; Clines, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 237; Gunneweg, Nehemia, 
63-64; Blenkinsopp, Ezra-Nehemiah, 350-352; Korpel, de Moor, Silent God, 178; J. Pakkala, 
‘The Quotations and References of the Pentateuchal Laws in Ezra-Nehemiah) in: H. von Weis- 
senberg, J. Pakkala, M. Marttila (eds), Changes in Scripture: Rewriting and Interpreting Author- 
itative Traditions in the Second Temple Period (BZAW 419), Berlin New York 201, 199-202. 

19 Neh. 13:18; evaluative questions on past behaviour that continues into the present based 
on the prophetic tradition, see, Clines, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 244; M. Rasell, Nehemiah the 
Sabbath Reformer, Milton Keynes 2010. 

20 Ezra 1:5. 

21 Ezra 5:1. 
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Blessed be YHwH, the God of our fathers, who has put such a thing as this in 
the king's heart, to adorn the house of YHWH which is in Jerusalem.” 


and the hand of our God was over us, and He delivered us from the hand of 
the enemy and the ambushes by the way.? 


for they recognized that this work had been accomplished with the help of 
our God.”4 


All these observations lead me to the conclusion that in the Books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah the following image of God or testimony on YHWH is given: 


God is not absent in history, but He is hidden behind the surface of the 
tangible. God is seen in these books as acting in an indirect instrumental way, 
using kings, prophets and other inspired people as accomplishers of his plans. 


Next to that the words God and YHWH are attested in a set of standard 
idioms of a formulaic character, such as: ‘God of Israel//God dwelling in 
Jerusalem’;” ‘God of forgiveness’; ‘God of heaven?" ‘the hand of God'75 ‘the 
command of God’;” ‘the temple/house God? ‘Law of God’; ‘Wisdom of 
God’;? ‘Servants of God';? ‘Offering(s) to God’, and ‘Sinners against God"? 

These observations do, however, not refer to a deus absconditus** or an 
image of God ‘moving in a mysterious way’. In the Books of Ezra and Nehe- 


22 Ezra 7:27; see, e.g., J.L. Wright, Rebuilding Identity: The Nehemiah Memoir and its Earliest 
Readers (BZAW 348), Berlin New York 2004, 88. 

23 Ezra 8:31. 

24 Neh. 6:16; see, e.g., Wright, Rebuilding Identity, 152-153. 

25 With variations: Ezr. 1:3; 3:2; 4:3; 7:1.16; 9:4.6.8.10.13.15; 10:2.9.11.14; Neh. 3:36; 4:3.14; 8:6.9; 
13:14.18.22. 

26 Neh. 9:17.31.32; 13,22. 

27 Ezr. 1:2; Neh. 1:4.5; 2:4.20. 

28 Asa theme of divine protection: Ezr. 7,6.9.28; 8,31; Neh. 2,8; 2,18. 

29 ‘And they finished building according to the command of the God of Israel and the 
decree of Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes king of Persia’ Ezr. 6:14; 7:23. 

30 Quite frequently: Ezra 1:3.5.7; 2:68; 3:8.10; 4:1.24; 5:2; 5:8; 6:3.5.7.8.16; 7:17.19.20; 
8:17.30.33.36; 9:9; Neh. 6:10; 10:40; 13:4.14.18. Altar of God: Neh. 10:29.35. 

31 Ezra 7:10.14.21.25; 10:3; Neh. 8:9.18; 9:3; 10:36.37.38.39. 
Ezra 7:25. 
Ezra 5:11. 
With a variety of wordings Ezra 3:3.5.11; 6:9.12.18.21; 9:5; 8:35; Neh. 9:3.4.5; 12:45.46. 
Ezra 5:12. 
On this Lutheran concept see now V. Leppin, ‘Deus absconditus und Deus revelatus. 
Transformationen mittelalterlicher Theologie in der Gotteslehre von “De servo arbitrio"; 
Berliner Theologische Zeitschrift 22 (2005), 55-69; Th. Reinbuher, ‘‘Deus absconditus’: Luther's 
Bearbeitung des Theodizeeproblems, Luther 77 (2006), 52-69; I.U. Dalferth (ed.), The Pres- 
ence and Absence of God (Religion in Philosopy and Theology 42), Tübingen 2009; J.S. Burnett, 
Where is God?: Divine Absence in the Hebrew Bible, Minneapolis 2010; Korpel, de Moor, Silent 
God; T. Stanley, ‘Barth after Kant?’, Modern Theology 28 (2012), 423-445. 
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miah, the goals of God are rather clear: He is portrayed as a divine being 
wanting (1) a return of his people from exile, (2) the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple, and (3) a viable community. He reaches his aims by divine initiative but 
not without human responsive acts.?" 


3. The Temple Vessels Books of Ezra and Nehemiah 


It is against the background of this image of God that I would like to read the 
passages in the two biblical books mentioned on the temple vessels. My final 
question in reading these texts is: How are these temple vessels connected 
to God’s role as a prompter. In Ezra 1:7 Cyrus is said to have taken measure 
for the return of the temple vessels: 


Also King Cyrus brought out the articles of the house of Yawn, which Neb- 
uchadnezzar had carried away from Jerusalem and put in the house of his 
gods.’® 


The Persian king handed the vessels into the hands of Mithredath (Ezra 
1:7-8) who had to take care oftheir delivery in Jerusalem. 

This is clearly a reference to an historical theme that is memorized in 
other texts form around the Babylonian exile. Various texts refer to the k“le 
bétyhwh, the vessels of the house of Yawn’. They had been the vessels for the 
cult of YHWH in the first temple. During the conquest of Jerusalem they were 
taken into exile by the Babylonians (2 Kgs. 25:13-17// Jer. 52:17-23; 2 Chron. 
36:7-18; Dan. r2). The prophet Jeremiah had warned against pseudo- 
prophets sowing false hopes of the immanent return of these vessels (Jer. 
27:16.18.21; 28:3.6). In a later and legendary story king Belshazzar is reproved 
for his making use of the Jerusalem temple vessel in a luxurious banquet 
(Dan. 5:2-3.23; Aram. ma'an). The return of these vessels is part of an oracle 
of salvation (Isa. 52:11; most probably a later priestly addition). 

I will now return to the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. In a report included 
in the letter that Tattenai, the governor ofthe satrapy ‘Beyond the River’, sent 
to Darius, the king of Persia, the inhabitants of Jerusalem claim that Cyrus 
the Great had ordered the return of the temple vessels: 


And also the gold and silver utensils of the house of God which Nebuchadnez- 
zar had taken from the temple in Jerusalem, and brought them to the temple 


37 See also J.WH. van Wijk-Bos, Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther (Westminster Bible Compan- 
ion), Louisville 1998, 14-15. 
38 Ezra 1:7. 
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of Babylon, these King Cyrus took from the temple of Babylon, and they were 
given to one whose name was Sheshbazzar, whom he had appointed governor. 
And he said to him, “Take these utensils, go and deposit them in the temple 
in Jerusalem, and let the house of God be rebuilt in its place.” 


After a thorough search in the Persian archives, this claim is then confirmed 
by a record from the time of Cyrus that was found in Ecbatana: 


‘And also let the gold and silver utensils of the temple of God, which Neb- 
uchadnezzar took from the temple in Jerusalem and brought to Babylon, be 
returned and brought to their places in the temple in Jerusalem; and you shall 
put them in the house of God? 


Both texts use the Aramaic counterpart ma'an for ‘vessel’ and state that the 
utensils were made of gold and silver. In the decree of Artaxerxes, the king 
stipulates that: 


Also the utensils which are given to you for the service of the house of your 
God, deliver in full before the God of Jerusalem.” 


In Neh. 10:40 (ET 10:39) the klé hammiqdas, ‘vessels of the sanctuary’, are 
mentioned as a side remark in a pericope on the gathering of the firstlings 
of the harvest. The Israelites are supposed to bring their corn taxes for the 
temple to the same room where the vessels of the sanctuary are. In Neh. 13:9 
Nehemiah claims that he had brought back these vessels to the temple. 

In the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, these vessels thus mainly occur as 
elements of continuity with the pre-exilic cult.? In the descriptions of ritual, 
ceremony and festival in the two books, they do—surprisingly—not occur. 
Their cultic use in the post-exilic era is silenced. 


39 Ezra 5:14-15; see, e.g., Blenkinsopp, Ezra-Nehemiah, 122. 

40 Ezra 6:5. 

41 This noun is frequently used in the Elephantine papyri. 

42 Ezra 7:19; see: e.g., Blenkinsopp, Ezra-Nehemiah, 149. 

43 See P.R. Ackroyd, ‘The Temple Vessels—A Continuity Theme’, in: P.A.H. de Boer (ed.), 
Studies in the Religion of Ancient Israel (VT Sup 23), 1972, 166-175; his view is almost gener- 
ally adapted; see, e.g., Williamson, Ezra, Nehemiah, 6-8; Blenkinsopp, Ezra-Nehemiah, 78; 
M. Breneman, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther (New American Commentary), Nashville 1993, 73; Eske- 
nazi, An Age of Prose, 48; L.S. Fried, The Priest and the Great King: Temple-Palace Relations in 
the Persian Empire, Winona Lake 2004, 167-168; A.P. Brown, Hope Amidst Ruin: A Literary and 
Theological Analysis of Ezra, Greenville 2009, 190—191; S. Honigman, ‘Cyclical Times and Cat- 
alogues: The Construction of Meaning in 1 Esdras, in: L.S. Fried (ed.), Did First Esdras Come 
First? (AIIL 7), Atlanta 2011, 203; although with Williamson many scholars do not think that 
the mention of the temple vessels in Ezra and Nehemiah is merely a literary motif. 
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4. Deification of Cultic Vessels in the Ancient Near East 


In this connection, it should be noted that in at least three Ancient Near 
Eastern cultures cultic vessels were seen as deified objects. In the Ugaritic 
Baal Epic, it is narrated that after construction of a palace for Baal was 
completed the deity offered a banquet for a variety of divine beings among 
whom the ‘jar gods’: 


Spq . "ilm . rhbt yn 'He caused the divine jars to drink wine 
Spq. 'ilht . dkr(t yn) He caused the divine jug(s to drink wine Y“ 


Billie Jean Collins has made clear that in Hittite Anatolia cult objects could 
be seen as symbolic representation of the divine.** 

In Mesopotamia, two deified cultic vessels are mentioned in ritual texts, 
where they play an important role as deliverers of bread-offerings at the 
inauguration rituals of newly established or rebuilt sanctuaries: UMUN- 
MU-TA-ÀM-GU;^ and “UMUN-MU-TA-AM-NAG.”” 

These examples make clear that in the Ancient Near East, cultic vessels 
occasionally were seen as deified and hence referring, one way or another, 
to the presence of the divine. They were not mere items of wood or clay but 
speaking vessels for the deities. 


5. The (An)lconic Return of the Deity from Exile 


In this connection, attention should be paid to a feature that has been 
detected by Cogan. He collected about a dozen instances in Neo-Assyrian 
royal inscriptions where mention is made of the return of divine images of 
subjugated people that had been deported to Assyria in earlier days (Cogan 
1974,).5 I will refer to one example here: 


44 KTU 1.4 vi:52—53; see J.C. de Moor, ‘The Semitic Pantheon of Ugarit, UF 2 (1970), 225. In 
this connection De Moor refers to other deified cultic vessels for instance a qlh, ‘cauldron, 
see KTU 1.115:5. 

45 BJ. Collins, ‘A Statue for the Deity: Cult Images in Hittite Anatolia’, in: N.H. Walls (ed.), 
Cult Images and Divine Representation in the Ancient Near East, Boston 2005, 13-42. 

46 BE 1387 = C. Ambos, Mesopotamische Baurituale aus dem 1. Jahrtausend v. Chr. (ISLET), 
Dresden 2004, Text II.D.1.3:33. 

47 Rm 10 = Ambos, Mesopotamische Baurituale, Text II.E.4:11. 

48 M. Cogan, Imperialism and Religion: Assyria, Judah and Israel in the eighth and seventh 
Centuries B.C.E. (Society of Biblical Literature Monograph Series 19), Missoula 1974, 14-19, 
35-39. 
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Hazail, King of Arabia, came with his rich gifts before me in Nineveh, my 
royal city. He kissed my feet and besought me to return his gods. I had pity 
on him and, so, Atar-Shamain, Daya, Nuhaya, Ruldayau, Abirillu, Atarquruma, 
the gods of the Arabs, I refurbished. I inscribed the strength of Ashur, my lord, 
and my name upon them and gave them back.” 


Very interesting is a passage in the Marduk Prophecy/Autobiography. After 
the deity had abandoned his country, he stayed in Elam, while disaster 
possessed Babylon. After he had fulfilled his days and years: 


Then I carried myself back to Babylon and to the Ekursagil.°° 


After the return of the deity a happy and peaceful period is to begin in 
Babylon. The ideological fabric of ‘a literary predictive text’ resembles the 
ideas that are present in Jer. 30-31: divine abandonment leads to distress and 
misery, the return will lead to peace and prosperity. 

In this connection a remark has to be made about the Cyrus Cylinder and 
the Nabonidus Chronicle.” I will not deal here with the question whether 
this text refers to a generally liberal Persian policy as to the return of divine 
images to deported people, among whom the Yehudites of Persian period 


49 Text: R. Borger, Die Inschriften Asarhaddons Königs von Assyrien (Archiv für Orient- 
forschung Beiheft 9), Osnabrück 21967, § 27ep. 14:6-16; see also Cogan, Imperialism and Reli- 
gion, 35. 

50 Text edited by: R. Borger, ‘Gott Marduk und Gott-König Sulgi als Propheten: Zwei 
prophetische Texte’, Bibliotheca Orientalis 28 (1971), 8.16: ii14—17; see also T. Longman, Fic- 
tional Akkadian Autobiography: A Generic and Comparative Study, Winona Lake 1991, 234. The 
return ofthe deity Bel/Marduk to Esagilla took place during the reign of Ashurbanipal in 668 
BCE. See B.N. Porter, Images, Power, and Politics: Figurative Aspects of Esarhaddon's Babylonian 
Policy, Philadelphia 1993, 137-148; M. Nissinen, S. Parpola, 'Marduk's Return and Reconcilia- 
tion in a Prophetic Letter from Arbela, in: H. Juusola, J. Laulainen, H. Palva (eds.), Verbum 
et Calamus: Semitic and Related Studies in Honour of the Sixtieth Birthday of Professor Tapani 
Harviainen (Studia Orientalia Published by the Finnish Oriental Society 99), Helsinki 2004, 
199-219 (with a nice discussion of the letter SAA 13 139). 

5! M. Nissinen, ‘Neither Prophecies nor Apocalypses: The Akkadian Literary Predictive 
Texts, in: L.L. Grabbe, R.D. Haak (eds), Knowing the End from the Beginning: The Prophetic, 
the Apocalyptic and their Relationships (Journal for the Study of Pseudepigrapha Supplement 
46), London, new York 2003, 134-148. 

52 For the Cyrus Cylinder, see the recent editions by P.-R. Berger, ‘Der Kyros-Zylinder 
mit dem Zusatzfragment BIN II Nr. 32 und die akkadische Personennamen im Danielbuch), 
Zeitschrift für Assyriologie 64 (1975), 192-234; H. Schaudig, Die Inschriften Nabonids von Baby- 
lon und Kyros’ des Grossen (AOAT 256), Neukirchen-Vluyn 2001, 550-556. Interesting infor- 
mation is found in I. Finkel (ed.), The Cyrus Cylinder: The King of Persia’s Proclamation from 
Ancient Babylon, London 2013. For Nabonidus Chronicle iii:21-23, see A.K. Grayson, Assyr- 
ian and Babylonian Chronicles, Winona Lake 72000, 104-111; C. Waerzeggers, ‘The Babylonian 
Chronicles: Classification and Provenance; JNES 71 (2012), 285-298. 
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Jerusalem,? or to Persian propaganda based on the return of divine images 
on a very local scale. The text reflects that still in the Persian period divine 
images were returned to their town of origin. 

Evidence from the Hellenistic period hints at the continuation of this 
habit. Devauchelle has listed four examples from the period of the Ptolemies 
in Egypt that all describe the return of cult statues from Syria to Egypt. The 
statues presumably were brought to Syria by the Achaemenid ruler Camby- 
ses hinting at the fact that Persian policy toward local religious traditions 
was not always as liberal as often assumed.” 

In the Hebrew Bible we find a few reflections of this Ancient Near Eastern 
pattern. I will refer to a few texts. in Nahum 2:3 (MT) we read: 


For YHWH shall return with the pride of Jacob 
this is the pride of Israel. 


With Van der Woude, I construe the verb form sab to be an unaccusative 
verb. This implies that the generally accepted translation ‘For YHWH shall 
restore the pride of Jacob'* should be abandoned and that Nah. 2:3 should 


53 See, e.g., P.R. Ackroyd, Exile and Restoration: A Study on Hebrew Thought in the Sixth 
Century BC, London 1968, 140—141; E.J. Bickermann, Studies in Jewish and Christian History I, 
Leiden 1976, 72-108; J.P. Weinberg, The Citizen-Temple Community (JSOT Sup 151), Sheffield 
1992, 40. 

54 A. Kuhrt, ‘The Cyrus Cylinder and Achaemenid Imperial Policy’, JSOT 25 (1983), 83-97; 
J.E. Reade, ‘Graeco-Parthian Nineveh’, Iraq 60 (1998), 65-83; R. Albertz, Die Exilszeit 6. Jahr- 
hundert v. Chr. (Biblische Enzyklopaedie 7), Stuttgart 2001, 98-102; L.L. Grabbe, ‘The ‘Persian 
Documents’ in the Book of Ezra: Are They Authentic?, in: O. Lipschits, M. Oeming (eds.), 
Judah and the Judaeans in the Persian Period, Winona Lake 2006, 541-544; B. Lincoln, Religion, 
Empire, and Torture: the case of Achaemenian Persia, with a Postscript on Abu Ghraib, Chicago 
2007, 17-50; M. Leuenberger, ‘Kyros-Orakel und Kyros-Zylinder: Ein religionsgeschichtlicher 
Vergleich ihrer Gottes-Konzeptionen’, VT 59 (2009), 244-256; S. Zawadzki, ‘The End of the 
Neo-Babylonian Empire: New Data Concerning Nabonidus’s Order to Send the Statues of 
Gods to Babylon’, JNES 71 (2012), 47-52. 

55 D, Devauchelle, ‘Le sentiment anti-perse chez les anciens Égyptiens’, Transeuphraténe 
9 (1995), 67-80; Fried, The Priest and the Great King, 71-73. 

56 AS. van der Woude, ‘The Book of Nahum: A Letter Written in Exile’, in: A.S. van der 
Woude (ed.), Instruction and Interpretation: Studies in Hebrew Language, Palestinian Archae- 
ology and Biblical Exegesis (OTS 20), 1977, 17-119. Unaccusative verbs form a subcategory 
of the intransitive verbs that cannot be connected with a (direct) object, or—phrased more 
linguistically—they cannot assign an external theta-role; see J. Hoekstra, Small Clause Results 
(Lingua 74), 1988. 

57 See, e.g., K. Spronk, Nahum (Historical Commentary on the Old Testament), Kampen 
1997, 86-87; M.H. Floyd, Minor Prophets: Part 2 (Forms of Old Testament Literature 22), Grand 
Rapids 2000, 55-56; J. O’Brien, Nahum (Readings), Sheffield 2002, 59.92; H.-J. Fabry, Nahum 
(HTKAT), Freiburg 2006, 158-160; A.C. Hagedorn, Die Anderen im Spiegel: Israels Auseinander- 
setzung mit den Völkern in den Büchern Nahum, Zefanja, Obadja und Joel (BZAW 414), Berlin 
New York 2011, 68. 
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be interpreted as the expression of the hope that YHWH shall return with his 
people from exile. In a context which is quite comparable to Nah. 2:1-3, the 
anonymous prophet Deutero Isaiah proclaims: 


With their own eyes they shall see with delight 
how YHWH returns to Sion.’ 


Within DtIsa, this return is connected to the idea of an ‘eschatologische 
Wanderstrasse, a road on which God and people will return from the Exile 
through the wilderness to Zion.© A comparable theme is present in Ezek. 
4311-11, where the return of the kabód yhwh, ‘the Glory of Yawn, is related, as 
well as in Zech. 1:16; 8:3 and Mal. 3:1. Finally, the context in the canticle Psalm 
8033-16 makes clear that the clause ‘O Lord of Hosts, return anew’, should 
be construed as a wish that YHWH will return from Exile to the devastated 
walls of Jerusalem. 

To this list can now be added my conviction that the ktib in Jer. 31:21bB 
can be taken for authentic and should be interpreted as an indication that 
YHWH shall return with the children of Rachel to Jerusalem." This interpre- 
tation also implies, that the line 21b should be seen as yet another example 
ofthe 'eschatologische Wanderstrasse' With this idea the hope, that is espe- 
cially present in Dtlsa, is expressed that the people of Israel shall take a road 
back from the exile through the wilderness to Zion/Jerusalem.” 


58 Van der Woude, ‘The Book of Nahum; 117-119. 

59 Isa. 52:8; see Van der Woude, ‘The Book of Nahum’, 119-120; J.D.W. Watts, Isaiah 34-60 
(WBC 25), Waco 1987, 215; M.C.A. Korpel, J.C. de Moor, The Structure of Classical Hebrew 
Poetry: Isaiah 4-55 (OTS 41), Leiden 1998, 495; J. Blenkinsopp, Isaiah 40-55 (AB 19A), New 
York 2002, 388; C. Ehring, Die Rückkehr JHWHs: traditions- und religionsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen zu Jesaja 40,1—n, Jesaja 52,7-10 und verwandten Texten (WMANT n6), Neukirchen- 
Vluyn 2007; H.-J. Hermisson, Deuterojesaja (BKAT XT), Neukirchen Vluyn 2010, 200; Hagedorn, 
Die Anderen im Spiegel, 68—70. 

60 Isa. 40:3; 42:16; 43:19; 49:9-11; 57:14; see, e.g, H.M. Barstad, A Way in the Wilderness (Jour- 
nal of Semitic Studies Monograph 12), Manchester 1989; M. Zehnder, Wegmetaphorik im 
Alten Testament: Eine semantische Untersuchung der alttestamentlichen und altorientalischen 
Weg-Lexeme mit besonderer Berücksichtigung ihrer metaphorischen Verwendung (BZAW 268), 
Berlin New York 1999, 298-299.463-473; W.H. Schmidt, Zukunftsgewissheit und Gegenwart- 
skritik: Studien zur Eigenart der Prophetie. (2., erweiterte Auflage; Biblisch Theologische Stu- 
dien 51), Neukirchen-Vluyn 2002, 89; Ehring, Die Rückkehr JHWHs. 

61 See B. Becking, ‘The Return of the Deity from Exile: Iconic or Aniconic?, in: Y. Amit, E 
ben Zvi, I. Finkelstein, O. Lipschits (eds), Essays on Ancient Israel in Its Near Eastern Context: 
A Tribute to Nadav Na'aman, Winona Lake 2006, 53-62. 

62 Isa. 40:3; 42:16; 43:19; 49:9.11; 57:14; see, e.g., Barstad, A Way in the Wilderness; Zehnder, 
Wegmetaphorik, 298-299.463-473; K. Schmid, O.H. Steck, ‘Restoration Expectations in the 
Prophetic Tradition of the Old Testament; in: J.M. Scott (ed.), Restoration: Old Testament, 
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It can safely be concluded that the theme ‘return of the deity, not only 
was a literary topos in Ancient Mesopotamia, but also a feature from real- 
ity. Divine images were returned to the sanctuaries from which they were 
deported. The carrying away of images into exile is evidenced iconograpi- 
cally? but no representations of the return of images is known. 

The actual return of divine images is an important observation for the 
study of the religion in Ancient Israel. At the same time this observation 
fuels a discussion on the religion of Ancient Israel. The Hebrew Bible gives 
testimony of the view that the veneration of YHwH has to be aniconic. Or 
phrased otherwise: orthodox Yahwism was seen as an aniconic religion. 
Meanwhile, various prophetic polemics—especially in DeuteroIsaiah— 
make clear that the veneration of the Divine in the form of an image was 
an on-going religious practice in Ancient Israel. The archaeological record 
has proved that Israel was not void of images: ‘In Israel gab es Bilder!’ 

My question would be whether these two features—the existence of 
iconic representation of the divine in Ancient Israel and the concept of the 
return of the deity—could be combined in the hypothesis that one way or 
another the cultic vessels in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah were perceived 
as an image of the returning God. 


6. Cultic Presence in the Midst of Absence 


Joel Burnett correctly stated that after the catastrophic events of exile and 
return Jerusalem became the centre of earthly divine presence and con- 
cern.° If I understand him correctly, he argues that both the newly rebuilt 
temple and the newly reconstructed walls function as indicators of divine 
presence in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. In my view, the returned tem- 
ple vessels were a focal point in this presence. Through them the silent 


Jewish and Christian Perspectives (Journal for the Study of Judaism Supplement 72), Leiden 
2001, 53-54; Ehring, Die Rückkehr JHWHs. 

63 See, e.g., N. Naaman, ‘No Anthropomorphic Graven Images. Notes on the Assumed 
Anthropomorphic Cult Statues in the Temples of YHWH in the Pre-Exilic Period’, Ugarit 
Forschungen 31 (1999), 401-404; C. Uehlinger, ‘Bildquellen und ‘Geschichte Israels’: Grund- 
sätzliche Überlegungen und Fallbeispiele, in: C. Hardmeier (ed.), Steine— Bilder— Texte: His- 
torische Evidenz ausserbiblischer und biblischer Quellen (Arbeiten zur Bibel und ihre Ge- 
schichte 5), Leipzig 2001, 60. 

64 S. Schroer, In Israel gab es Bilder: Nachrichten von darstellender Kunst im Alten Testament 
(OBO 74), Freiburg, Gottingen 1987. 

65 Burnett, Where is God?: Divine Absence in the Hebrew Bible, 167-172. 
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God communicated with his people. As a result of the catastrophic events 
the centre of gravity in the balance between divine nearness and divine 
inscrutability had shifted in favour of the latter position. In this vacuum the 
temple vessels played their symbolic role. 

I would prefer to construe the function of the temple vessels as a form 
of Symbolic Presence. This concept has its roots in liberal Protestantism. 
It was them—liberal protestants—who construed the Lord’s Supper as a 
symbolic representation of the divine. In my view this concept is very 
useful in describing phenomena of an Ancient culture or a religion from 
olden times. It is a middle way between realism and scepticism.” A realist 
would say that a divine image made of would or stone, equals the divine. 
In Mesopotamian religion this realism is present in and around the mouth 
washing or mis pi-rituals and the mouth opening or pit pi-rites. As Angelika 
Berlejung has clarified these rituals functioned in the process of vivification 
of the craftsmanship: The image was in a way deified by them.® A sceptical 
view reduces the image to its physical identity. Needless to say that many 
utterances of the Prophets from the Hebrew Bible are written in a sceptical 
mood. For instance: 


66 Already in the treatise on the eucharist by the Dutch humanist Cornelis Hoen (1525), see 
BJ. Spruyt, Cornelius Henrici Hoen (Honius) and his Epistle on the Eucharist (1525); Medieval 
Heresy, Erasmian Humanism, and Reform in the Early Sixteenth-Century Low Countries (Stud- 
ies in Medieval and Reformation Traditions 119), Leiden 2006. For recent views on the sig- 
nificance of the Lord's Supper, see, e.g., W.V. Dych, ‘Karl Rahner's Theology of Eucharist, 
Philosophy and Theology 11 (1998), 125-146; B. Witherington, Making a Meal of It: Rethinking 
the Theology of the Lord’s Supper, Waco 2008. 

67 There exists an abundance of literature on this antagonism; see especially G. Steiner, 
Real Presences: Is There Anything in What we Say?, Chicago 1989; A. Vidu, ‘Review of God 
in Postliberal Perspective: Between Realism and Non-Realism, Ars Disputandi [http://www 
.ArsDisputandi.org] 10 (2010), 154-157. 

68 A. Berlejung, ‘Washing the Mouth: The Consecration of the Divine Images in Mesopo- 
tamia, in: K. van der Toorn (ed.), The Image and the Book: Iconic Cults, Aniconism and the 
Rise of Book Religion in Israel and the Ancient Near East (CBET 21), Leuven 1997, 45-72; 
A. Berlejung, Die Theologie der Bilder: Herstellung und Einweihung von Kultbildern in Mesopo- 
tamien und die alttestamentliche Bilderpolemik (OBO 162), Freiburg, Göttingen 1998, 178-283. 
See also the remarks in M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, Jahwe und seine Aschera: Anthropomorphes 
Kultbild in Mesopotamien, Ugarit und Israel. Das Biblische Bildverbot (UBL 9), Neukirchen- 
Vluyn 1992, 25-37; C. Walker, M.B. Dick, ‘The Induction of the Cult Image in Ancient Mesopo- 
tamia: The Mesopotamian mis pî Ritual’, in: M.B. Dick (ed.), Born in Heaven, Made on Earth: 
The Making of the Cult Image in the Ancient Near East, Winona Lake 1999, 55-122; Ambos, 
Mesopotamische Baurituale. For a recent edition of the texts see C. Walker, M.B. Dick, The 
Induction of the Cult Image in Ancient Mesopotamia: the Mesopotamian mis Pi Ritual (SAA 
LT 1), Helsinki 2001. A comparable Hurro-Hittite induction ceremony is known from second 
millennium Anatolia, KUB 39, 71, see Collins, ‘A Statue for the Deity’, 29-32 (with lit.). 
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For the customs of the peoples are delusion; because it is wood cut from the 
forest, the work of the hands of a craftsman with a cutting tool. They decorate 
it with silver and with gold; they fasten it with nails and with hammers So 
that it will not totter. Like a scarecrow in a cucumber field are they, and they 
cannot speak; they must be carried, because they cannot walk! Do not fear 
them, for they can do no harm, nor can they do any good. 


A comparable remark could be made on the sacrifices in Ancient Israel. 
From the perspective of a skeptic they were just community meals. A realist 
would plead for the presence of God at the sacrifice. In my view Sylvain 
Romerowski is correct when he construes Israelite sacrifices as acts that 
symbolically represented the deity.” 

The concept of symbolic presence takes into account the element of per- 
ception, since it includes the question ‘what did it mean to the practitioner?’ 
‘It’ being a sacrifice, an icon, a divine image, or a claim of divine agency. The 
concept of symbolic presence can be seen as a metaphor for the invisible 
and inscrutable divine realm and its elusive essence.” 

In the epilogue of their book, Korpel and De Moor argue for the act of 
human witness in a time of divine silence.” I would like to connect this view 
with the narratives in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. The temple vessels 
are witness of God in a symbolic way and hence an incitement to humans 
to be witnesses of God. Witnessing God is, however, not only a speech-act. 
Indeed, God can be witnessed by appropriate god talk—as is referred to in 
the end of the Book of Job: 


And it came about after YHwH had spoken these words to Job that YHWH said 
to Eliphaz the Temanite 


‘My wrath is kindled against you and against your two friends, 
because you have not spoken of Me what is right as My servant Job has.’* 


69 Jer. 10:3-5. 

70 S, Romerowski, ‘Old Testament Sacrifices and Reconciliation, European Journal for The- 
ology 16 (2006), 13-24; see also B.D. Sommer, ‘Conflicting Constructions of Divine Presence 
in the Priestly Tabernacle’, BibInt 9 (2001), 41-63; M.B. Hundley, Keeping Heaven on Earth: 
Safeguarding the Divine Presence in the Priestly Tabernacle (FAT IL50), Tübingen 2011. 

71 See on this concept: T.N.D. Mettinger, ‘The Elusive Essence: YHWH, El and Baal and 
the Distinctiveness of Israelite Faith’, in: E. Blum, Chr. Macholz, E.W. Stegemann (eds), Die 
Hebraische Bibel und ihre zweifache Nachgeschichte: Festschrift fiir Rolf Rendtorff zum 65. 
Geburtstag, Neukirchen-Vluyn 1990, 393-417. 

72 Korpel, De Moor, Silent God, 284-298. 

73 Job 42:7; see J. Barr, ‘The Book of Job and its Modern Interpreters’, BJRL 54 (1971), 
45-46; W. Zimmerli, Grundriss der Alttestamentlichen Theologie, Stuttgart, Berlin etc. 1972, 
145; A. Brenner, ‘God’s Answer to Job’, VT 31 (1981), 129-137. 
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God, however, could also be witnessed through appropriate conduct. In 
the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, there is no direct link between the theme 
of the returning temple-vessels and the sections on moral conduct. On a 
deeper level, however, they are connected. Accepting the communication 
and presence of the silent God in the witness of the temple-vessels imply 
living according to the social code in times of economic breakdown” as well 
as keeping the Sabbath in the correct way.” 

The cultic vessels for the temple symbolise continuity with the period 
before the Babylonian conquest of Jerusalem. In the discourse that is 
reflected in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, these vessels function in the 
same way as the divine images discussed above. They indicate how YHwH 
disappeared in exile and the way He returned from exile as an inconceiv- 
able mystery that can be represented by an image, an icon, his Glory or by 
the cult vessels. I would therefore argue that these vessels need to be con- 
strued as aniconic representations of the divine and hence as silent witness 
to the inscrutable presence of God. This witness runs parallel to the image 
of God as acting in an indirect way as detected in the language of the two 
books. Cultic vessels are mute, they do not speak for themselves, they com- 
municate the silent God and people are invited to hear the subtext. 


74 Neh. 5; see B. Becking, ‘Drought, Hunger, and Redistribution: A Social Economic Read- 
ing of Nehemiah 5; in: P.R. Davies, D.V. Edelman (eds.), The Historian and the Bible Essays in 
Honour of Lester L. Grabbe, London New York 2010, 137-149. 

75 Neh. 1315-21; see Williamson, Ezra, Nehemiah, 391-402; Ph.F. Esler, 'Ezra-Nehemiah as 
a Narrative of (Re-Invented) Israelite Identity’, BibInt 11 (2003), 413-426; Rasell, Nehemiah the 
Sabbath Reformer. 


DIVINE SILENCE OR DIVINE ABSENCE? 
CONVERGING METAPHORS IN FAMILY RELIGION 
IN ANCIENT ISRAEL AND THE LEVANT" 


Joel S. Burnett 


In their excellent study The Silent God, Korpel and de Moor draw a fine 
distinction between notions of divine silence and divine absence, noting 
that “an absent deity does not speak because he is not there to enter into 
a dialogue with mankind, whereas a silent deity can be attentively listen- 
ing or may have reason to keep silent ..." When pressed to their logical 
conclusions, these two metaphors indeed present themselves more as alter- 
natives than equivalents.” Yet, the collocation of these metaphors in bibli- 
cal texts shows them to converge in communicating perceived disruptions, 
uncertainties, and ambiguities in divine-human relationships, as do related 
notions like divine remoteness, hiddenness, etc. (e.g., 1Kgs 18:26-27; Jonah 
2:3, 5, 8; Job 34:29). Either one— silence or absence—denotes a human 
perception and description of God in relationship. This recognition of com- 
plementary rather than opposing metaphors notwithstanding, it seems a 
fruitful task to follow Korpel and de Moor with further attention to what 
distinguishes these ways of framing human concern for divine attention. 


* Thanks to Seung Ho Bang for assistance with research-related tasks and manuscript 
preparation. 

! The full quotation ends with the added consideration, “... but [God] might speak again 
if he wants to,” (M.C.A. Korpel, J.C. de Moor, The Silent God, Leiden 201m, 55). While this point 
is crucial to the authors' approach in the book, the same might be said for divine absence. 
That is, an absent God might likewise choose to become present again. The authors draw 
this distinction opposite Joel S. Burnett, Where Is God? Divine Absence in the Hebrew Bible, 
Minneapolis 2010. Other works considering divine absence include James L. Crenshaw, 'In 
Search of Divine Presence (Some Remarks Preliminary to a Theology of Wisdom), Review 
and Expositor 74 (1977): 353-369; John F. Kutsko, Between Heaven and Earth: Divine Presence 
and Absence in the Book of Ezekiel (BJSUCSD 7), Winona Lake, Ind. 2000; and various essays 
collected in R.G. Kratz, H. Spieckermann (eds), Divine Wrath and Divine Mercy in the World of 
Antiquity, Tübingen 2008. 

? Korpel, De Moor speak very directly to the metaphorical nature of theological language. 
See Korpel, De Moor, Silent God, 59—70. As their review of metaphor theory makes clear, 
metaphor involves both similarity and difference, and thus all metaphors have a limited 
extent of meaning. 
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In this case, the more suitable metaphor is determined by one’s goals 
and starting point, for Korpel and de Moor, the modern concern over divine 
silence and its earliest sources in biblical and ancient Near Eastern texts. 
This appropriate matching of contemporary and ancient cultural expres- 
sions results in a focus on ancient texts, which as the authors discuss tend 
to present divine communication as being mediated by prophets, priests, 
kings, and other official authorities.’ Beyond this consideration, the biblical 
and ancient Near Eastern texts themselves emerged and developed as offi- 
cial expressions of centralized authorities, with which most people came 
into contact only occasionally and on a limited basis.* The dominant reli- 
gious setting in the daily lives of most people in ancient Israel and the Near 
East was that of the household and family, a realm of religious life that has 
received growing scholarly attention in recent decades.’ Thus, in the wor- 
thy sampling of ancient texts in The Silent God, we have largely the views 
of official authoritative sources. One is left to wonder whether concerns 
over divine remoteness figured into domestic and family religion and, if so, 
whether the metaphor of divine silence or divine absence proved more apt. 

Inthe following discussion, these questions receive treatment in connec- 
tion with the principal evidence categories for family religion as addressed 
in recent scholarship. Much of that evidence comprises material cultural 
remains recovered through archaeology: domestic architecture and assem- 
blages, neighborhood shrines, caves, and tombs. While the spatial and mate- 
rial nature of these evidence forms inherently favors the metaphor of divine 
absence (and presence), certain written evidence forms invoked in con- 
nection with family religion relate, at least potentially, to the metaphor of 
divine silence (and speech), namely, personal names and psalms of individ- 
ual lament and thanksgiving. Beyond the illustration of divine silence and 


3 Korpel, De Moor, Silent God, 166-229. 

4 For the state of the question on textual production in ancient Israel and the ancient 
Near East see, with an emphasis on the role of temples, see K. van der Toorn, Scribal Culture 
and the Making of the Hebrew Bible, Cambridge, Massachusetts 2007 and, with an emphasis 
on the production and use of texts in elite education, D.M. Carr, Writing on the Tablet of the 
Heart: Origins of Scripture and Literature, Oxford 2005; The Formation of the Hebrew Bible: A 
New Reconstruction, New York 2011. 

5 R. Albertz, Persönliche Frömmigkeit und offizielle Religion: Religionsinterner Pluralismus 
in Israel und Babylon (CThM 9) Stuttgart 1978; K. van der Toorn, Family Religion in Babylonia, 
Syria and Israel: Continuity and Change in the Forms ofReligious Life (SHCANE 7) Leiden 1996; 
J.P. Bodel, S.M. Olyan (eds), Household and Family Religion in Antiquity Malden, Mass. 2008; 
C. Meyers, Household Religion) in: F. Stavrakopoulou, J. Barton (eds), Religious Diversity in 
Ancient Israel and Judah (New York 2010), 118-134; R. Albertz and R. Schmitt. Family and 
Household Religion in Ancient Israel and the Levant, Winona Lake, Ind. 2012. 

$ The work of Rainer Albertz has been programmatic both in identifying the psalms of 
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absence as complementary metaphors in relationship to the nature of evi- 
dence and forms of expression, this discussion will demonstrate that family 
religion’s concern for maintaining favorable divine-human relationships did 
indeed translate into a concern over divine absence or silence in connection 
with birth, daily life, and death. 

Since those written evidence forms provide some context of ideas rele- 
vant to interpretation of the material evidence, I will start there. 


Written Evidence 


Psalms of the Individual 


Psalms of individual lament and thanksgiving provide a textual window into 
religious beliefs of ancient Israelites, formed at daily life’s most basic level 
of the family household.’ In these texts, an individual speaker addresses 


the individual as evidence for family religion and, in this connection, relating them to per- 
sonal names. See Albertz, Persönliche Frömmigkeit; Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household 
Religion. Albertz has also considered Proverbs and other biblical wisdom literature as evi- 
dence for family religion in favorable circumstances (R. Albertz, ‘Family Religion in Ancient 
Israel and Its Surroundings, in: J. Bodel, S.M. Olyan [eds], Household and Family Religion in 
Antiquity, | Oxford 2008], 89-112). As Albertz shows, other biblical sources providing informa- 
tion on family religion include ancestral narratives of Gen 12—50, texts in the Former Prophets 
(Judges-2 Kings), and wisdom literature (Albertz, Family Religion, 94). Portions ofthat mate- 
rial relevant to the present discussion's focus on divine absence or silence will receive atten- 
tion in relationship to psalms and personal names, the main written sources reflecting more 
sustained and focused attention to these concerns in the context of family religion. For dis- 
cussion of divine absence in these other portions of the Hebrew Bible, see Burnett, Where is 
God? 

7 R. Albertz, Weltschöpfung und Menschenschöpfung: Untersucht bei Deuterojesaja, Hiob 
und in den Psalmen [Calwer theologische Monographien A 3] Stuttgart 1974; Persönliche Fröm- 
migkeit;'Family Religion in Ancient Israel and Its Surroundings; in: Bodel, Olyan (eds), House- 
hold and Family Religion in Antiquity, Oxford 2008, 89-112; Family and Household Religion. 
According to Gunkel's form-critical categories, psalms of individual lament or complaint 
include Pss 3; 5; 6; 7; 13; 17; 22; 25; 26; 27:7-14; 28; 31; 35; 38; 39; 42; 43; 51; 54; 55; 56; 57; 59; 
61; 63; 64; 69; 70; 71; 86; 88; 102; 109; 120; 130; 140; 141; 142; 143, as well as Lamentations 3, the 
“psalms of confidence" that were developed from complaint psalms (Pss 4; 11; 16; 23; 271-6; 
62; 131), and other passages from psalms of mixed genre in the book of Psalms. Complete 
thanksgiving psalms of the individual are Pss 18; 30; 32; 34; 40:212; 41; 66; 92; 100; 107; 116; 118; 
138; Isa 38:10-20; Job 33:26-28; Jonah 2:3-10; Sir 51; Pss Sol 15; 16; Odes Sol 25; 29; and portions 
of other psalms (see H. Gunkel and J. Begrich, Introduction to Psalms: The Genres of the Reli- 
gious Lyric of Israel. [trans. J.D. Nogalski, MLBS] Macon, Georgia. 1998, 121, 198). Gunkel had 
grouped both of these types together as belonging not to the temple cult but to a more per- 
sonalform ofreligious expression by circles of pious laymen (Gunkel, Begrich, Introduction to 
Psalms, 122-123, 213-215, 220-221). Mowinckel, on the other hand, understood the "T" of these 
psalms to stand collectively for the people as a whole, suffering from national enemies and 
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the divine as “my God.” The socio-religious settings of family and kindred 
are where one received one's God (see, e.g., Ruth 115-16) and one's name 
(see below)? As Albertz has shown, the psalms of the individual, in con- 
trast to other psalms, show a striking correspondence of vocabulary with the 
personal names, another important category of written evidence for fam- 
ily religion (see below). Albertz has also demonstrated that these psalms 
articulate a distinct family-related basis for the divine-human relationship 
that distinguishes them from other psalms.” Unlike the communal psalms 
and hymns, which ascribe a primary basis for the divine-human relation- 
ship to events and institutions of national religion (for example, the exodus, 
Sinai, covenant, and kingship) orin the creation ofthe cosmos, these psalms 
invoke the deity's care for the individual from birth, as illustrated by the 
paradigm example of Psalm 22: 


It was you who drew me forth from the womb, 
who made me secure at my mother's breast. 
Upon you I have been cast from birth, 

from my mother's womb, you have been my God." 


represented by a cultic functionary in worship at the temple (S. Mowinckel, The Psalms in 
Israel's Worship. [trans. D.R. Ap-Thomas], Grand Rapids, Mich. 2004, II:19—25). Against this 
"collectivist thesis,” which can be traced back more generally in the study of Israelite reli- 
gion to Bernhard Duhm, Albertz shows that the nature both of the enemies described and 
the basis ofthe divine-human relationship in the psalms of individual lament and thanksgiv- 
ing differ from those in the collective hymns and laments (Albertz, Persónliche Frómmigkeit, 
23-49; Family and Household Religion, 245—246). Since Gunkel's time, scholars differ at points 
over the assignment of individual psalms among these form-critical categories. For a recent 
classification reflecting broad scholarly agreement, see W.H. Bellinger, Psalms: A Guide to 
Studying the Psalter (2 ed.), Grand Rapids, Michigan 2012, 23-24. 

8 Albertz, Persönliche Frömmigkeit, 32-37. 

9? For the notion that the personal god in ancient Israel and the broader Near East 
was typically the family god inherited from one’s ancestors, see H. Vorlander, Mein Gott: 
Die Vorstellungen vom persönlichen Gott im Alten Orient und im Alten Testament (AOAT 23) 
Kevelaer 1975; van der Toorn, Family Religion. 

10 Albertz, Persönliche Frömmigkeit, 23-48. A household setting for religious ideas and 
personal circumstances among these psalms is reflected occasionally in references to singing 
praises to God and meditating (BH hgh) about God while on one’s bed at night (Pss 4:5; 
63:6-7), affliction from sickness and from enemies within the community and outside the 
household (Pss 71:10-13; 140:2-14; 141:9-10; 142:4—5, 7; 143:9), the enemy’s family members 
(Ps 109:9-15), dependence on God from “youth” to the end of one’s life in old age (Ps 71:9, 
17-18), and the comparison of God’s care to parental faithfulness (Ps 27:10) and to the role of 
“redeeming” acts by a near kinsman (Ps 69:19). 

11 Psalm 22:10-11 [9-10 Eng]; see also 71:6; 139:13-16. The idea that the individual's relation- 
ship to the divine began at birth or before is also explicit in Ps 71:6 (“On you I have depended 
from the womb, from my birth you were my support; my praise is continually for you”) and 
Psalm 139 (verses 13-16), a psalm that deals most explicitly with divine presence and absence 
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The individual's relationship to the divine is founded not on a conscious 
choice or decision, as is the case in the politically based analogies of treaty 
and law, but rather on a predetermined, unconditional, personal relation- 
ship to the deity (often addressed personally as *my God"), within the frame- 
work of indissoluble family relationships into which one is born.? The men- 
tion in Psalm 2230-11 of this family-based relationship to the deity serves as 
a basis for the speaker's appeal for divine help, as articulated in the verse 
that follows: 


Do not be far (rhq) from me, 
for trouble is near (grb), 
and there is no one to help (Zr). 


In the individual's plea, the personal crisis is framed in spatial terms of 
divine remoteness, even more strongly stated in this psalm's well-known 
opening lines: 


My God, my God, why have you forsaken me (zb)? 

Why are you so far (rahóq) from delivering me, from the words of my 
groaning? 

O my God, I cry by day, but you do not answer (nh); 

and by night, but I have no respite. 


In this instance, we see the complementary and converging nature of these 
metaphors of God's absence (BH £5, rahóq) and silence (w'lo? ta“neh). Also, 
in verse 12 [11 Eng], desired divine presence is synonymous with sought after 
divine help (£r). 


(verses 7-10) and that is among those psalms of mixed genre that Gunkel considered along 
with the individual laments (Gunkel, Begrich, Introduction to Psalms, 121). Even while the pri- 
mary basis for the divine-human relationship in the psalms ofthe individual is the speaker's 
experience of God in the family setting, they still bear the imprint of the centralized insti- 
tutional contexts mediating their presence in Scripture and thus also include occasional 
references to national traditions, for example, the mention of Israel/Jacob and its "ancestors" 
in Ps 22:4-6, 24 [3-5, 23]. Ideas of Israel's God as the God of the individual (“my God") are 
integrated with those related to temple worship; see, e.g., Ps 5:8; 43:3. 

12 [n making this point, Albertz emphasizes the distinct social contexts pertaining to the 
"creation" of the individual (family life) and the creation of the world (national religion). 
See Albertz Weltschópfung und Menschenschöpfung; Persönliche Frömmigkeit, 37-38; Family 
Religion; 103. 

15 Psalm 22:12 [u Eng]. 

14 On the spatial sense intrinsic to zb, “abandon, forsake,” see HALOT, 806-807 and the 
verb's cognates in Akkadian (ezebu(m) “to leave behind") and Arabic (azaba “to be at a 
distance”). 

15 Ps 22:2-3 [1-2 Eng]. 
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As in other individual laments, the sufferer’s affliction is described 
impressionistically, with interwoven images of physical illness (Ps 22:15-16, 
18), social enemies (verses 7-9, 19, 21), threatening animals (13-14, 17, 21-22), 
and ultimately the powers of death (verses 15-16, 21; see also, e.g., Pss 13:4-5; 
18:5-6; 28:1; 30:9-10; 116:1-4). In other psalms, such threats are tied to death's 
powers as represented by the flood waters of primordial chaos (Ps 69:2-3, 
15-16; 88:7; Jon 2:3-4, 6). 

Death is the realm of ultimate divine absence in Psalm 115, a communal 
psalm offering a theodicic response to the imagined taunt of the nations 
against the people of YHWH: “Where is their God?” (Ps 15:2). As creator of 
the cosmos (‘oseh Samayım wares, Ps 115:15), Israel's god resides in heaven 
from whence he accomplishes all that he wishes (verse 3) and rules over the 
world’s ordered realms of existence: 

The heavens belong to YHWH, 
But the earth he has given over to humankind. 


The dead cannot praise YHWH, 
Nor any who go down into silence." 


The interplay of mutually complementing metaphors of divine presence 
and speech, absence and silence could not be clearer, with the realm of 
God's virtual absence in death described as "silence" (verse 17). The primary 
place of God’s presence is the heavenly realm, from whence God can be 
summoned by human beings on earth, but not by those in the realm of 
death. While death’s realm may not lie beyond the reach of Israel’s God (see 
also Ps 139:7-9; Amos 9:2), it is not the usual arena for YHWH's interaction 
with humankind, which is defined by divine deliverance and human praise 
and thanksgiving. 

This view from national or communal Israelite tradition provides a 
broader frame of reference for understanding the more frequent assertions 
of divine absence in death within the context of family religious ideas in 
psalms of the individual. Thus, the idea of God’s access to death’s realm can 
be invoked in describing God’s all-knowing acquaintance with the individ- 
ual as in Psalm 139:8-10: 

Where can I go from your spirit? 
Or where can I flee from your presence? 


If] ascend to heaven, you are there; 
If I make my bed in Sheol, you are there.” 


16 Ps 115:16-17. The reference to death as a realm of "silence" (dümä(h)) also occurs in 
Ps 94:17. 
17 Ps 139:8. This idea is expressed more negatively as characterizing undue divine atten- 
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God's potential access to Sheol is invoked in support of the suppliant's 
claim of blamelessness (Ps 1393118, 23-24) and his appeal to God to punish 
his personal enemies, counted as God's enemies (verses 19-22). At the same 
time, the nature of death's realm as a place of "silence" and separation from 
Israel's God dominates the focus of the individual laments. 

For example, in Psalm 88 the sufferer likens his own plight to that of the 
dead, whom “[God remembers] no more, for they are cut off from your hand” 
(v. 5), and the sufferer asks God rhetorically: 


Do you work wonders for the dead? 
Do the shades rise up to praise you? 
Is your steadfast love declared in the grave, 
Or your faithfulness in Abaddon? 
Are your wonders known in the darkness, 
Or your saving help in the land of forgetting?" 


The mention of final divine absence in death likewise has a rhetorical 
context, as clearly illustrated by Ps 6:5-6: 


Turn, O YHWH, save my life; 

Deliver me for the sake of your steadfast love. 
For in death there is no remembrance of you; 

In Sheol who can give you praise? 


The reminder that the dead are unable to offer praise to God clearly belongs 
to the individual's appeal to God's interests as a prompt to respond and help 
(see also Ps 6:6). Likewise, the suggestion that the dead are forgotten by God 
(Ps 88:10-12) plays on the personal or family God's sense of responsibility or 
obligation to the sufferer. But the effectiveness or meaningfulness of such 
rhetoric would depend on some commonly agreed understanding Israelites 
believed to be true. 

The notion of the absence of Israel's God in death is hardly a matter of 
hyperbole generated by the rhetoric of the individual laments, but rather 
belongs to a widely held understanding of the ordered world as articulated 
in national or communal tradition (Ps 1151517). The notion of mutual sep- 
aration between YHWH and humankind in death is a belief of national reli- 
gious tradition that is shared by family religion, at least by family religion 


tion in Job 7:16-21, a passage commonly considered to be a parody of Psalm 8, but see R.C. Van 
Leeuwen, ‘Psalm 8.5 and Job 7.11738: A Mistaken Scholarly Commonplace?’ in: P.M.M. Daviau, 
J.W. Wevers and M. Weigl (eds), The World of the Aramaeans I: Biblical Studies in Honour of 
Paul-Eugene Dion (JSOT Sup 324), Sheffield 2001, 205-215. 

18 Ps 88:1-13. 
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as represented in the book of Psalms. In the individual’s context in family 
religion, the threat of divine absence was as real as the threat of death itself. 
Because the individual is cut off from God in death, the encroachment of 
death’s powers in the form of personal crisis in the individual’s life poses a 
real threat and an honest perception of divine absence, hence, the suppli- 
ant's cry for God to "return" (Süba(h) yhwh, Ps 6:5). For ancient Israelites, the 
rhetoric was based in reality. 

As Psalm 22 so poignantly illustrates, even within the family-based under- 
standing of a personal, unconditional relationship to one’s deity from birth, 
an experience of personal crisis may prompt a profound sense of the 
momentary inattentiveness of one’s God, articulated in terms of divine 
absence, abandonment, and silence with the aim of evoking a desired 
response of God's favorable involvement (“help”) in the sufferer’s circum- 
stances. This apparent rhetorical goal itself confirms the presupposed asso- 
ciation of personal crisis with divine absence and silence in the context of 
family and household religion. These metaphors prove interchangeable in 
characteristic imagery occurring throughout other psalms ofthe individual, 
in reflections on personal crisis experienced or recalled, as the following 
examples show. 

Virtually all the psalms of individual complaint or thanksgiving not only 
embody human speech to God but also make explicit reference to it. This 
usually centers on a call for help with the recounted or desired result not 
only that God acknowledge or listen (Pss 4:4; 5:2-4; 6:10; 18:7; 22:25; 28:2, 6; 
31:23; 39:13; 55:18; 86:3, 6; 88:2-3, 10, 14; 102:2-3; 130:1—2; 141:1) and provide 
help, deliverance, or healing (Pss 18:4; 30:3; 34:18; 54:4-5; 55:17; 56:10; 57:3; 
64:2; 69:4; 116:1-4; 142:2-3, 7) but explicitly that God also “answer” in kind 
(nh, Pss 3:5; 4:2; 13:4; 17:6; 22:3; 34:5; 38:16; 55:2-3; 69:14, 17, 18; 86:1, 7; 18:5, 21; 
120:1; 138:3; 14311, 7; cf. dbr 130:5). In other words, divine speech denoted by 
God's “answer” is synonymous with God's efficacious response to one's plea 
for help in personal circumstances.? The clear expectation is that eventually 
the individual's God will answer (Pss 3:5; 4:4; 38:16; 86:7), as God has done 
in the past and in the form of improved circumstances (Pss 34:5; 18:5, 21; 
120:1; 138:3), and very rarely does anxiety over the desired result of divine 
speech come to expression with the mention of divine silence (Ash, Pss 28:1) 
or deafness (Ars Pss 28:1; 35:22; 109:1). 


19 As can also be the case in communal hymns, e.g., “By awesome deeds you answer us in 
ar A 


vindication, O God of our deliverance” (nôrãôt b’sedeg ta“nënů ”lohê yis’enü Ps 65:6). 
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By comparison, the negatively stated concern over God’s non-responsive- 
ness is more often cast in spatial metaphors of distance: the perception 
or concern that God is “far away” (rhq, Pss 22:2, 12, 20; 35:22; 38:22; 71:12), 
often paralleled with call for God to “hasten to” the aid of the afflicted (Pss 
22:20; 38:23; 71:12; 141:1) or with the fear that God has abandoned or will leave 
behind the sufferer (zb, Pss 22:2; 27:9-10; 38:22). Spatial notions of divine 
remoteness are at work where the speaker refers to the need for God to "turn" 
(Süb, Ps 6:5), to “come near" (qrb, Pss 69:19) or to “send forth" (slh) deliver- 
ance to the sufferer “from heaven" (Pss 57:4). Closely related to the spatial, 
rather than verbal, sense of God's remoteness is the notion of divine hid- 
denness, specifically the hiding of God's face (Pss 13:2; 17:15; 22:25; 27:9; 30:8; 
69:18; 88:15; 102:3; 143:7).° The notion of divine absence in connection with 
the God of the individual appears most explicitly in the question "Where 
is your God?" a taunt by the speaker's personal enemies (Pss 42:4, 11) and a 
question form that also appears among personal names (see below). 

To summarize, in their depictions of personal crises faced by individuals 
and thus drawing on beliefs rooted in the family-based sphere ofthe individ- 
ual's primary dealings with the divine, psalms ofthe individual often express 
an acute concern over divine neglect, even in the context of unconditional 
divine-human relationships of family life, regularly stated in terms of divine 
absence or silence. These notions are invoked as real threats posed by per- 
sonal crises, which are ultimately rooted in the powers of death, the final 
crisis faced by the individual and a realm of separation from Israel's God that 
is inherent to the created order. This notion of structural divine absence in 
the universe is tied to YHWH’s role as creator ofthe cosmos (Ps 15:15-17) and 
thus would appear to be an idea developed in the context of national religion 
even if integrated into family religion's framework of ideas as presented in 
Psalms.? The unconditional nature of the family-based relationship means 


20 This expression receives thorough treatment in the study by S.E. Balentine, The Hidden 
God: The Hiding of the Face of God in the Old Testament (Oxford Theological Monographs), 
Oxford 1983. 

?! Compare this same taunt from national enemies in Pss 79:10; 15:2. This question form 
also occurs variously in Deut 32:17; 2 Kgs 2:14; Isa 63:11, 15; Jer 2:6, 8; Joel 227; Job 35:10 (see 
Burnett, Where is God?, 4—5). For the individual, God's presence can also involve testing of 
character, thoughts ("visiting in the night" Ps 17:3) and menacing divine presence (blows, 
arrows, plague, terror, rage, fury, “the heavy hand" of the deity, Ps 32:4; 38:4; 39:11; 88:16-19). 

72 For discussion of this notion of structural divine absence in response to Terrence 
Fretheim's idea of "structural divine presence" (e.g., T.E. Fretheim, God and the World in the 
Old Testament: A Relational Theology of Creation, Nashville 2005. 22-27), see Burnett, Where 
is God?, 60—74. 
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that the individual has little choice but to call on an absent, silent ggd—the 
circumstance portrayed in the numerous passages reviewed above—even 
if calling in confidence that God will answer as in the past (e.g., Ps 17:6; cf. 
Ps 88). 

When the individual invokes or recalls God’s efficacious involvement in 
personal circumstances, divine absence is the more frequent metaphor for 
stating the matter negatively and divine speech (“answer”) is a preferred 
mode representing God's responsiveness to the sufferer's cry for help. In this 
way, divine presence/absence and divine speech/silence serve as mutually 
complementary metaphors relating to this most everyday setting of reli- 
gious life. Divine speech and presence likewise emerge as interchangeable 
metaphors in another, closely-related category of written evidence category 
for family religion, that of personal names. 


Personal Names 


Being abundant and mostly theophoric, Israelite personal names constitute 
an important body of evidence for Israelite beliefs about the divine.? Some 
key insights for the interpretation ofthis religious evidence have come about 
in recent decades in the work of Rainer Albertz.” His comprehensive study 
ofepigraphic Hebrew names in the recent monograph with Rüdiger Schmitt 
represents the current state of the question regarding this evidence cate- 
gory, gathering 675 different Hebrew personal names occurring in 2,922 total 


23 See M. Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen im Rahmen der gemeinsemitischen 
Namengebung, Stuttgart 1928 Reprint (BWA(N)T III, 10) Hildesheim 1966; J.J. Stamm, ‘Hebräis- 
che Ersatznamen) in: H.G. Güterbock, Th. Jacobsen (eds), Studies in Honor of Benno Lands- 
berger on His Seventy-Fifth Birthday, April 21, 1965 (Assyriological Studies 16), Chicago 1965, 
413—424; J.H. Tigay, You Shall Have No Other Gods: Israelite Religion in the Light of Hebrew 
Inscriptions (HSS 31), Atlanta 1986; Burnett, Where is God? 27—42; 'Divine Absence in Bib- 
lical Personal Names’, in: Aaron Demsky (ed), These Are the Names: Studies in Jewish Ono- 
mastics, Volume 5, Ramat Gan, Israel 2011. Tigay's study gathered names of “more than 1200 
pre-exilic Israelites known from Hebrew inscriptions and foreign inscriptions referring to 
Israel,” collected from various publications (Tigay, You Shall Have No Other God, 9, 43-96). It 
also includes summary statistics regarding biblical personal names and the periods in which 
they appear based on data collected by Dana M. Pike (Tigay, You Shall Have No Other Gods, 
7-9 and note 9). Tigay's focus is on deities mentioned in the names as indicating deities wor- 
shiped in ancient Israel, the same focus (with differing results) in studies of biblical personal 
names and geographic names by Johannes de Moor (J.C. de Moor, The Rise of Yahwism: The 
Roots of Israelite Monotheism. [Revised and enlarged ed. Bibliotheca ephemeridum theologi- 
carum lovaniensium 91], Leuven 1997, 10-40) and Z. Zevit (The Religions of Ancient Israel: A 
Synthesis of Parallactic Approaches. London, New York 2001, 586—609). 

24 Albertz, Persönliche Frömmigkeit, 49-77; A History of Israelite Religion in the Old Testa- 
ment Period, 2 vols. (J. Bowden [Trans.], OTL), Philadelphia 1994, 1:95-99, etc. 
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instances among provenanced and unprovenanced inscriptions in publica- 
tion with analysis of the meanings of the names and the socio-religious con- 
texts they represent.” Albertz’ study of the epigraphic names thus provides 
the starting point and framework for this consideration of divine silence or 
absence as reflected in this evidence category for family religion. 


25 Albertz "Chapter 5. Personal Names and Family Religion,” Tables 5.1-5.14, and Appen- 
dixes B.1-6, in Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 245-386, 505-514, 534-609. 
Albertz gathers most of his Hebrew epigraphic name data from the following publications: 
J. Renz and W. Róllig, Handbuch der althebräischen Epigraphik. 3 volumes in 4. Darmstadt 
1995-2003 (HAE); R. Deutsch and M. Heltzer, New Epigraphic Evidence from the Biblical Period, 
Tel Aviv 1995; R. Deutsch, Biblical Period Hebrew Bullae: The Josef Chaim Kaufman Collection, 
Tel Aviv 2003;'A Hoard of Fifty Hebrew Clay Bullae from the Time of Hezekiah’, in: R. Deutsch 
(ed.), Shlomo: Studies in Epigraphy, Iconography, History and Archaeology in Honor of Shlomo 
Moussaieff, (Tel Aviv 2003), 45-98. Many of the names from other language groups are drawn 
from N. Avigad and B. Sass, Corpus of West Semitic Stamp Seals, Jerusalem 1997 (WSS). Some of 
the same names and inscriptions appear in Walter E. Aufrecht, A Corpus of Ammonite Inscrip- 
tions (Ancient near Eastern Texts and Studies 4), Lewiston, New York 1989 (CAI). Another 
publication cited below is F.W. Dobbs-Allsopp, J.J.M. Roberts, C.L. Seow and R.E. Whitaker, 
(eds), Hebrew Inscriptions: Texts from the Biblical Period of the Monarchy with Concordance, 
New Haven, Connecticut 2005 (HI). 

Asignificant methodological dilemma in the use of Northwest Semitic inscriptions as evi- 
dence is the fact that many, including a large portion of the name seals from ancient Israel, 
Judah, and the broader Levant, were not uncovered through scholarly archaeological exca- 
vations but rather have been purchased on the antiquities market for private or museum 
collections, leaving their provenance, archaeological context, and even their authenticity 
unknown. In favor of treating provenanced and unprovenanced inscriptions equally as evi- 
dence, Albertz notes 1) that epigraphic Hebrew, Ammonite, Moabite, Aramaic, and Phoeni- 
cian name groups are each distributed among Albertz' six categories of names in similar pro- 
portions, 2) that among the Hebrew names a similar distribution among the six name groups 
occurs for each ofthe major published collections on which he draws, and 3) that a very close 
correspondence in this regard occurs between the epigraphic and biblical Hebrew names 
(Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 258—262, 505—507). For Albertz, these sim- 
ilar distributions obviate any concern that a significant amount of this epigraphic material 
may have been forged (Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 260). While this may 
be true when considering numbers and percentages of epigraphic names in the aggregate 
(a question that is nonetheless debatable), this approach remains highly problematic when 
considering an individual unprovenanced epigraph and specific information derived from it, 
such as the occurrence of a given name. For this reason, in my discussion I grant the general 
conclusions Albertz draws from the names as whole, but when addressing specific names or 
name elements I prefer to rely on names from provenanced inscriptions from excavations 
as primary evidence, giving market finds only secondary value as evidence requiring further 
substantiation from biblical names or names from provenanced inscriptions in other lan- 
guages. For in depth discussion of this methodological problem and suggested protocols, 
see C.A. Rollston, ‘Non-Provenanced Epigraphs I: Pillaged Antiquities, Northwest Semitic 
Forgeries, and Protocols for Laboratory Tests, Maarav 10 (2003), 135-193; 'Non-Provenanced 
Epigraphs II: The Status of Non-Provenanced Epigraphs within the Broader Corpus of North- 
west Semitic’, Maarav n (2004), 57-80. 
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As Albertz demonstrated already some decades ago, the verbs appear- 
ing in Israelite personal names bear a striking correspondence to those 
occurring in the psalm categories of individual laments and thanksgiving 
discussed above, indicating that these two evidence categories represent 
the same socio-religious sphere of family religion.” Also, numerous biblical 
narratives presuppose that individuals received their names from their par- 
ents at birth or shortly thereafter, often with reference to perceived divine 
involvement in birth, conception, or other surrounding circumstances.” In 
keeping with the common concerns and challenges of daily life faced by 
individuals in family settings, ancient Semitic theophoric personal names 
tend to convey basic sentiments of trust, thanksgiving, and confidence in 
one’s deity on a personal level, with the most common predicates among 
Israelite personal names being the verbs Ann “be gracious,” zr “help,” and 
šwb "turn, come back" and the nouns nr "light" and ‘bd “servant.” As a rule, 
anthroponyms do not invoke official cult, myths, theology, or other national 
traditions of a particular deity or people but rather tend to convey a com- 
mon range of expressions that could apply to most any deity? For example, 


26 Albertz summarizes the findings of his earlier study thus: “More than half of all the 
roots of theophoric personal names found in the Hebrew Bible also occur in the genre of 
individual prayer; and over 6096 of all verbs and nouns that appear in the petitions for divine 
attendance and salvation or in the confessions of confidence in the individual complaints 
or the psalms of thanksgiving and oracles of salvation can also be found in personal names 
... In contrast, statements of hymnic praise reflect primarily the religion of the state, and 
only 1096 of theophoric names in the Hebrew Bible allude to those statements" (Albertz, 
Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 246, here Albertz summarizing the results of Albertz, 
Persönliche Frömmigkeit, 49-50). 

27 See, e.g., Gen 4:1, 25; 5:29; 16:11; 21:3, 6; 25:25-26; 29:32-35; 30:6-24; 35:16-18; 41:50-52; 
Exod 2:22; Judg 13:24; 1 Sam 1:20; 2 Sam 12:24. For examples of children being named by some- 
one other than the parents, see Ruth 4:17 and 2Sam 12:25. Although the “folk” etymologies 
for names in these texts are often crafted sometimes in pun-like fashion to emphasize some 
aspect of the narrative (see Tigay, You Shall Have No Other Gods, 5-6; M. O’Connor, ‘The 
Human Characters’ Names in the Ugaritic Poems: Onomastic Eccentricity in Bronze-Age 
West Semitic and the Name Daniel in Particular’, in: S.E. Fassberg and A. Hurvitz [eds], Bibli- 
cal Hebrew in Its Northwest Semitic Setting: Typological and Historical Perspectives | Jerusalem 
2006 |, 270-272), they consistently assume the scenario of naming in a family-based setting 
shortly after the child’s birth. 

28 Tigay, You Shall Have No Other Gods, 6-7. Noth understood the Israelite personal names 
to reflect “den breiten Strom der Volksfrömmigkeit” (the broader stream of popular piety) in 
the surrounding Canaanite world (Die israelitischen Personennamen, 237). Similarly, Caquot 
recognized a common, personal “religiosité sémitique” (ancient Semitic piety) across the 
ancient Near East. See A. Caquot, ‘Sur l'onomastique religieuse de Palmyre’, Syria 39 (1962), 
231-256, here 256. 

29 Albertz, A History of Israelite Religion; Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 
344-348; cf. J.D. Fowler, Theophoric Personal Names in Ancient Hebrew: A Comparative Study 
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names making the same expression for different deities among different lan- 
guage groups would include Hebrew yw gr “YHWH is [my] help”; Phoenician 
btzr “Baal is [my] help”; Aramaic hd ‘dr “Hadad is [my] help" or Hebrew 
bdyw “By the hand of YHWH"; Ammonite byd’l “By the hand of El”; Phoeni- 
cian bd'ámn “By the hand of Eshmun.”® 

Personal names could invoke most any deity, apparently even Mot, 
“Death”: mrymt “Mot has blessed"! (and the personal names m*remét [Ezra 
8:33; 10:36; Neh 3:4, 21, etc. |; "hímót "Mot is my brother" [1 Chr 6:10 |; azmawet 
“Mot is strong" [2Sam 23:31; etc.]; Ammonite ‘nmwt “Mot has answered" 
(CAI 44); and the place name h“sarmäwet “Enclosure of Mot" [Gen 10:26; 
1Chr 1:20]).? Compare, in reference to the fate of the “foolish,” the assertion, 
“Mot will shepherd them" (mawet yir'em Ps 49:15 a). 

The majority of Hebrew names make these generic statements about 
the deity and can be recognized as names of thanksgiving, names of con- 
fession, praise names, and equating names—four of the six categories by 
which Albertz groups the Hebrew names.” A fifth group of names can be 


(JSOT Sup 49), Sheffield 1988. At the same time, the deities invoked by the names include 
national gods in a significant number of instances, reflecting family religion's context within 
social and political dynamics of the larger people group. See Tigay, You Shall Have No Other 
Gods; de Moor, The Rise of Yahwism, 10-40; and Zevit, The Religious of Ancient Israel, 586—609. 

30 Hebrew ywzr (Wadi Murabbaat Papyrus B line 4, HAE I, 287; HI, 383); Phoenician 
b'lzr (F.L. Benz, Personal Names in the Phoenician and Punic Inscriptions: A Catalog, Gram- 
matical Study and Glossary of Elements, [StP 8], Rome 1972, 96); Aramaic hdd‘dr (seventh- 
century BCE seal found in Assyria; M. Maraqten, Die semitischen Personnennamen in den 
alt- und reichsaramäischen Inschriften aus Vorderasien [Texte und Studien zur Orientalis- 
tik 5], Hildesheim 1998, 77). Hebrew bdyw(eighth-century BCE Samaria ostracon; HAE I: 
Sam(8).1.58:1); Ammonite byd’l (Nimrud ostracon, late eighth-century BCE, CAI 47); Phoeni- 
cian bd'$mn (Benz, Personal Names in the Phoenician and Punic Inscriptions, 75). 

31 In eighth-century ostraca inscriptions from Samaria and Arad (HAE I, Sam(8).1.33:3; 
Arad(8).50:1) and in one seal (HAE II/2, no. 13,79). 

32 See Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 508, 568, 584; Zevit, The Religious 
of Ancient Israel, 589-591, 604-605; 649. Another possible example but less clear is yrymwt 
(Renz, Röllig, HAE II/2, 254 no. 10.75; cf. y°rēmôt 1 Chr 8:14; etc.; cf. Albertz in Albertz, Schmitt, 
Family and Household Religion, 280). Albertz also lists the name mt “[the one of] Mot” 
(Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 323, 568). This name only appears in a 
recently published unprovenanced inscription and may rather represent the name element 
mt, “man”, a name element in earlier Amorite names (H.B. Huffmon, Amorite Personal Names 
in the Mari Texts: A Structural and Lexical Study, Baltimore 1965, 234-235) and appearing as a 
noun in BH only in the plural m*tím, constr. m*té and in the names m‘tisa@él (Gen 4:18; etc.) 
and m*tüselah (Gen 5:21; etc.). 

33 Compare Noth’s earlier categories of names of confession, trust, thanksgiving, desire 
(Wunschnamen), and secular names (Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen). See Albertz' 
discussion of his own classification schema and criteria with reference to those of Noth and 
others (Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 250—254). 
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understood to invoke the deity with direct reference to the birth of person so 
named.’ These birth names, though one of six groups, make up the largest 
group of distinct names (164 of 675, or 28% of distinct names by Albertz’ 
reckoning). These names make reference to the deity's involvement in 
circumstances related to the conception and birth of the child, names like 
"[ntn "El/the god has given [the child]" (HAE I, Arad(8).69:6; etc.), ywSh 
"YHWH has made [the child]" (Kuntillet Ajrud pithos 1 inscription [ninth 
century BCE, HAE I, 61]), yhwbnh “YHWH has created [the child]" (partially 
restored on Lachish jar inscription 27 (seventh/sixth century BCE, HAE I, 
314); mqnyw "Creature of YHWH" (Arad ostracon 60, line 4 [late eighth 
century BCE, HAE I, 112; Arad ostracon 72, line 1 HAE I, n4]); dlyhw “YHWH 
has drawn out [the child]" (Lachish ostracon 22, line 4 [sixth century BCE, 
HAE I, 438]); pqA * [DN] has opened [the eyes ofthe child]" (Lachish ostracon 
19, line 2 [sixth century BCE, HAE I, 435; cf. p'gahyah 2 Kgs 15:22, etc.).°° In 
short, birth names tend to make general expressions similar to those in the 
other theophoric name categories but with specific reference to common 
experiences of childbirth. 

It is hardly surprising that childbirth might figure as a chief concern 
reflected in such a large number of personal names. Childbirth in the 
ancient world was a critical life and death event central to the perennial 
cycle of family life, one that was tied up with the family's physical, emo- 
tional, and economic well-being, and that marked a poignant occasion for 
perceived divine presence and absence in the individual's primary religious 
setting of family life. Indeed, it is among these birth names that one finds 
names relevant to divine silence or absence. 

Divine speech appears as an explicit concern among personal names 
from ancient Israel and the broader Levant, especially names containing 
the verbs ‘nh “to answer" and "mr “to say" The verb ‘nh “to answer,” the 


34 For a complete list of the Hebrew epigraphic birth names with bibliography and com- 
parative name information, see Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 582—601. 

35 Albertz’ sixth and final category is secular names, a group making up 8.6% of all 
instances of Hebrew epigraphic names, by Albertz count. See Albertz in Albertz, Schmitt, 
Family and Household Religion, 256. The largest group when it comes to total instances 
is made up of names of thanksgiving, which account for 993 (or 3496) of the 2,992 total 
instances of personal names. See Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 254—255, 
505. 

36 For this information and more on the names mentioned here, see the following pages in 
Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion: ’Intn, 593; yhwsh, 588; yhwbnh, 587; mqnyhw, 
589; dlyh, 590; pqh, 592. 

37 See Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 584—586. 
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most frequent verb denoting divine speech in the psalms of the individual 
(discussed above), appears in Hebrew epigraphic personal names and in 
comparable biblical names and names from other language groups in two 
basic forms: 


(1) nyhw “Yahweh has answered.” Compare “ndayah Neh 8:4; 10:23; ‘unni 
1Chr 15:18, 20; Neh 12:9 Q'rê; Ammonite ‘nl "El/God has answered" 
in an eighth-century Nimrud letter (CAI 47:1, 2); West Semitic names 
in Akkadian texts from fifth-century BCE Nippur, 'a-na--DINGER.MES, 
'ha-na--DINGER.MES;? Aramaic ‘ny and Phoenician n’ "[DN] has 
answered”; and possibly Edomite qws‘nl (*qaws ‘ana li "Qaus has 
answered me").^ 


38 This form of the name (nyhw) is identified in three instances, all in uncertain readings 
in fragmentary contexts: an inscription from Tell en-Nasbeh (eighth century; G.I. Davies (ed.), 
Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions: Corpus and Concordance, Cambridge: 1991, 109, 463 no. 30.003) 
and two unprovenanced inscriptions, one dated ca. 600 BCE and believed to come from the 
Judean Shephelah (A. Lemaire and A. Yardeni. ‘New Hebrew Ostraca from the Shephela, in: 
S.E. Fassberg and A. Hurvitz (eds), Biblical Hebrew in Its Northwest Semitic Setting: Typological 
and Historical Perspectives | Jerusalem/Winona Lake, Indiana 2006], 201 text 2 line 10, and 
p. 203) and the other a Hebrew or Aramaic seal (Davies, Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions, 142, 463 
no. 100.174). For biblical ‘unni, see HALOT, 856-857. 

39 For the ‘nh-names from Nippur see M.D. Coogan, West Semitic Personal Names in the 
Murasü Documents (Harvard Semitic Monographs 7), Missoula, Montana 1976, 32, 80. 

40 Aramaic ‘ny comes from one ofa group of unprovenanced Aramaic texts on clay tablets, 
perhaps from the Habur-Balikh region and dated by André Lemaire to the seventh cen- 
tury BCE (A. Lemaire, Nouvelles tablettes araméennes (Haute études orientales 34), Geneva 
2001, 79 text u1, verso line 4). Phoenician ‘n’, with the hypochoristic element -’, appears on an 
eighth-century funerary stela from Tyre (H.S. Sader, Iron Age Funerary Stelae from Lebanon 
[Cuadernos de arqueologia mediterranea 11], Barcelona 2005, 74). See also Albertz, Schmitt, 
Family and Household Religion, 584. 

41 From seal impressions excavated at Tell el-Kheleifeh (J.R. Bartlett, Edom and the 
Edomites [JSOT Sup77], Sheffield 1989, 214; Avigad, Sass, Corpus of West Semitic Stamp Seals, 
389-390 no. 1051 A-V; G. Pratico, Nelson Glueck’s 1938-1940 Excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh: 
A Reappraisal [ASOR Archaeological Reports 3], Atlanta 1993, 53-55) and partially recon- 
structed in Arad Ostracon 12:3 (HAE I, 372-373; III pl. XLIII.6; HI, 28-29). The word order 
of qws‘nl is different from that of the other names compared. Also, as Albertz points out, 
the verb ‘nh “to answer” normally takes a suffixed pronominal direct object rather than one 
marked by the preposition /-, making this interpretation of the name uncertain (Albertz, 
Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 273 note 75). An alternative etymology and meaning 
suggested for the predicate is “has achieved” or “is efficacious” (perhaps as a stative or adjecti- 
val form), based on a possible Greek transcription of this name, Qosanelou, a name appearing 
in an offering inscription from Alexandria dated 134 BCE, and supposing an Edomite dialectic 
form deriving from a supposed Common Semitic root ml (cf. Aramaic ‘ml, “to take trou- 
ble, to toil, to exert oneself” = ‘ml; in J. Hoftijzer and K. Jongeling, (eds), Dictionary of the 
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(2) Hebrew ‘nnyhw “Yahweh has answered me."? Compare “nan‘*ya Neh 
3:23; Elephantine Egyptian Aramaic ‘nnyh, ‘nny;* “nani “[DN] has 
answered me” 1Chr 3:24; WS names from Neo-Babylonian Nippur, 
la-na-ni--DINGER.MES (ilu; ilanu) and ‘a-na-ni- "The deity has 
answered me.” 


Divine speech also appears in names with forms of the verb "mr “to say”: 


North-West Semitic Inscriptions [HO], Leiden 1995, 870-871). See J.T. Milik, ‘Nouvelles inscrip- 
tions nabateennes), Syria 35 (1958), 239 with note 3 and p. 240. 

Albertz cites among the Hebrew epigraphic names a Ba‘ l-name from a seventh-century 
BCE ostracon from Mesad HaSavyahu (Yavneh Yam) read "nyb'l by A. Lemaire (Inscriptions 
hébraiques, Tome 1: Les ostraca, Paris 1977, 269), but the reading of the 'ayin and nun are 
doubtful with a more defensible reading being s5'/ a name known in Punic (Benz, Personal 
Names, 174, 383-384) and comparable to BH personal names üs (Gen 10:23; etc.) and y*tis 
(1 Chr 8:10) from the root ‘ws, a bi-form of y, "to counsel, plan" (Dobbs-Allsopp et al, Hebrew 
Inscriptions, 375; cf. HAE I, 333 note a and note 1). Also, in view of both morphological and 
orthographical considerations, the yod in ‘nyb7 would not be expected in a name meaning 
“Bal has answered (nA), neither as the original third consonant of the verbal root nor as 
part of an object suffix ("Bal has answered me"). Compare Punic nb{ (Benz, Personal Names, 
173, 381); Ammonite nn’! (noted above); and Hebrew ‘nnyhw and related biblical names in the 
following paragraph. 

42 From an eighth-century BCE seal impression excavated at Tel Lachish (HAE II/2, 305 
no. 14.7; WSS, 217:571). Compare the personal names ‘anan Neh 10:27; Phoenician ‘nn (Benz, 
Personal Names, 174, 382); Palmyrene Aramaic ‘nn (J.K. Stark, Personal Names in Palmyrene 
Inscriptions, Oxford 1971, 45a, cited in HALOT, 858) "[the Deity] has appeared" ?; cf. the BH 
verb ‘nn, Pi: “to cause to become visible" (Gen 9:14) and Arab. ‘anna, “to appear suddenly, show 
oneself”; Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen, 184; Benz, Personal Names, 382; HALOT, 
858. 

43 [n the Anani Archive from Elephantine (456—402 BCE; B. Porten and A. Yardeni, Text- 
book of Aramaic Documents from Ancient Egypt. Vol. 2: Contracts, Winona Lake, Indiana 1989: 
53-101), both name forms nyh (“YHWH has answered [me]") and ny ("[DN] has answered 
me") appear for the same individualin the case ofthree different people with this very popu- 
lar name: the principal figure among these legal document (‘nnyh | ‘nny br zryh, e.g., text B3.3 
lines 2, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, pp. 60-63); another individual, from another family, named Anani 
(‘nyh br hgy texts B3.8 and B3.13); and the patronym of one of the scribes in the archive (ntn br 
‘nnyh ['nny, text B3.3 line 14; cf. text B3.1 line 20 [Porten and Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic Doc- 
uments, 54—57]). This patronym probably refers to neither of the first two individuals, who 
were apparently men of some wealth. Rather, the scribe's father was probably also a scribe, in 
light of the fact that his own son seems to appear as a scribe in the archive, among documents 
dating to the next generation, m£yh br ntn (texts B.3.5 and B.3.8). 

^* Coogan, West Semitic Personal Names, 32, 80. For the not infrequent occurrence of the 
plural form ofthe word for “god” with the meaning ofa singular in West Semitic and Akkadian 
personal names in Neo-Babylonian and Late Babylonian documents and more broadly in 
Akkadian texts from the first millennium BCE, see J.S. Burnett, A Reassessment of Biblical 
Elohim (SBLDS 183), Atlanta 2001, 40-53. 
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mryhw, 'mryw “Yahweh has spoken” (cf. Ammonite ’mr’l CAI 67 = 
WSS 919, CAI 118 = WSS 899; lmr CAI 147; ^mr CAI 121 = WSS 873;* 
Moabite "mr'| WSS 1019; Aramaic ’mr’! Deutsch and Lemaire 2000: 111); 
and Hebrew ‘mry “| DN] has spoken" and possibly Ammonite ‘mr’ WSS, 
918). 


Other names possibly referring to divine speech are qwlyhw, qlyhw, and qlyw 
perhaps meaning “Voice of YHWH" or “YHWH has spoken" (cf. gölayah Jer 
29:21; Neh 11:7; Aramaic gdql).* Names outside of Hebrew referring to divine 
speech also include Aramaic 5'Irgm “Baal has spoken" and rgm “[DN] has 
spoken,” and Phoenician rgm (WSS 1099). 

These names of divine speech figure prominently among two subsets of 
birth names that Albertz recognizes in connection with specific religious 
practices connected with the family, what he considers to be names relating 
to prayers and vows and names referring to birth oracles.? This possibil- 
ity merits further consideration on two grounds. First, such a connection 
would set these names apart from the usual tendency of theophoric per- 
sonal names to make fairly general expressions about the deity's perceived 
qualities or actions in life's circumstances (without reference to specific 
worship acts), even in connection with the event of childbirth. Second, 


45 The one instance of 'mryw is from a Kuntillet Ajrud pithos inscription (Renz and Röllig, 
HAE I, 62). The form ’mryhw occurs in an eighth-century ostracon inscription (and partially 
restored on another) from Tel Beer Sheba (Tell es-Seba‘) and in Gibeon (el-Gib), jar handle 
inscriptions (Renz and Róllig, HAE I, 236—237, 260) and in numerous unprovenanced seals 
(see Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 585). 

46 CAI147is Ostracon VII excavated from Tell el-Mazar, dated to the fifth century BCE. The 
rest of the Ammonite "mr names are from unprovenanced seals mostly dated to the eighth 
and seventh centuries BCE. 

47 These last two names occurring only in unprovenanced seals: 'mry (HAE II/2, 18 no. 1.7 
[= WSS, 66 no. 45], p. 180 no. 3.4 [= WSS, 85 no. 13]); mr’ (WSS, 342 no. 918). See Albertz, 
Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 586. 

^5 One instance of qwlyhw occurs in a seventh-century ostracon from Tel Masos (Khirbet 
el-MSa8; HAE I, 335-336 ostracon 3 line 3), and qlyw occurs in an eighth-century Samaria 
ostracon (HAE I, 140-141 ostracon 4 line 2). The other Hebrew epigraphic names mentioned 
here occur in unprovenanced seals. These names are not well understood, as the root qwl 
does not occur as a verb in BH (but cf. Arabic gala, “to say, speak") and the vocalization 
of the biblical name gölaya(h) is difficult (see Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen, 32 
note 1; HALOT, 1085), but may possibly be explained as an imperative with paragogic -á (see 
Joüon-Muraoka 1993: § 48d). 

49 Aramaic b‘rgm is from a Syrian seal dated to the eighth century BCE (Maraqten, Die 
semitischen Personennamen, 73), and rgm is from an inscribed bronze bowl from Nimrud 
(Maraqten, Die semitischen Personennamen, 100). 

50 Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 583-586. 
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attention to this question bears on specific notions of divine speech in the 
context of family religion as reflected in the names. 

The most promising example of a name possibly relating to a vow is 
drsyhw “YHWH has sought [the payment of the vow]"* In granting the birth 
ofthe child, the deity is thus understood to “seek” the payment a parent has 
promised in a vow (1Sam 1:11; Prov 3:12; cf. Deut 23:22). As compelling a 
case as Albertz makes for this understanding of the name, an alternative 
is commended by the appearance of BH drs directly in the context of 
childbirth, where Job curses the day of his birth in Job 3: 


Cursed be the day on which I was born, 
The night when one said, “She has conceived a male child.” 
Let that day become darkness, 
May God above not seek (dr$) it (al-yidr‘sehü ’lo“h mimma'al). 
May (divine) light not shine upon it. 
Why did I not die at birth, 
Come forth from the womb and expire??? 


Here, drs in the context of childbirth denotes God's beneficent care, without 
which one's life from its beginning would succumb to the powers of chaos 
(“gloom and deep darkness,” "cloud," verse 5; Leviathan, verse 8; the dark- 
ening ofthe stars, verse 9) and ultimately death (verse 11). By invoking these 


5! In a seal excavated from an eighth-century context at Arad (HAE II/2, 194 no. 4.18) and 
in several unprovenanced seals (HAE II/2, 193-194 no. 4.17 = WSS, 91 no. 131). For the possible 
but difficult reading of this name in an unprovenanced ostracon and in other seals in private 
collections, see Lemaire and Yardeni, ‘New Hebrew Ostraca, 201 and 203 note 24. For this 
explanation ofthe name, see Albertz in Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 272, 
585. 

52 See Albertz in Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 272, 585. Indeed, the 
verb drs with God as subject in BH often refers to divine reckoning of guilt or obligation 
borne by an individual (e.g., Gen 9:5; Ps 10:4, 13, 15; also Deut 18:19; Ezek 14:3; Job 10:6; 2 Chr 
24:22; similarly, Ezek 33:6; 34:10) and, in one instance, to the deity's seeking the payment ofa 
vow (Deut 23:22). Albertz emphasizes this passage in connection, specifically, with a woman's 
request to God for a child as one occasion for a vow (1Sam 1:11; Prov 31:2). 

In a similar but more general sense, drs can refer to God's acceptance or expectation 
of other forms of right worship or ethical behavior (Ezek 20:40; Mic 6:8). Typically, the 
repayment ofa vow is a public act carried out at a cult place (e.g.,1Sam 1:21, 24-28; Deut 23:18; 
Ps 22:26b), but, as Albertz points out, the vow presumably could be made at home (1Sam 
1:21; cf. verses 9-11). Albertz makes this point with specific reference to Jer 44:17, 25 (which 
does not deal specifically with vows for a child), a passage that he understands to suggest 
that vows might be made and repaid in domestic or other family related settings, although 
the passage indicates repayment through formal cultic practices, whether in a public or 
household setting. 

53 Job 3:3-4, n. 
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dark forces, Job’s self-imprecation calls for a reversal of the divine protective 
care known on the day of his birth and perhaps observed annually on “his 
day” (12). 

Like the psalms of the individual (discussed above), Job 3 assumes the 
familial setting of childbirth as the basis for the divine-human relationship, 
one normally described in terms of the deity’s attentive care for the individ- 
ual. In this setting, the verb dr$ denotes the deity’s active role in ensuring 
favorable circumstances for life. Thus the name drsyhw might be best under- 
stood in reference to YHWH's beneficent care, or “seeking,” recognized in the 
successful conception and birth of the child.’ This notion of divine protec- 
tive seeking in the family-based context of childbirth converges with more 
prevalent metaphors of divine presence and speech relevant to family reli- 
gion. 

Another epigraphic name Albertz connects with childbirth as a divine 
response to a vow is h$byhw, which he interprets to mean, “YHWH has 
taken [the vow] into account" (cf. h*Sabyahi, h“sabyah 1Chr 25:3, 19; etc.).°° 
In support, Albertz invokes an apparently technical, priestly usage of BH 
hsb in three instances (Lev 7:18; 17:4; Num 18:27), where the verb occurs in 
the Niphal indicating conditions under which certain sacrifices or other 
offerings are “reckoned” to a person as satisfactory cultic acts or as an 
unacceptable act incurring guilt (Lev 17:4). Because the verb occurs in the 


54 On these aspects of this passage, see C.A. Newsom, ‘The Book of Job: Introduction, 
Commentary, and Reflections’, in: L.E. Keck (ed.), The New Interpreter’s Bible (Nashville 1996), 
4:366-368. 

55 God’s care and favorable “seeking” or “looking after” is denoted by drs also in Deut 
11:11-12, which describes YHWH's providential care over Canaan as a fertile land well watered 
by rainfall and as a land that YHWH “looks after (drs). The eyes of YHWH are always on it, 
from the beginning of the year to the end of the year.” In Ezek 34:1-12, YHWH pledges to 
"seek out” (drs) his people in the way that a shepherd looks for his sheep and to rescue them 
from “all the places to which they have been scattered on a day of clouds and thick darkness” 
(btyóm ‘anan wa“räpel); cf. darkness imagery (hösek w*salmawet ... “nānā) in Job's invoked 
day of darkness resulting from the loss of divine “seeking” (drs) in Job 3:5, along with further 
darkness imagery in Job 3:3, 6, 9. Second Chronicles 14:6 refers to God’s care for his people: 
“he has sought us, and has given us peace all around us.” 

With another potentially favorable nuance of meaning, YHWH is the one who “searches 
out (drs) every heart, and understands every plan and thought” of people and rewards or 
punishes them with divine presence or absence, respectively (1 Chr 28:9; cf. Ps 7:10b). 

56 See Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 585. The name h$byhw occurs in 
an inscribed jar fragment from Mesad Heshavyahu dating to the seventh century (HAE I, 
333-334) and in an unprovenanced seal (HAE II/2, 227 no. 8.64). In addition to h“sabyahü, 
h“Sabyah (1 Chr 25:3, 19; etc.), see h“süba (1Chr 3:20; hassüb 1 Chr 9:14; etc.; h“Sabnah Neh 10:26; 
h“Sabn°yah Neh 3:20; 9:5). 
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Niphal in these instances (yehaseb/w*nehsab l- “it shall be reckoned to one 
as...”), itis not clear whether the deity is the implied agent of the “reckoning” 
or whether this use of fsb belongs to the language of general evaluation (cf. 
Lev 25:31; Ps 106:31).7 The verb fsb can also have a more general sense of 
God's favorable or unfavorable regard for an individual or his ways (Gen 
15:6; Ps 32:2) or of the deity's caring concern for an individual: “O Lord, 
may you have regard for me" (yah*sab l- Ps 40:18; cf. 70:6). Other biblical hsb 
names indicate a similar request for the deity's beneficent regard (A*sabna) 
"Have regard, please" (Neh 10:26; h*sabn*yah “Have regard, please, O YHWH” 
Neh 3:20; 9:5) and the recognition of caring regard as a divine attribute 
(hassüb “Considerate” 1Chr 9:14; etc.; “subd "Consideration" [of the deity] 
1Chr 3:20). In light of the biblical evidence as a whole, epigraphic hsbyhw, 
along with its biblical counterparts, might be best understood to express 
recognition of YHWH's beneficent regard for the individual in the gift of 
the child, and the tendency of personal names to employ general language 
weighs against a technical usage related to vows.9? 

While the names drsyhw “YHWH has sought" and hsbyhw “YHWH has 
regarded” may not relate explicitly to the deity’s response to a vow, they 
nonetheless belong among other names acknowledging favorable divine 
attention in the birth of a child.“ As Albertz has shown with reference to 


57 For this point and for the relevance of Ps 40:18, see K. Seybold, TDOT 5:228-245, here 
240-241. 

58 Both names are formed as imperatives with the proclitic particle of entreaty, written 
in h“Sabnäh (the name of a male) with the final mater lectionis -/ rather than the mater -’ 
typically used for the particle of entreaty in BH to distinguish the particle from the ending 
-nah of feminine plural imperfect and imperative forms (P. Joüon, T. Muraoka A Grammar 
of Biblical Hebrew [SubBi 14/1-2], Rome 1993, 48 $7b) and in h“Sabn°yah with reduced 
vocalization preceding the vocative divine name element. On the particle of entreaty, see 
Joüon and Muraoka, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew, 350—351 $105c. The vocalization of the 
particle is evident in its use in earlier Amorite names with imperatives, e.g., su-ub-na-DINGIR 
(ilu) “Return, please, O god!” (cf. su-ub-IIM (Adad) “Return, O Adad!”), as discussed by 
Huffmon, Amorite Personal Names, 86-87, 236. 

59 For h*stibah “consideration,” cf. *mümäh "fidelity" g°büräh “strength,” m°lükäh “king- 
ship.” For hassüb “considerate,” cf. hannün “gracious,” rahüm “merciful,” gassüb "attentive," 
etc. See Joüon and Muraoka, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew, $ 88Ec (Qatül), Ic (Qattül). 

60 See where Albertz, in the light of added epigraphic evidence, prescinds from his earlier 
determination that these hsb names were “professional names” in light of their frequency 
among Levites and temple singers in the Hebrew Bible (Albertz, Schmitt, Family and House- 
hold Religion, 265-266). 

61 Other names that Albertz considers in connection with vows, psry and šryhw, are not 
as well understood. For psry, from an unprovenanced Hebrew seal, see HAE II /2, 233 no. 10.10, 
and for the root psr see Hoftijzer, Jongeling, Dictionary of the North-West Semitic Inscriptions, 
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biblical texts, this was an important concern of family religion that was 
certainly addressed in the form of vows and personal names.” Both these 
religious forms offered channels for seeking and acknowledging divine help 
in the context of Israelite family religion, but the names seem to show divine 
“seeking” and “regarding” as metaphors converging with divine presence 
and speech. 

Along with vows, Albertz considers prayer as a worship practice reflected 
in names.® He assembles over a dozen Hebrew epigraphic names that are 
indeed stated as prayers, names constructed with imperative forms, for 
example, tn’l “Give, O god!”; Snyh, ’Snyw “Give [a child], please, O YHWH!”; 
xn “Give [a child], please, [O DN]!”; $6°l “Come back, O god"; Shnyhw “Come 
back, please, O YHWH” (cf. süba(h) yhwh, Ps 6:5).™ In these last two names 
mentioned, the request for the child is expressed with the verb sib, appar- 
ently calling on an absent deity to "return" and grant a child. In fact, these süb 
names account for over half the prayer names (see also $b’h “Come back, O 
[divine] brother!”; shy, $bn’ “come back, [O DN]!”; Sbnyh, Sbnyw “come back, 
please, O YHWH!”). Another name with this verb is ysb “May [DN] come 
back” (cf. yastib Num 26:24; etc.; yaSob‘am 1 Chr 11:11 etc.). The simple mode 
of speech in mostly imperative forms suggest spontaneous prayer by the 


930 (under psr). For s‘ryhw, see $“aryä(h) ıChr 8:38; 9:44 and HALOT, 1619. Albertz also 
includes as a reference to a vow, the name mkr “Sold,” (that is, “someone who hires himself 
out to earn wages" HALOT, 579-580) in two unprovenanced sea ls (HAE II/2, no. 13.31; cf. 
makir Gen 50:23; etc.), which more likely an expression of the individual's devotion to the 
deity and thus has a similar meaning to names with ‘bd "servant, slave,” n'r “servant boy,’ and 
gr "sojourner" (e.g., epigraphic bdyhw [HAE I, Arad(8)49:8; etc.]); ‘bd’ “servant [of DN]” [HAE 
I, Arad(8).72:5; etc.]; abd“el "Servant/slave of El/God" Jer 36:26; etc. see HALOT, 776-777; 
n*'aryà 1 Chr 3:22; etc.; gryhw [HAE I, Arad(8).64:1; cf. Ps 39:13]. For more information on these 
names and others, see Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 565—568. Compare 
Albertz's explanation of mkr (Albertz, Schmitt 2012: 265—266, 271-273, 585). 

62 See Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 271. 

63 Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 583-584. 

64 Most of these names have multiple attestations. For sources and references, see Albertz, 
Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 583. For "ws “to give” cf. Arabic asa “to bestow”; 
Ugaritic usn "gift"; and the biblical personal name y*Aó'as, yó'as. See HALOT, 26. Note the 
imperative (prayer) names mentioned among the hsb names (above): h*sabnah “Have regard, 
please" Neh 10:26; h*Sabn*yah “Have regard, please, O YHWH" Neh 3:20; 9:5. 

85 Most of these names have multiple attestations. For references, see Albertz, Schmitt, 
Family and Household Religion, 583. For earlier West Semitic sib names, see numerous 
Amorite names formed both as yasub + DN and as names with imperatives, e.g., Sub(na) + DN 
e.g., Su-ub-“I8kUR/IM(Adad), $u-ub-na-DINGIR(iu) and Ugaritic tbm and tbil; see Huffmon, 
Amorite Personal Names, 266; C.H. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook, 3 vols. (Analecta Orientalia 38), 
Rome 1965, 501 lexical entry 19.2661. 
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individual within the situation of need rather than formal prayer and vow 
made at a public cult place (e.g., 1Sam 1:9-11) or even ritual in the domestic 
cult. 

In all these imperative names, the person so named is understood to 
represent the divine answer to the request for a child. The name thus recalls 
the parent’s plea for the child eventually granted, who now bears that name. 
Similarly, other names refer to the child as an answer to a prayer or petition: 
$l “(the one] requested” (cf. Sa'ul 1Sam 9:2, etc.; §°al Ezr 10:29; $°altiél1Chr 
317; etc.); Ih “[the object of the] request”); bgs/bgst "[he/she who was | 
sought [from DN]. In these names of prayer and petition, the name bearer 
stands as an implied answer to the request fora child, a concern that in many 
of these names is stated in terms of divine absence and presence (swb). 

It is in this connection that Albertz considers the ‘nh (“answer”) names— 
epigraphic Hebrew ‘nyhw and ‘nnyhw along with similar biblical and com- 
parative names (see above). As Albertz suggests, these names cannot def- 
initely be tied to formal verbal communication in an oracle or assurance 
from a priest or prophet (e.g., 1Sam 1:17; 2Kgs 4:16), but could also imply a 
“nonverbal sign" as indicated in Judges 13:23.” In the psalms of the individ- 
ual, the divine “answer” is generally indicated to be a resolution of the crisis 
within the sufferer's life circumstances (see above). The crisis addressed in 
the case of personal names most likely would involve the expectation and 
birth of the child, matters closest at hand in name giving. Like the prayer 
names, these “answer” names imply that the child born and thus bearing the 
name is understood to represent the divine answer to the human request. 

To summarize regarding names Albertz associates with prayers and vows, 
while a direct reference to vows is not clear among the names considered 
thus far, many names do reflect extemporaneous human direct speech to 
the deity in request of a child, and many others designate the name bearer 
as a divine answer to such a request. These prayer names need not repre- 
sent formal ritual, even in the home, but suggest spontaneous prayer by 
the individual in whatever setting. Among various names indicating effica- 
cious divine involvement in connection with the birth of a child, especially 
noteworthy are names requesting the deity's “turn” or “return” ($wb) to avail- 
ability and names with ‘nh making explicit reference to divine speech as a 
metaphor for an efficacious divine response. As in the psalms of the indi- 


$6 Most of these names have either multiple attestations or counterparts in other language 
groups or both. See Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 583—584. 
67 Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 273. 
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vidual, divine absence and speech appear as complementary metaphors 
conveying, respectively, negative and positive experiences of divine involve- 
ment in family religious life. 

The other names of divine speech—"mryhw, ’mryw, 'mry, qwlyhw, qlyhw, 
and qlyw and similar biblical and comparative names— figure prominently 
among those that Albertz associates specifically with birth oracles. In 
contrast with the verb ‘nh, which figures prominently in indicating divine 
speech in psalms of the individual (see above), the verb ‘mr plays virtually 
no role in divine speech to the individual (cf. Ps 35:3) but rather is attributed 
to God in the creation of the world (Ps 33:9), commands to forces of nature 
(Ps 107:25), divine distinctions over against humankind as a whole (Pss 12:6; 
90:3), and in national traditions of warfare (Pss 68:12), exodus and conflict 
with Egyptians (Pss 105:31, 34; 106:23), law and covenant (Ps 50:16), and 
Davidic kingship (Pss 2:7; 89:20). This pattern suggests that, unlike the use 
of ‘nh as a metaphor for divine response in life's circumstances, *mr may 
indicate more formalized divine speech, such as oracles. 

As Albertz insightfully explains in connection with these names, the 
verb ‘mr indicates divine speech in various biblical narratives that portray 
formal divine pronouncements regarding the unexpected birth of a child 
or the future of the anticipated child, with these divine messages being 
conveyed through theophanies (Gen 17:9), oracles at local cult places (Gen 
25:22-23; 1Sam 127), by traveling “men of God” (2Kgs 4:8-10, 16), or by 
wandering divine messengers who might appear as human beings (Gen 
18:10, 14; Judg 13:2-8).9 Other epigraphic names that might suggest mantic 
communication from the divine—bnhs “Baal has given an omen" and 
nhs "[DN] has given an omen’—unfortunately, appear in unprovenanced 
inscriptions and thus come up short as firm evidence for a specific name 
but nonetheless suggest a more likely explanation for biblical nahas (1Sam 
11:1; etc.) than “snake,” for which biblical traditions suggest either negative 


68 Albertz in Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 266-267, 585—586 table 5.3. 
Along with those mentioned, Albertz also includes Agínyh, from an unprovenanced seal 
dated to the seventh century BCE, which he interprets to mean “YHWH has revealed to me” 
(as does Róllig in HAE II/2, 376 no. 20.2 = WSS, no. 344). But in BH the Hiphil of glh only refers 
to exile, and the verbal element ofthe name might also be understood as a Niphal imperative, 
thus indicating a name of theophany (like others Albertz considers; Albertz, Schmitt, Family 
and Household Religion, 267) with the meaning, “Be revealed to me, O YHWH" (See Avigad, 
Sass, Corpus of West Semitic Stamp Seals, 492; cf. Albertz in Albertz, Schmitt, Family and 
Household Religion, 266 and note 55, 274). Neither understanding of the name necessarily 
indicates speech but, rather, presence. 

69 Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 273-274. 
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connotations (Gen 3) that would be out of step with other animal names 
or specific, cultic connotations (cf. Num 21:4, 9; 2 Kgs 18:4) contrary to the 
tendency toward general meanings among West Semitic personal names.” 

Verbal communication from the divine regarding the birth of the child so 
named receives emphasis in the name ml’ky “| DN is] my Messenger” (i.e., “a 
messenger unto me"; cf. mal‘aki Mal 13; Punic bm’ “Baal is (my) messen- 
ger”),” an expression which accords with the apparent interchangeability 
between YHWH and “the messenger of YHWH" (mal’ak yhwh) in biblical 
narratives portraying the announcement of the birth by a divine messen- 
ger (e.g., Gen 16:11, 13; 18:2-3, 10; etc.).” If this is the relevant association for 
these names, the reference is not so much to a formal ritual or oracle as it is 
to the parent's perception of divine visitation (but cf. Judg 13:21-23). Alter- 
natively, the name may express a more general reference to the deity as a 
messenger to the individual, as suggested by the frequently attested Punic 
name b'Im['k “Baal is a messenger"? It is in this sense that the Hebrew name 
m['ky can be best understood to express the deity's accessibility and direct 
communication to the individual. 

As for the names qwlyhw, glyhw, and qlyw, in comparison with the verb 
mr, biblical qwl plays even less of a role in psalms of individual lament and 
thanksgiving, or in other biblical texts portraying family religion. As a noun 


70 The only occurrence of b'Ínhs is in an unprovenanced ostracon, the last two letters 
being somewhat uncertain in Lemaire's reading. See Lemaire, Yardeni, ‘New Hebrew Ostraca’, 
220 (inscription 15, line 1). 

For the biblical name nahas (1Sam n3, etc.), compare the nouns nahas “snake”; nahsön 
Exod 6:23; etc.; n°hiista@ 2 Kgs 24:8; cf. n°hüstek, a noun in parallel with erwá “nakedness” Ezek 
16:36; n°hüstän, the bronze cultic snake sculpture in Num 21:4, 9; 2 Kgs 18:4. Compare the 
segholate noun nahas (“curse, omen”) in the Numbers Balaam narrative (Num 23:23; 24:1) 
and verb nhs in some instances (Deut 18:10; 2 Kgs 17:17; etc.; cf. Gen 44:5, 15; Lev 19:26—28). 

The comparative names Albertz assembles as indicating a birth omen (all featuring differ- 
ent verbal roots) are more simply understood to mean the deity has “placed” or “intended” 
the birth of the child (see, Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 586). Of these, 
the one that seems most compelling as a reference to divination, ’hkld “[my divine] brother 
has picked [me by drawing lots]" is better understood to mean the deity has "taken" the child 
from the womb at birth (cf. Pss 22:10-11; 71:6), with meaning similar to names with dlh “to 
draw out" (e.g., dlyw "YHWH has drawn out" eighth-century incised storage jar fragment from 
Hazor [HAE I, 125]; for others, see Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 590). 

71 Hebrew ml’ky is found in Arad ostracon 97:1 (seventh-century BCE, HAE I). For the 
frequently attested Punic name b'Im/'k “Baal is a messenger [to me],’ see Benz, Personal 
Names, 96, 344. 

7? Slightly different is the explanation of Albertz (Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household 
Religion, 2775, 586). 

73 Cited in Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 586 and found in Benz, 
Personal Names, 96, 344. 
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in Psalms, qwl can refer to the human voice in prayer, lament, and com- 
munal praise (Pss 6:9; 18:7 = 2Sam 22:7; Ps 66:8) and to the divine voice in 
connection with national traditions of creation (Ps 104:7), wilderness wan- 
dering (“voice of YHWH" gölyhwh, Ps 106:25), and often in connection with 
thunder and earthquake in mythic or theophanic displays of YHWH’s power 
over the world (Ps 1814 = 2Sam 22:14; Ps 29:3-9 qól yhwh; Pss 46:7; 68:34; 
7739)-* Although qwl does not occur as a verb in BH, the vocalization of the 
personal name gölayah (Jer 29:21; Neh 11:7) indicates an imperative with par- 
agogic -a(A), a form appearing in direct speech to God by the individual in 
Psalms (""màray ha’zina(h) yhwh, “Give ear to my words, O YHWH’ Ps 5:2; 
Stiba(h) yhwh, "Come back, O YHWH,) Ps 6:5; qorba (h) napsi “Draw near to 
my life!" Ps 69:19).5 Even if qwl as a verbal root remains invisible in biblical 
depictions of family piety, the verbal form of the name indicates a plea to 
God to respond in speech, arguably formal speech as known in an oracle 
regarding the birth of the person bearing the name.” If that understanding 
is correct, these names imply that the name bearer's birth was the subject of 
that oracle and that the name bearer stands as the ultimate divine response 
to this human plea in the context family religious concerns. In any case, the 
names qwlyhw, qlyhw, and qlyw indicate divine speech of some form as a 
desideratum in the context of family religion. 

These names of divine speech (with ‘nh, ’mr, qwl) occur among others 
indicating divine absence ($wb), both stated in terms of a request or a 
recollection of perceived divine action in the birth of a child. While a few 
of the names indicate divine speech in the form of angelic visitation (mlk) 
or perhaps an oracle sought (names with "mr and qwl), in keeping with the 
broader tendencies of personal names, most of the names suggested in this 
context indicate an informal human plea, including spontaneous prayer or 
divine response more generally in a time of need (nA, drs, hsb, $l, bqs). 
In each case, the person bearing the name stands as the ultimate, living 
response to human concern posed to the divine. 


74 Although Ps 18:14 (= 2 Sam 22:14) describes YHWH's response to the individual's cry for 
help, it is from the temple and with cosmic ramifications that divine help arrives (Ps 18:7 - 
2Sam 22:7). In this royal context (verse 51), the forms of expression relating to the personal, 
family god have been combined with language and imagery associated with official worship 
at the central sanctuary (see especially, verses 8-16). 

75 For further examples and discussion of paragogic -a(A) with imperatives in BH, see 
Joüon, Muraoka 1993: § 48d. Compare the similar suggestion by Noth, Die israelitischen 
Personennamen, 32 note 1. For Hebrew qwl as a verb, compare Arabic gala. 

76 Albertz in Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 274. 
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This implication also applies to a group of birth names that state the 
concern for divine absence most poignantly, with the question, “Where is 
[DN]?”” Among the Hebrew epigraphic names, this name form appears in 
only one instance and in an unprovenanced inscription (’y’m),” but it occurs 
in several instances in the Hebrew Bible ("ízebel 1Kgs 16:13; etc.; ’ikaböd 
1Sam 4:21; 14:3; lezer Num 26:30; ehüd Judg 3:15; etc.; "iyyób Job 13; etc.; 
itamar Exod 6:23; etc.; ayya(h) Gen 36:24; etc.) and is abundantly attested 
more broadly among West Semitic personal names.” The question of divine 
absence, indicating the parent's despair in face of childlessness or difficulty 
in childbirth, finds its answer in the successful birth of the person bearing 
the name.” 

In addition to the names of divine absence, the epigraphic onomasti- 
con includes names of divine presence: 7b’ “[my] god has come [to me]" 
eighth-century BCE (Samaria ostracon 1 [HAE I, 89 text 1 line 6]; cf. Ps 121:1); 
qrb’wr “the [divine] light has come close [to me]” (Arad ostracon 24, line 14 
[sixth-century BCE, HAE I, 392] cf. Ps 69:19; grb’r [from two unprovenanced 
seal impressions, HAE II/2, p. 375 text 19.4; p. 431 text 59.1; partially restored 
on an ostracon excavated in Jerusalem from a seventh/sixth-century stra- 
tum, HAE I, 404]); qdm "[DN] has come toward [me]" (partially restored 
in Arad ostracon 39, line 1 [seventh century BCE, HAE I, 300]; cf. qadmtel 
Ezr 2:40; etc.; cf. Ps 59:1; OSA ’Igdm, yqdm'l; G. Ryckmans, Les noms pro- 
pres sud-sémitiques [Bibliothèque du Muséon 2; 3 vols.], Louvain 1934-1935: 
2:30, 74); yhwshr “YHWH has come by" (partially restored in Arad ostracon 


77 Burnett, Where is God?, 4, 180 note 8. 

78 As a patronym in a seal from a private collection. See HAE II/2, 256 no. 10.82, Albertz, 
Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 598. 

79 Including Amorite and Ugaritic names, and even as a longstanding name form among 
Akkadian personal names. See Burnett, ‘Divine Absence in Biblical Personal Names’: in: 
A. Demsky (ed.), These Are the Names: Studies in Jewish Onomastics, Volume 5, Ramat Gan, 
2011, 71-93, here 73-79. 

80 Compare Albertz (Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 293), and also 
Stamm's earlier understanding of these as Ersatznamen recognizing the child as a substitute 
for a deceased relative, an interpretation that involves recognizing the kinship elements 
in personal names as references to human family members rather than deities (Stamm, 
'Hebráische Ersatznamen’). For K. van der Toorn, the kinship elements refer to deified 
deceased ancestors (‘Ancestors and Anthroponyms: Kinship Terms as Theophoric Elements 
in Hebrew Names, ZAW 108 (1996): 1-11). Clear references to deities in the same positions and 
locutions as kinship terms within personal names indicate that the kinship name elements 
are used in reference to proper deities. See Burnett, 'Divine Absence'; Albertz (Albertz, 
Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 350—353). 
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90, HAE I, 158)? and sknyw “YHWH was present" (Kuntillet Ajrud jar frag- 
ment [HI, 297 line 1,620]; cf. $ckanya(h) Ezr 8:3; etc.; S*kanyahá 1Chr 24:11; 
etc.; Ugar skn, Skny).® In addition to those names with verbal constructions, 
the divine presence names also include other references to the deity's effi- 
cacious presence during the conception, pregnancy, and birth of the child: 
pnyh “presence ['name'] of YHWH”, pr’! “presence of El/the god" (cf. GNN 
p’ntel Gen 32:31, p'nüel Gen 32:32; etc.; cf. PN y'punne(h) Num 13:6); smyh 
“presence [‘name’] of YHWH" (Arad ostracon no [sixth century BCE, HAE I, 
401]; cf. má el 1Sam 1:20; etc.; Phoenician and Punic names, e.g., $mzbl, sm’ 
both as names of females). 

To summarize, Hebrew epigraphic personal names include those that 
articulate concerns for divine presence (swb, grb, qdm, shr, skn, pny, $m) 
and divine speech (nA, "mr, qwl) in the context of child birth, a central 
concern for family life in the ancient world. The concern over assistance 
from the deity in this context is stated negatively in terms of divine absence 
(especially, with ’y-) rather than silence. These names, like the broader 
category of birth names, were given in recognition of the deity's efficacious 
involvement in the successful pregnancy and birth of the child. The name 
bearer thus lives on as the implied answer to the question or plea for 
divine assistance articulated or recalled by these names of divine presence, 


81 On this name, compare Albertz: “YHWH has turned to [me]" (Albertz, Schmitt, Family 
and Household Religion, 540). 

82 HI, 297 line 1,620. Albertz also lists a number of instances of sknyhw in unprovenanced 
inscriptions (see Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 587). For Ugaritic $kn and 
Skny, see F. Grondahl Die Personennamen der Texte aus Ugarit (Vol. 1 of StP 1), Rome 1967, 192, 
413b. For more on these skn names in Hebrew, see Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household 
Religion, 267—268, 277, 587. Albertz classifies sknyw as a birth name and the others listed here 
as “names of thanksgiving” (Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 540—541). 

83 For these and more Phoenician and Punic names, see Benz, Personal Names, 180—181, 
419. For $m “name” as a term for divine presence, see Burnett, Where Is God?, 30, 192 note 15; 
‘Divine Absence, 74 and note 7. Compare the interpretation ofthe element $m in these names 
to mean “descendent,” which Albertz follows even while pointing out that the notion of the 
child as offspring ofthe deity is fairly foreign in an Israelite context (Albertz, Schmitt, Family 
and Household Religion, 289); but cf. Aramaic and Phoenician names calling the child the 
"offspring" (zr‘) of the deity, perhaps in the context in which the father of the child is in 
question, an intriguing suggestion by Albertz in connection with yizr°“()el (Jezreel) in Hos 1:4 
(Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 289, 596). A different meaning for the sm 
names is supported by the fact that some of the Phoenician and Punic sm names are names 
of females, which does not fit the usual notion of a descendant and heir as male (Deut 25:6; 
Num 171-4). In both of the latter passages, the word sem is a technical, legal term not for the 
son himself but rather the claim to land ownership passed down from the deceased father, 
asis clear in Num 27:4. 
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absence, and speech. While some of these names (with ‘mr and qwl) may be 
understood to indicate divine speech in the form of birth oracles, personal 
names making references to formal cultic practices, even in the intimate 
context of the familial cult, would prove quite unusual among Israelite and 
Levantine personal names. Most of these names, in keeping with the usual 
pattern of West Semitic personal names, are cast in general terms reflecting 
the name giver's experience of the divine in the midst of life's distress and 
joy, which includes perceptions of divine presence and absence, silence and 
speech, in personal circumstances. 

This review of written evidence for Israelite and Judean family religion 
confirms that divine absence and silence were concepts articulated in this 
everyday religious realm affecting virtually all people. In psalms of individ- 
ual lament and thanksgiving, the desired or recalled divine "answer" (‘nh 
and, less frequently "speech", dbr), is synonymous with a divine response 
to the personal crises that are described variously, impressionistically, and 
generically in these psalms. Although the matter of divine speech is thus 
stated in positive terms, the individual's seemingly perennial need to appeal 
to the deity for such a response implies as a common circumstance divine 
silence, this negative formulation ofthe matter being stated more frequently 
with spatial metaphors of divine absence or remoteness (rhg), as is the pat- 
tern among personal names, which also contain positive assertions of divine 
presence. As the psalms show, divine absence and silence were real concerns 
rooted both in the threat of death that faced the individual and in the notion 
of YHWH's remoteness from death's realm, a concept shared more broadly 
in Israelite religion. 


Material Cultural Evidence 


Abundant and indispensible evidence for family religion consists in archae- 
ological evidence from domestic structures and other spaces of family life. 
While much ofthis evidence lacked full engagement in earlier scholarship, it 
has received increasing attention in the last two decades.*' As is the case for 


84 See, e.g., Van der Toorn, Family Religion; P.M.M. Daviau, ‘Family Religion: Archaeolog- 
ical Evidence for the Paraphernalia of the Domestic Cult, in: P.M.M. Daviau, J.W. Wevers, 
M. Weigl (eds), The World ofthe Aramaeans II: Studies in History and Archaeology in Honour of 
Paul-Eugene Dion (JSOT Sup 325), Sheffield 2001, 199-229; S. Ackerman, ‘Household Religion, 
Family Religion, and Women’s Religion in Ancient Israel’, in: Bodel, Olyan (eds), Household 
and Family Religion, 127-158; C. Meyers, ‘Household Religion, in: F. Stavrakopoulou, J. Barton 
(eds), Religious Diversity in Ancient Israel and Judah, New York 2010, 18-134. 
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Albertz’ treatment of the written evidence, Schmitt advances the discussion 
of the material cultural evidence considerably by assembling a thorough 
overview of the relevant published material and by offering his own well 
substantiated synthesis, thus providing a basis for further engagement of 
the material evidence for family religion and debate concerning its inter- 
pretation.® 

In comparison with written evidence, material cultural remains present 
obvious limits for discerning specific ideas and concepts like divine silence 
or absence. Even so, material evidence provides vital information about reli- 
gious practices and about artistic symbolism (in the form of figurines, for 
example) that relate to basic religious ideas articulated in texts, including 
both immediately related texts (such as inscriptions from cult places and 
personal names from seals) and biblical and broader ancient Near Eastern 
sources. The clear testimony of this written evidence for ancient Israel, as 
reviewed above, is that human beings sought the help of deities they knew 
in a family context for survival, flourishing, and overcoming problems on 
a daily basis, and the deity’s involvement in life is regularly articulated in 
terms of divine presence or speech. While the spatial nature of archaeo- 
logical assemblages and their architectural loci tends to favor inferences in 
terms of divine presence or absence, the textual evidence has shown that 
divine presence and speech go hand in seeking divine involvement in daily 
life.®” 

An overarching insight from Schmitt's study of the archaeological evi- 
dence is that religion of the family household was both foundational for 
that at higher levels of social complexity (neighborhood, town, and per- 
haps beyond) and, at the same time, constituted a distinct arena of ritu- 
alized activity integrated with daily and presumably seasonal rhythms of 
life and sustenance.® This archaeological evidence offers an opportunity for 


85 Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion. 

86 Seal iconography lies outside the scope of this discussion mainly because it does not 
lend itself to interpretations of divine absence or silence. Also, seal iconography deals chiefly 
in a symbolism of international prestige, with some implications for elite family life but less 
integral to family religion more generally considered. Similarly, Schmitt (Albertz, Schmitt, 
Family and Household Religion, 367-386). 

87 For the use of information from available textual sources in archaeological interpreta- 
tions as a desideratum in post-processual archaeology, see the volume of essays edited by 
Th.E. Levy (ed.), Historical Biblical Archaeology and the Future: The New Pragmatism, London 
2010. 

88 See the discussion of Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 387-428. For a 
similar view, see Meyers, ‘Household Religion’. 
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identifying material correlates of household religion’s concern for divine 
absence or silence as voiced in the written evidence already considered. 
With a focus on the relevance of this evidence for notions of divine absence 
or silence, I will consider three basic settings of family-based religious life as 
considered in the work of Schmitt and others, namely, domestic structures, 
neighborhood and village shrines, and tombs.® 


Household Cult 


Typical household religious evidence consists in portable assemblages 
including figurines, ornamental and figurative vessels (e.g., chalices, juglets, 
kernos rings, and zoomorphic and anthropomorphic vessels), lamps, lux- 
ury items, and sometimes small limestone altars, stands, or miniature clay 
shrines, along with a thoroughgoing presence of ceramics related to food 
preparation and consumption.” As Schmitt's recent, excellent study of this 
material has demonstrated, a similar but enlarged profile of this domestic 
ritual paraphernalia was characteristic of neighborhood and local shrines, 
indicating the family-oriented nature of these cultic settings.” These family- 
based religious settings are distinguished from the more public socio- 
religious sphere of temples at city, regional, and supra-regional levels by 
still “larger, more differentiated” ritual assemblages including “large num- 
bers of specialized luxury vessels” and, according to Albertz and Schmitt, by 
the practice of ritual animal sacrifice.” One might begin by considering this 
one practice ostensibly setting household religion apart from more “official” 
levels of worship at temples and sanctuaries. 


89 For attention to these contexts in other studies, see E. Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial 
Practices and Beliefs About the Dead (JSOT Sup 123), Sheffield 1992; Van der Toorn, Family 
Religion; P.D. Miller, The Religion of Ancient Israel (LAI), London, Louisville 2000, 46-105; 
B.A. Nakhai, Archaeology and the Religions of Canaan and Israel (ASOR BS 7), Boston 2001, 
161-200. 

90 As thoroughly demonstrated in Schmitt's study, which includes a comprehensive sur- 
vey ofreligious artifacts and assemblages from domestic structures among published excava- 
tions in Israel/Palestine, and also many from Transjordan, Philistia, and Phoenicia. Albertz, 
Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 57-244, 387-473, 477-482. For an in-depth view of 
one domestic assemblage, see Daviau, Family Religion‘. 

9! Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 239-241. 

92 Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 240. Albertz, Schmitt represent the 
matter graphically in terms of concentric circles, with inner, middle, and outer levels cor- 
responding to households, neighborhood or town shrines, and temples at city, regional, or 
supra-regional levels. See Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 172-175, 239-241 
and Table 4.2 on pp. 242-244. 
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Albertz and Schmitt emphasize as one practice distinguishing household 
religion from the most public level of worship at temples that of ritual 
animal slaughter, with domestic cultic contexts showing a telling absence 
of bone evidence for animal sacrifice.? In phenomenological perspective, 
this ritual practice signifies what Jonathan Z. Smith’s calls “a meditation 
on domestication,” in other words a society's intensified symbolic focus 
on the artificial productivity attained through animal agriculture.“ Animal 
sacrifice is thus a public ritual bringing focus to the broader communal 
order that makes possible the controlled breeding of animals and cultivation 
of crops at the basis of settled human existence, a reality centered and 
experienced most immediately on the household level. 

The pronounced emphasis on food preparation and consumption per- 
vading household religious assemblages suggests ritual practice relating to 
meal observance as a household-level formal observance of “domestica- 
tion,” with a focus on the productive potential of the family, its ancestors, 
and its deities.” Accordingly, meal related ritual, even if poorly known in 
its specifics, might well be understood as a performed “meditation” on the 
family’s dependence and communion with the divine in the life-giving sus- 
tenance and order of the family household, in short a household counterpart 
to the practice of temple sacrifice. A basic element of such an observance 
would have been the acknowledgement of the family deity’s efficacious 
involvement, whether perceived in terms of presence or speech. 

Although the practice of sacrifice (that is, the lack thereof) may have in- 
deed distinguished family based religion from broader communal worship, 


93 Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 4, 8, 481-482. The abundance of sheep 
and goat bones, especially right forelegs, amidst a cultic assemblage integrated into a domes- 
tic setting at Tell Qiri seems to contradict the trend against meat offerings in domestic ritual 
observed in comparative perspective by Bodel and Olyan (Bodel, Olyan, Household and Fam- 
ily Religion, 279). Thus, Albertz, Schmitt opt for viewing this example as a neighborhood 
shrine but decline to identify this as evidence for blood sacrifice, instead suggesting “liba- 
tions as well as the consumption and offering of animal parts” (Albertz, Schmitt, Family and 
Household Religion, 164; see also pp. 4, 8, 159-164, 242). 

94 J.Z. Smith, ‘The Domestication of Sacrifice, in Relating Religion: Essays in the Study of 
Religion, Chicago 2004, 145-159. As Smith explains, “Following current usage, domestication 
may be defined as the process of human interference in or alteration of the genetics of plants 
and animals (i.e., selective breeding)” (Smith, ‘The Domestication of Sacrifice’, 151). 

95 Schmitt makes similar inferences regarding household worship. See Albertz, Schmitt, 
Family and Household Religion, 426-429. 

96 Carol Meyers suggests the analogous correspondence between ritual sacrifice, on the 
one hand, and domestic and other family based meal observance, on the other (Meyers, 
‘Household Religion’, 125-126). 
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the notion of a meal-related domestic counterpart to animal sacrifice at 
temples receives support from an artifact type common to both these ends 
of the socio-religious spectrum and all points in between, namely, altars.” 
The altar’s function in focusing human interactions with the divine receives 
the most prominent evidence in the case of the large, horned altars used 
for animal sacrifice and other offerings at central sanctuaries as described 
in biblical texts (Exod 27:1-8; 38:1-7; 1Kgs 1:50-53; 2:28-34; 12:32-13:2; Ezek 
43:13-17; Amos 3:14) and as attested in archaeological evidence (especially, 
the remains of large, horned altars of hewn stone from Beersheba, Dan, and 
Megiddo).** 

Smaller portable horned altars were also used in temples, village shrines, 
and in at least one case in a domestic cult area of a wealthy household, 
where two four-horned altars were found along with a pile of burnt grain 
before the larger of the two.” Biblical texts describe the use of smaller 
horned altars for offering incense, a use indicated by burnt residue on 
some examples and by an altar of similar scale (but in rounded, “candle- 
stick" form without horns) from the gate shrine at Tell al-Mudayneh (Wadi 
Thamad) in Transjordan, which bears a label inscription identifying it as 
an “incense altar” (mgtr). The small and miniature altars recovered in 
domestic assemblages tend to be cuboid or block limestone altars without 


97 As noted by Mary Douglas, “a very strong analogy between table and altar stares 
us in the face” (M. Douglas, ‘Deciphering a Meal, in: Implicit Meanings: Selected Essays in 
Anthropology [2d ed.], London 1999, 241, quoted in Meyers ‘Household Religion), 126). 

98 See Zevit, The Religions of Ancient Israel, 288-294, 301-302. For smaller altars in house- 
holds and shrines, see Schmitt in Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 70-71, 
242-244. 

99 At Iron IIa Megiddo Locus 2081; see Zevit, The Religions of Ancient Israel, 223-224. 
Schmitt classifies this shrine as a domestic shrine (Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household 
Religion, 71, 134-137, 242). Also, a fragment of a larger horned altar was found in the vicinity 
of this building, though its dating is uncertain in relationship to the household shrine (Zevit, 
The Religions of Ancient Israel, 225-226; Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion: 
136-137). 

100 See Zevit, The Religions of Ancient Israel, 306-314; P.E. Dion and P.M. Michele Daviau, 
‘An Inscribed Incense Altar of Iron Age II at Hirbet el-Mudeyine (Jordan), Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Palästina-Vereins 116 (2000), 1-13, here 4-5; Seymour Gitin, ‘Incense Altars from 
Ekron, Israel and Judah: Context and Typology’, Eretz-Israel 20 (1989), 52-67; ‘The Four- 
Horned Altar and Sacred Space: An Archaeological Perspective’, in: B.M. Gittlen (ed.), Sacred 
Time, Sacred Place: Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, Winona Lake 2002, 99-113; but cf. 
P.M.M. Daviau, ‘Altars Large and Small: The Iron Age Altars from Hirbet el-Mudeyine (Jor- 
dan). in: S. Bickel, S. Schroer, R. Schurte. C. Uehlinger (eds), Bilder als Quellen/Images as 
Sources: Studies on Ancient near Eastern Artefacts and the Bible Inspired by the Work of Oth- 
mar Keel (Fribourg 2007), 125-149 and plate 21, here 144-145. 
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distinct horns but still with a tendency toward raised corners." Portable 
cuboid and horned incense altars appear frequently in work-related set- 
tings, which often overlap with domestic contexts, related to public grain 
storage, wine and oil production, and textile industry.? The productive 
capacity of the household’s intersection with the broader community in 
these commercial enterprises merited a focus on human-divine interac- 
tions represented by the associated altars. In view of the continuity of form 
and function (the offering of incense, grain, and other materials) among 
altars at these various social levels including temples, the presence of altars 
among domestic assemblages indicates their analogous focusing function 
in connection with ritual “meditations” on household productivity and sus- 
tenance, with incense, libation, and dry-food offerings as likely forms for 
invoking and acknowledging efficacious divine presence in the life of the 
household. 

Religious objects most vividly suggesting the representation of divine 
presence in household worship include ceramic miniature shrines appear- 
ing occasionally in domestic settings, and often accompanied by perforated, 
tripod censor cups.’ Closely related to the shrines in their terra-cotta con- 
struction and artistic motifs including architectural elements are rectilinear, 


101 See Zevit, The Religions of Ancient Israel, 308, 312 and the photographs of the cuboid 
and block altars from domestic and industrial settings at Mudayneh (Daviau, ‘Altars Large 
and Small, 137 and plate XXI). For Gitin, the Iron Age horned altars relate typologically 
to Bronze Age and Iron Age ceramic cult stands and miniature shrines, which sometimes 
feature prominent or protruding corners on top, in his view suggesting architectural roofs 
in relationship to rituals (Gitin Incense Altars’; ‘The Four-Horned Altar and Sacred Space‘, 
96-99). With respect to the altars, Gitin suggests a regional and temporal evolutionary 
development away from horns at the corners, while Zevit, pointing to an example of an earlier 
non-horned altar, ties the different forms to differences in specific ritual use of the altars 
(Zevit, The Religions of Ancient Israel, 308). 

102 Gitin ‘Incense Altars’; Daviau ‘Altars Large and Small’; Albertz, Schmitt, Family and 
Household Religion, 175. Ceramic altar-like stands and miniature shrines were excavated in 
the area of an apiary (beekeeping facility) at Iron Age Tel Rehov (A. Mazar, N. Panitz-Cohen, 
‘It Is the Land of Honey: Beekeeping at Tel Rehov Near Eastern Archaeology 70, no. 4 (2007), 
202-219, here 209-211). 

103 Schmitt likewise posits that the accompanying libation and meal related items suggest 
the domestic altars were used for cults of ancestors or family god (Albertz, Schmitt, Family 
and Household Religion, 207-208). 

104 For an overview of ceramic rectilinear stands and shrines, see discussion by Zevit, The 
Religions of Ancient Israel, 316-343; see also J. Bretschneider, Architekturmodelle in Vorder- 
asien und der östlichen Ägäis vom Neolithikum bis in das 1. Jahrtausend (AOAT 229) Keve- 
laer/Neukirchen-Vluyn 1991. On the tripod incense cups, see also Albertz, Schmitt, Family 
and Household Religion, 70. The design of the perforated cups indicates vent holes for smoke 
and thus their use as censors, with several examples showing traces of burning inside. 
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multi-level cult stands and cylindrical fenestrated stands." While the 
shrines and stands appearing in domestic assemblages tend to be more 
modest, elaborations on the same basic forms occurs in cylindrical stands, 
which are sometimes preserved along with the fitted, ornamented bowls 
that were placed on top of them, and by the rectilinear stands featuring a 
flat top surface. A rectilinear stand from Iron IIa Pella features a drain or 
vent hole near the center of the top surface and blackened traces of burn- 
ing on the top and front, and a similarly situated drain hole appears on 
the top surface of a limestone shaft altar from Mudayneh, indicating a con- 
gruence of function between altars and ceramic stands." Also supporting 
this conclusion is the fact that, as ceramic shrines and stands become less 
frequent during Iron II, they tend to be replaced in frequency among house- 
hold assemblages by miniature altars.'” Like the miniature household altars, 
the stands designate a space for human interaction with deities through the 
placement of incense, small food, and libation offerings. 

Also the body portion of the fenestrated stands, like the closely-related 
ceramic shrines, mark off a delimited space, often along with attached 
iconography depicting architectural features and occasionally, in more elab- 
orate examples, with male, female, or mixed-gender anthropomorphic fig- 
urines attached to the shrine or stand exterior, sometimes in pairs flanking 
an entrance and thus underscoring its liminal character and focusing atten- 


105 Daviau understands the rectilinear stands to relate to Bronze Age architectural models 
from Syria (P.M.M. Daviau, ‘Ceramic Architectural Models from Transjordan and the Syrian 
Tradition’, in: H. Kühne, R.M. Czichon. F.J. Kreppner (eds), Proceedings of the 4th International 
Congress of the Archaeology of the Ancient near East, 29 March-3 April 2004, Freie Universität 
Berlin: Volume 1: The Reconstruction of Environment: Natural Resources and Human Interrela- 
tions through Time; Art History: Visual Communication, Wiesbaden 2008, 293-308; following 
but modifying the typology of Muller [B. Muller, Les *maquettes architecturales" du Proche- 
Orient ancien: Mésopotamie, Syrie, Palestine du IIIe au milieu du Ier millénaire av. J.-C. (2 vols., 
BAH 160), Beyrouth 2002]). The cache of ceramic shrines and stands excavated from a favissa 
pitatYavneh in Philistia seem to represent a different tradition (R. Kletter, I. Ziffer, W. Zwickel, 
Yavneh 1: The Excavation of the ‘Temple Hill’ Repository Pit and the Cult Stands [OBO 30], Fri- 
bourg, Góttingen 2010). 

106 For the Mudayneh altar, see Daviau, ‘Altars Large and Small, 133-134, 144. The drain 
hole in the Pella stand (RN 72066, observed and photographed in my own examination ofthe 
object at the Amman Citadel Museum) is near the center ofthe flat top, tray surface, though 
it is missed in most discussions of the stand (e.g., Muller, Les maquettes architecturales, 
I:354) and in photos and drawings that only show the front lateral facade without the other 
original pieces (including the top tray) in reconstructed form (see. e.g., Muller, Les maquettes 
architecturales, 11158 Fig. 155 Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 188). 

107 Schmitt (Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 172-175, 242-244). 
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tion to the interior space of the miniature shrine or stand.!° A basic tenet 
for interpreting archaeological evidence for religion in the ancient Near 
East, as in many other parts of the world, is the association of sacred space 
with divine presence.’ Even in movable form and miniature scale, the 
shrines and architectural stands serve not only to focus attention but also 
to demarcate sacred space locating accessible but sacred divine presence in 
household settings. 

Artifacts common to religious settings of households, temples, and all 
levels in between are clay figurines. These include depictions of animals, 
horse-and-rider figurines, male anthropomorphic figurines (which are more 
abundant in Transjordan than in Cisjordan), and, most frequently, various 
types female plaque and pillar figurines."° The representation and function 
of these objects are matters of debate, and scholars vary in considering all, 
some, or none of the female figurine types to depict goddesses as opposed 
to being toys or symbolic representations relating to conception, childbirth, 
lactation, or sexuality.” In any case, they represent some form of invocation 
of divine presence and assistance with circumstances of daily life, especially 
those relating to women.” 


108 For discussion of ceramic shrines and liminality, see S. Ackerman, Mirrors, Drums, and 
Trees’, in M. Nissinen (ed.), Congress Volume Helsinki 2010, Leiden 2012, 540-551, citing Bur- 
nett. For shrines, stands, and fragments discovered in domestic or family religious contexts, 
see Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 178-182, 186-188, 242-243, etc. 

109 C, Renfrew, P. Bahn, Archaeology: Theories, Methods, and Practice (5th ed.), New York 
2008, 412-418. 

110 Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 60-66. For early typological studies, 
see J.B. Pritchard, Palestinian Figurines in Relation to Certain Goddesses Known through Liter- 
ature (AOS 24), New Haven, Connecticut 1943; T.A. Holland, ‘A Study of Palestinian Iron Age 
Baked Clay Figurines, with Special Reference to Jerusalem Cave 1. Levant 9 (1977), 121-155. For 
a typology of figurines from Iron Age Central Transjordan, see, P.M.M. Daviau, ‘New Light on 
Iron Age Religious Iconography: The Evidence from Moab; Studies in the History and Archae- 
ology of Jordan 7 (2001), 317-326. For Schmitt’s study of Philistine figurines, see R. Schmitt, 
‘Philistäische Terrakottafigurinen, Ugarit-Forschungen 31 (1999), 576-676. With a focus on 
Judean pillar figurines, R. Kletter, The Judean Pillar-Figurines and the Archaeology of Asherah 
(British Archaeological Reports International Series 636), Oxford 1996. For figurines, shrines, 
and other artistic forms, see C. Uehlinger, 'Anthropomorphic Cult Statuary in Iron Age Pales- 
tine and the Search for Yahweh's Cult Images; in: K. van der Toorn (ed.), The Image and the 
Book: Iconic Cults, Aniconism, and the Rise of Book Religion in Israel and the Ancient Near East, 
Leuven 1997, 97-155. 

111 See the survey by Schmitt, who takes a cautious approach and regards the female pillar 
figurines as multipurpose “votive objects," with a common function as “media for petitions 
and thanksgiving” (Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 62-65). 

112 See the studies by C.L. Meyers, Households and Holiness: The Religious Culture of Israelite 
Women, Minneapolis 2005; ‘Household Religion’; S. Ackerman, ‘At Home with the Goddess’, 
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While figurines and other household cultic items tend to be integrated 
into the spaces and activities of daily life, in some instances clearly cultic 
items are found in domestic storage areas as special assemblages that might 
be disassembled and put away while not in use." As Schmitt has empha- 
sized, the portable nature of the domestic worship apparatus implies that 
divine presence in the household setting would have required ritual perfor- 
mance.” One might add that ritual seeking and perception of divine pres- 
ence would have certainly involved verbal as well as spatial dimensions.” 

To summarize, household cultic assemblages are dominated by items 
related to food preparation and consumption, and also feature specialized 
cultic objects that serve to focus attention on the divine and to facilitate 
human-divine interactions, especially figurines, ceramic stands and shrines, 
and altars—all objects that are found in settings at all socio-religious lev- 
els of worship, including temples. Ceramic shrines and ornamented stands 
demarcate space in connection with divine presence. Miniature altars in 
households bear a continuity of form and documented usage (especially 
with respect to incense and grain offerings) with larger and smaller altars at 
temples and sanctuaries, suggesting a congruity ofideas manifest in a house- 
hold counterpart to animal sacrifice, perhaps in the form of incense or food 
offerings in association with family-based meal observance. These patterns 
indicate a similarity of basic ideas regarding divine presence observed in 
forms distinct to the social scale and concerns ofthe household as compared 
with those at other family and public levels. The integration of many ofthese 
items with the spaces and activities of daily life indicates ongoing attention 
to divine presence, while the storable nature of others suggests special ritual 
performances involving more focused ritual invocation of divine presence 
and response. 


in: W.G. Dever, S. Gitin (eds), Symbiosis, Symbolism, and the Power ofthe Past: Canaan, Ancient 
Israel, and Their Neighbors from the Late Bronze through Roman Palaestina, Winona Lake 
2003, 455-468. 

113 Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 241. 

114 Ontheneed for ritual performance implied by the portable nature of domestic religious 
assemblages, see Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 241. 

115 See Jonathan Z. Smith's observation that (verbally based) speech and (spatially ori- 
ented) acts go hand in hand in cultic expressions. Smith, ‘The Domestication of Sacrifice’, 
145-149. 
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Neighborhood and Town Shrines 


As Schmitt has shown, the family-based nature of worship at neighborhood 
shrines and small village sanctuaries is indicated by religious artifact assem- 
blages following the same profile as those from houses, just on a larger and 
more elaborate scale.” The more accessible nature but still limited capac- 
ity of these public worship spaces indicates that they were locations for 
cultic observance outside the domestic space among households sharing 
kin-based bonds. 

Another basic factor distinguishing these extended family worship places 
from domestic cultic apparatus is that the former represent permanent wor- 
ship installations featuring platforms and benches, while in most household 
settings cultic items are integrated into the multiuse space of daily life and 
utilitarian activities, with some household cultic items requiring disassem- 
bly and storage when not in use. For Schmitt, the portability of the domestic 
worship apparatus implies that divine presence in this setting was espe- 
cially dependent on the performance of the ritual as necessary for inviting or 
invoking the deity’s presence, while the permanent worship installations of 
neighborhood, town shrines, and temples imply ongoing divine presence.” 

Yet, even worship at the most established cultic spaces represented by 
temples entailed an ongoing need to invoke divine presence (see, e.g., Jer 
2:8), as Baruch Levine has demonstrated with reference to temple architec- 
ture and the choreography of ritual described in ritual texts and archaeo- 
logical evidence from ancient Israel and the broader ancient Near East."® 
In comparison with circumstances of household worship, the presumably 
more frequent performance of ritual at established worship places, includ- 
ing neighborhood shrines, implies an equal and ongoing need for ritual 
performance for divine presence even at sites dedicated fulltime as sacred 
space. As Schmitt's review of the evidence shows, wealthier households 


116 Schmitt, in Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 241. 

117 Schmitt in Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 241. 

118 Tn Levine's explanation, “Essentially, temples and other cult installations were con- 
ceived as divine residences or as visitation sites of the gods. Basic to the phenomenology 
of worship is the perception that the deity must be invited, often attracted to the cult-site; 
that we cannot presume, as a generalization, that the deity is always present or in residence 
at the site before the worship sequence begins" (B.A. Levine, 'Ritual as Symbol: Modes of 
Sacrifice in Israelite Religion’, in: B.M. Gittlen (ed.), Sacred Time, Sacred Place: Archaeology 
and the Religion of Israel, Winona Lake 2002, 125-135, here 125). For elaboration, see p. 199 of 
Levine's more extensive treatment of this topic: B.A. Levine, ‘Lpny Yhwh—Phenomenology of 
the Open-Air-Altar in Biblical Israel’, in: Biblical Archaeology Today: Proceedings of the Second 
International Congress on Biblical Archaeology, Jerusalem, June 1990, Jerusalem 1993, 196-205. 
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sometimes include household shrines, permanent installations set aside for 
the activity of worship (see Judges 17-18)."° The difference between portable 
and permanent worship apparatus is not so much the need for ritual perfor- 
mance, which would apply to both, as it is a matter of wealth and resources 
allowing for architectural space dedicated to the observance and activities 
of worship. 

While the mounting public scale of worship places—from neighborhood 
shrines, to town sanctuaries, to larger temples— increases their sense of per- 
manence and holiness as places distinctly associated with broadly acknowl- 
edged, historical divine presence, there is no guarantee of permanent wor- 
ship presence, and thus a need persists for regular invocation of the deity’s 
presence whether through the cycle of the cultic calendar or of life’s seasons 
and circumstances, whether overseen by priests at sanctuaries or less for- 
mally at family-based town shrines. Neighborhood or town shrines, which 
represent an extension of worship activities, forms, and concerns of the 
household, would have involved a seeking of divine presence or response, 
neither of which could be taken for granted. 


Tombs and Caves 


Tombs and caves are also settings for the same kind of family-based wor- 
ship assemblages found in households. That similarity includes a prominent 
place for ceramics related to food preparation and consumption (dishes, 
cups, chalices, cooking pots), material correlates for biblical references to 
dedicating food offerings to the dead and to overnight meal observances at 
tombs (Deut 26:14; Isa 65:3—5; Pss 16:3-4; 106:28b; cf. Num 25:2). The typical 
tomb or cave space and the number of meal-related items would accom- 
modate only a nuclear or joint family group. The worship paraphernalia 


119 Examples of domestic shrines are Megiddo locus 2081, Tel Masos house 314 (though 
Schmitt concludes the primary purpose of the latter was food preparation; Albertz, Schmitt, 
Family and Household Religion, 227-228, 242). Schmitt and, earlier, van der Toorn, have 
considered the household shrine of Micah in Judges 17-18 to be on the order of a village shrine 
differentiated from a family-based worship by a priesthood (Van der Toorn, Family Religion, 
254; Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household religion, 233). Nonetheless, the narrative shows 
the Levite to be integrated into Micah’s household “as one of his sons” (Judges 17:11), and he is 
described as “a priest to the house of one man,’ as compared with a “priest to a tribe or clan 
in Israel” (Judges 18:19). The narrative’s dimension as an etiology for the cult at Dan seems to 
presuppose essential continuity between household and public worship at temples. 

120 For religious beliefs and activities associated with tombs and other locations, see Bloch- 
Smith, Judahite Burial: especially, 147-151. On cultic caves as places for commemoration of the 
dead, see Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 462-469. 
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found in tombs and caves also includes figurines, tripod censor cups, and 
even ceramic shrines, all indicating efforts to seek and possibly demarcate 
divine presence in homes, shrines, and temples."! 

The presence of these worship objects in tombs would seem to indicate 
some acknowledgement or seeking of divine presence in connection with 
the dead, an association among practices identified and condemned in the 
Hebrew Bible (especially, Deut 26:14; Isa 65:3-5). Such practices would seem 
to run counter to the socio-ritual continuum Gary Anderson has identified 
in biblical texts, according to which the tomb is associated squarely with the 
ritual state and activities of mourning and divine absence, to the exclusion 
of praise and divine presence as observed at the temple or sanctuary on 
the other end of the continuum.” This theoretical schema is consistent 
with the indication among the individual laments that death is not the 
realm of YHWH's saving interactions on behalf of humankind and that the 
dead are thus generally cut off from Israel's God (see above). The worship 
assemblages found in tombs might thus indicate rituals allowing the family 
to commune with their dead and, since the dead cannot call on YHWH, to 
invoke on behalf of their deceased other divine powers known to them as 
the family god or otherwise divine powers more at home in death.” The 
personal names invoking Mot suggest some relevance of this deity to family 
religion (see above; see also Ps 49:15b: “Mot will shepherd them,” mawet 
yir'em). 

This last point shows how Israelite and Judean family religion may have 
held within its purview not only divine presence in life but also in death, a 
point seemingly in tension with prevailing biblical views on Israel's God. 


1?! For other biblical references to mortuary rituals or invoking the dead, see Lev 19:26, 
31; 20:6, 27; 1Sam 28; Isa 29:4; 57:6, 9. For discussion of these and other passages potentially 
addressing mortuary cultic practices, see Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial, 109-132, especially 
122-130. 

122 G.A. Anderson, ‘The Praise of God as a Cultic Event’ in: G.A. Anderson, S.M. Olyan (eds), 
Priesthood and Cult in Ancient Israel, Sheffield 1991, 15-33; A Time to Mourn, a Time to Dance: 
The Expression of Grief and Joy in Israelite Religion, University Park 1991. See also S.M. Olyan, 
Biblical Mourning: Ritual and Social Dimensions, New York 2004. 

13 Schmitt rightly distinguishes between, on the one hand, mortuary rituals performed in 
tombs and graves at burial and, on the other, commemoration and communing with the dead 
by family groups at cave sites (Albertz, Schmitt, Family and Household Religion, 429-473). 

124 According to Bloch-Smith, the dead remained an integral part of social and religious 
life in ancient Judah, and texts in Isaiah, Deuteronomy, and the Holiness Code (Leviticus 
17-26) condemning certain practices, such as consulting the dead through an intermediaries 
(but not consulting the dead directly; Lev 19:26, 31; 20:6, 27; Deut 18:10-11), reflect changes of 
policy among “palace and Yahwistic cult authorities," most likely during the late-eighth and 
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Conclusion on the Archaeological Evidence 


This review of archaeological evidence for Israelite and broader Levantine 
family religion of the Iron Age shows a concern for divine presence, corre- 
lating with divine speech depending on genre and context. While material 
evidence provides no direct indication regarding divine speech or silence as 
a concern relating to family worship at household, neighborhood, and town 
levels, the written evidence from personal names and psalms of the individ- 
ual, along with other biblical texts relating to family religion, shows explicit 
seeking for divine speech, not only as a metaphor for a response of divine 
help but doubtlessly also in the form of oracles at cult places (see, e.g., Gen 
2522-23). 

Even with the few marked differences distinguishing the usual household 
cultic apparatus from settings of more extended family religion (i.e., dedi- 
cated sacred space at shrines) and from practices of more complex public 
spheres of worship at temples and sanctuaries (especially, animal sacrifice), 
the overall picture for Israelite religion is one of basic continuity among 
social levels, as marked by commonalities among ritual paraphernalia. The 
differences of ritual form and architectural setting correlate with different 
foci according to social scale, though nonetheless based on common, basic 
concerns for the presence and responsive attention of deities in human life. 

The archaeological evidence for the household, neighborhood, and town 
cultic assemblages shows a need for ongoing cultivation of divine presence 
through ritual as an integral part of the rhythms of family life, much as 
temple architecture and the regimen of daily, weekly, monthly, and annual 
offerings and prayers in the central sanctuary show a similar need apply- 
ing to centralized, official religion. While the material cultural evidence of 
architecture and furnishings of worship would seem to prejudice an inter- 
pretation of divine presence over speech, the textual sources bear out the 
theoretical insight that verbal speech and spatial action are inextricably 
linked in ritual performance.” Divine silence and absence belong together 
as the basic concern of family-based worship. 


seventh centuries, to “discourage contact with the dead and to invalidate those who attained 
knowledge from the dead” (Bloch-Smith, Judahite Burial, 130-132). 

125 See Smith, ‘The Domestication of Sacrifice’, 145-149. Essential to the notion that the 
Priestly temple cult was performed in silence, as suggested by Yehezkel Kaufmann and 
developed by Israel Knohl, is the unusual nature of this aspect, as Knohl explains: “Unlike 
the custom we generally find in temples of the ancient Near East and in descriptions of the 
Israelite cult in other biblical strata, in which the sacrificial act was accompanied by prayer, 
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This review of both written and material evidence for family religion shows 
concerns over divine absence and silence to apply to this religious domain as 
they do in centralized, official religious expressions in biblical and ancient 
Near Eastern texts as reviewed by Korpel and de Moor's The Silent God. As in 
those texts, in family religion as represented by personal names and psalms 
of the individual, divine “silence” thus stated is rare, but is tacit as a perennial 
concern over whether God will respond. As divine response in this context 
is typically sought in the events of the individual's daily life circumstances, 
the human seeking of divine attention is a persistent and constant pre- 
occupation, both in formal ritual expressions and extemporaneously, with 
silence and absence as converging metaphors for divine inattention. Per- 
ceived divine neglect is thus experienced existentially by the individual and 
is rhetorically invoked in texts reflecting human efforts to secure more favor- 
able circumstances through divine help. While ongoing divine absence is a 
possibility in national religion, within its framework of divine-human rela- 
tionships grounded in metaphors of mutual agreement and responsibility, 
itis the unconditional nature ofthe individual's bond to the family god that 
compounds this problem as an even more daunting possibility in household 
religion. Even the devotee who has known his or her deity's faithfulness from 
birth has little choice but to seek an atleast temporarily absent God. For the 
individual, divine abandonment, like death, is a real possibility. 

Against the backdrop ofan extensive common foundation of ideas shared 
among socio-religious levels, including notions of divine absence or silence, 
the search for divine presence even in death seems to have been an impor- 
tant distinction between family and official religion devoted to Israel's God, 
atleast as reflected in the Hebrew Bible. While the biblical texts reject cultic 
activity at tombs as belonging to a realm outside of YHWH’s normative arena 
of activity, the possibility that YHWH or other gods have access to death's 
realm provides a basis for seeking divine presence on behalf of the dead in 


song, and praise, the PT Temple cult [i.e., worship as described in the texts of "the Priestly 
Torah,” for Knohl the Pentateuch P source produced prior to Lev 17-26 and other texts of the 
Holiness School] was performed in almost total silence" (I. Knohl, The Sanctuary of Silence: 
The Priestly Torah and the Holiness School, Minneapolis 1995, 148-149). For Knohl, this silent 
ritual was aimed at “emphasizing God's loftiness" from humankind and did not apply to all 
ritual at the temple but rather was "an idealized approach, which apparently was never put 
into practice outside the limited area in which the Priestly cult was performed" (Knohl, The 
Sanctuary of Silence, 149). 
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mortuary and commemorative ritual, as indicated by cultic assemblages at 
tombs and caves and by biblical texts like Isa 65:3-5. Even if the dead can- 
not praise Israel’s God in death, the loving and grieving family can do so on 
behalf of its deceased in hopes that one may at least hear a divine response 
in the place of “silence.” 


LET SLEEPING GODS LIE? 


Meindert Dijkstra 


In ancient human religious perception, even the gods need sleep, are some- 
times in stupor, suffer other incapacity or illness and occasionally die, dis- 
appearing into the Netherworld. They also have reasons to keep their mouth 
shut and their eyes closed. But what about the God of Israel in the Bible? In 
the paragraphs about the idea of divine incapacity and sleeping, the authors 
of ‘The Silent God’ observe: 


Yet in this case too it may be surmised that the difference between Israel and 
its neighbours was less pronounced than it may seem, ...! 


It follows on a paragraph in which they say that there was little room for the 
concept of divine silence because of incapacity in view of the polemics on 
the incompetence of the foreign gods. This is all comparatively spoken—but 
in what way and to what extant comparatively spoken? 


How to Compare ‘the Humanity’ of the Gods? 


The Biblical authors, in particular its poets had no problem in speaking 
about the face, the eyes and the mouth of God as if parts of the human 
body used to show friendliness or anger, to see and to speak and also, 
indeed, to keep them shut if needed. In similar vein, Yawn shows human 
emotions, feelings of wrath, mercy and remorse. Nevertheless, even if in the 
Bible occasionally the reproach is found that God is asleep (Ps. 44,24), and 
occasionally the daring simile is used that God awakes, as if from sleep, or 
even like a fellow from the stupor of wine (Ps. 78,65), the Israelite supplicant 


* This essay includes also a first, provisional edition of a Hittite prayer to El-Kunirsha 
(CTH 342.2). I would like to thank here Dr Silvin Kosak (Mainz), Prof. Dr Theo van den Hout 
(Chicago) and Dr Dennis Campbell (Chicago) who read a first draft for this prayer to be used 
in this contribution and kindly helped me with some suggestions to restore the text and to 
correct and improve its translation. Of course, I am alone responsible for its publication, use 
and interpretation in this essay. 

! M.C.A. Korpel, J.C. de Moor, The Silent God, Leiden, Boston, 260. 
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would be stolidly aware of the ever vigilant deity YHwH.’ There are other 
gods who may be unable to answer or asleep (1Kgs 18,27), or who may even 
die, but never the Keeper of Israel, the living God, who neither slumbers 
nor sleeps. In the conclusions of the section that gave its name to the book? 
some remarkable differences are summed up from the wealth of sometimes 
confusing evidence. The God of Israel is ‘slow to chide and swift to bless; that 
is, prudent in his silence. Though at times very human and father-like in his 
merciful attitude, the idea of weakness and incapacity on the part of God 
is usually avoided. “The transcendence of God meant that the composers of 
the canon of the Hebrew Bible had to exclude certain typical human reasons 
for keeping silent.”* 

The authors collected an astounding wealth of material from the ancient 
Near East to prove their point, but conclude that the evidence for silence 
on the part of the deities in the ancient Near East appeared to be as meagre 
as in the Bible.’ And they did it very systematically, distinguishing all kinds 
of silence because of awe and fear, forbearance and prudence, incapacity 
(including illness) and sleep in the ancient Near East and the Bible. There 
are, however, a few problems in such an approach: 


a) What is the ancient Near East? Or more precisely what is presented 
here as ancient Near Eastern documents or as ancient religious tradi- 
tion? 

b) For what reason is the Bible singled out from ancient Near Eastern 
tradition and compared to it? 

c) And what is the 'specific gravity' of the different traditions of the 
ancient Near East and the Bible? 

d) What about the interrelatedness and overlap of such aspects as inca- 
pacity and sleep, illness, dying and death? 


Let me give an example of Problem a). Though a reasonable number of 
quotations from Greek and Latin authors were included, a great wealth of 
material from the Hurritic and Hittite world was hardly touched. From the 
Hurritic tradition that is understandable because it is still ill-understood. 
To be fair, there is a small section of Hittite texts but, when I checked, the 


? Ps. 121,4; see B. Becking, ‘God-Talk for a Disillusioned Pilgrim in Psalm 121, Journal of 
Hebrew Scriptures 9 (2009), #1. 

3 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 274-277. 

^ Korpel & De Moor, Silent God, 276. 

5 Korpel & De Moor, Silent God, 274. 
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first and third references mentioned Hittite texts only in passing. So the only 
small group left are a few quotations from Hittite prayers quoted from a sin- 
gle collection.° However comprehensive this collection of such data appears, 
it is still somewhat limited by what I would call ‘archaeological’ coincidence. 
It shows how difficult it is nowadays to write a really ‘controlled comparison’ 
of such a subject as ‘the Silent God’ in the ancient Near East. Perhaps then, 
a little less Sumerian and somewhat more representative texts from Ana- 
tolia might have done the trick. It would certainly have finally dismissed 
the always slumbering supposition—and I am happy to discover that the 
authors did not walk into that trap—that certain religious ideas about the 
silent God would be Semitic in the cultural sense. As the silence of the gods 
is rooted in the human condition, it is a cross-cultural religious experience. 
Many quotations from ancient Egypt and Sumer already suggested a cross- 
cultural awareness on this point, but a more significant role of the Hittites 
and Hurrites—because of their clearly different ethnic and cultural origin— 
might have confirmed this on a broader textual footing. I am therefore happy 
to present here a Hittite prayer directed to El-Kunirsha, Lord of Sleep, which 
the Hittites may have adopted from the West Semitic religious world, as they 
did with the myth of El-Kunirsha, Ashertu and the Weather God, thus bridg- 
ing a bit the gap between the ancient near East and the West. 

In this contribution, however, let me first stress that the idea of divine 
sleep is just another form of divine ‘humanity’ and belongs to a complex 
of metaphors that also include suffering from illness, mishap and even the 
experience of death as part of the human condition. They are all part of the 
same conceptual metaphor that even the gods are prone to weakness and 
sometimes dwell in the realm of death. Nevertheless, the same people— 
and not just the Israelites and their religious offspring—may paradoxically 
express the belief that gods transcend this ‘human’ condition and conquer 
death, are awake even when sleeping, in short show their power to show 
and to chase bad dreams and to send en to repel demons of day and night 
(Ps. 91,5-6, 121,5).’ I express this view so succinctly in order to illustrate 


6 1. Singer, Hittite Prayers (SBLWAW 11), Atlanta 2002. 
7 Compare also from the evening hymn by Thomas Ken (1709) ‘Glory to thee, my God, 
this night’: 


When in the night I sleepless lie, 

My soul with heav'nly thoughts supply; 
Let no ill dreams disturb my rest, 

No powers of darkness me molest. 
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Problem d. Though it might look helpful to distinguish systematically 
between aspects such as incapacity and sleep, many of these human emo- 
tions and conditions depend on just one conceptual or root metaphor: la 
condition humaine, in particular the human being always living in the realm 
of death: media vita in morte sumus.® As may be expected, the authors are 
aware of this underlying stratum of conceptual metaphors rooted in every- 
day life? However their systematic approach sometimes fails to give due 
credit to the believers in the lesser gods. In a ‘controlled comparison’ such 
as this book Biblical texts, of course, should be allowed to have their own 
ancient cultural and religious ‘specific gravity’ but the lesser gods and their 
worshippers should not suffer from a too ‘modern’ theological approach. 

After all, this book is, I think, more a tribute to the theologia religionum 
than to Biblical Theology—and I do not mean that critically—indeed. I 
applaud such an approach. Even for Israel and the Bible itself, the words of 
the apostle apply: “You do not support the root, but the root supports you” 
(Rom. 11,18). So there is no need to let sleeping gods lie in view of Israel’s 
ever vigilant God. The difference between Israel and its neighbours reflect- 
ing on the silence of God, the resting God, the sleeping God, in short: the 
deus absconditus, is from comparative perspective not a fundamental one 
but a gradual one. It is not an ancient Israelite invention, let alone a ques- 
tion of Biblical revelation over and against ancient Near Eastern religion, 
but the outcome of a growing awareness of God's transcendence, over and 
against the imagery of divine immanence in the ancient cultures of the Mid- 
dle East and its environment as such. Also ancient Near Eastern peoples, like 
the ancient Israelites, were aware of tension in their views about the divine. 
Gods could sleep and dream, and even die and disappear to the Nether- 
world, but they could at the same time in ancient Near Eastern perception 
govern sleep and dreams, govern those who dwell in the Netherworld and 
even conquer death. 


A Hittite Prayer to El-Kunirsha (CTH 342.2) 


I present here for the first time a Hittite prayer to El-Kunirsha, which was 
recently restored by me from four fragments. Among the El-Kunirsha group 
CTH 342 a particular group of ritual and incantation texts stands out, con- 


8 Attributed to Notgerus, also known as Notker the Stammerer, Notker Balbulus, a medie- 
val Swiss monk from St. Gallen. 
9? Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 63-66. 
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veniently numbered CTH 342.2 in order to distinguish them from the El- 
Kunirsha myth CTH 342.1. It has been suggested that both texts belonged 
together. For instance, V. Haas considered an indirect join between the rit- 
ual text KUB 36, 38 and manuscript A of the El-Kunirsha myth KUB 35,35+. 
Indeed, such a combination of ritual and myth is not unusual. Myths are 
incorporated and recited in a ritual context in some Ugaritic (e.g. CTU? 1.23) 
and Hittite texts, and also rituals sometimes occur in myths," but in this case 
the suggested join lacks definite physical proof. On the contrary, we may find 
in KUB 36,38++ a specimen of *!SU.GI ‘the old Woman’ ritual and incan- 
tation. The text is based on the join of the fragments KBo 53, 4 (1426/u), 
KUB 36, 38 (Bo 2768a), KUB 59, 65 (Bo 3113) and unpublished Bo 3300, a join 
now accepted in the Mainz Konkordanz (see Fig. 1).” 

The fragments represent a tablet of one column each side, though there 
are duplicate fragments belonging to the usual four-column tablets (KUB 59, 
66; KUB 60, 11+). A fragmentary colophon is found on the left edge, also sug- 
gesting it to be a kind of Allaiduruhi ritual. If so, this might be significant for 
its interpretation because, according to Hittite tradition, such magic rituals 
and prayers originated from an old wise Hurritic female magician, Allaidu- 
ruhi of Mukish in the Rift Valley of northern Syria (CTH 780).? This recon- 
struction implies that KUB 36, 38 must be construed as a part of CTH 342.2 
and that the possibility of an indirect join with the myth CTH 342.1, in par- 
ticular with manuscript A = KUB 36,35++ falls through, for as far as known 
all the copies of myth CTH 342.1 are written in four-column manuscripts. 
The connection between the text on the reverse about the appearance of 
the stars of Istar, Kumarbi (Enlil), Ishara, NIN.E.GAL en Zababa and the text 


10 V, Haas, Geschichte der hethitischen Religion (HdO I, 15), Leiden 1994, 173 n. 137. 

!! For instance, the myth of El-Kunirsha (CTH 342.1) contains the ritual cleansing of the 
Weather-God. 

1? See: S. Kosak http://www.hethport.uni-wuerzburg.de/hetkonk/ (v. 1.87). I would like to 
thank here Dr Silvin Košak (Mainz) for his invaluable help in establishing this join (2012-02- 
16) and also for accepting it in the Konkordanz der hethitische Texte (Mainz). He also provided 
me with a photograph ofthe unpublished fragment Bo 3300, which helped greatly in restoring 
the text in its structure. I am convinced that my fellow Ugaritic scholars will also be glad 
to learn of this Hittite incantation to a Semitic god from northern Syria but adopted in the 
Hittite pantheon in myth and prayer. 

13 G. Wilhelm, Grundzüge der Geschichte und Kultur der Hurriter (Grundzüge 45), Darm- 
stadt 1982, 101-102; V. Haas, ‘Die hurritisch-hethitischen Rituale der Beschwórerin Allaitu- 
rah(h)i und ihr literarhistorischer Hintergrund; in: V. Haas (ed.), Hurriter und Hurritisch 
(Xenia, 21), Konstanz 1988, 117-143; V. Haas, I. Wegner, Die Rituale der Beschwörerinnen "SU.GI 
(Corpus der Hurritischen Sprachdenkmäler 5/1), Rome 1988, especially 4—13; V. Haas, ‘Notizen 
zu den Ritualen der Frau Allaiturahi aus Mukis; AoF 34 (2007), 9-36. 
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Rs. 


Fig. 1: Reverse of KBo 53, 4+KUB 36,38+ 
KUB 59,65+Bo 3300 (sketch S. Košak) 


on the reverse, a prayer to El-Kunirsha remains in the dark for the time being 
because of the great gap between them. However duplicates in a different 
four-column layout confirm the relative sequence of this astral ritual and 
the incantation said by the SALSU.GI, ‘the Old Woman’ 


Text: Obverse KBo 53, 4 (1426/u) (+) KUB 59, 65 (Bo 3113) CTH 342.2 from 
Temple 1 


[nam-ma]-an*-ma-wa[ 


[¢]Ku*-mar-pi-ya-a8 [ MUL.HLA t-wa-an-du® nu-za ke-e-da-an-da A-it a-ar-ra-an- 
du] 
nu*-wa NINDA-an GU;-du[!® GESTIN-an-ma a-ku-wa-an-du l-it-ta]-za* i$-kän-du” 


14 Another small piece belonging to the same assemblage may be KBo 26, 108 (341/z). It 
could have been part of KUB 60,1 and may prove that this text too stems from Temple I, 
though from a four column version like KUB 59, 66. 

15 According to Theo van den Hout '[Let him see ] Kumarbi's [stars] ...’ passim is possible 
as well. 

16 = a-da-an-du. 

17 Bo 3466 might have been part of the same text or a partial duplicate of the text on the 
obverse, whereas Bo 3300 on the reverse fits most probably physically between KBo 53,4 and 
KUB 59,65. For transcripts of these as yet unpublished fragments, see E. Rieken et al. (ed.), 
http://www.hethport.uni-wuerzburg.de/hetkonk/ CTH 342.2. 
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JÉ-ha-racaà$ MUL.HLA á-wa*[-an-du nu-za ke-e]-da-an-da A-it a-ar-ra-an-du 
nu-wa NINDA-an a-da-an-du GESTIN-an[-ma a-ku-wa]-an-du 


SNIN.É.GAL-a$ MUL.HI.A ü-wa*[-an-du nu-za ke]-e*-da-an-da A-it a-ar-ra-an-du 

]*-it-ta-za i8-kan-du NINDA-an [ a-da-an-du ]GESTIN*-an-ma a-ku-wa-an-du 
na-an le-e tar-na-at-te-ni 

[LU ]KÜR*-an'5 LUGAL-wa-aé pár-na na-a$!-kän*[ x x I-NA ]LÍL* a-pé-el GIR-it 
ti-ya-ad-du 


3*7 A BA;[.BA;-a$ MUL.HLA á-wa-an-du nu-za ke]-e-da-an-da A-it a-ar-ra-an-du® 

[l-it-ta-za is-kán-du NINDA-an a-da-an-du ]GESTIN-an-ma a-ku-wa-an-du na-a$ 
ti-ya-ad-du ‘ZA-BA,-BA,-a3”° 

[ka-an-ti-ya"? ERIN.MES-ti ANSE.KUR.]RA.MES “SUKUR “ŠPAN? HUL 
UH--tar”* tak-ki-i8-zi 

[ ti-]ya*-ad-du 


Reverse KBo 53, 4+KUB 36,38 -KUB 59, 65 +Bo 3300 


§6 7 [ ] x ti-an-zi na-x[ 
z | ]xxxxxxxxx-na* GU?SES.SE MUNUS GESTIN*-na-an-na [ 
'[ ]-da-ni ma-an-ni-in-ku-wa-an-du-us MU.HI.A-us an-da ha-ma-an- 
kán-[zi?] 
4[ ]A-NA P"SNA-AK-TÁM-MI ti-an-zi 1 UDU GE; 9 NINDA.GUR, 


$8 8 


.RA tar-na-a$ na*-[ 


' [nam]-ma-an"*[-kán da]-pí*-an SIxSÁ-iz-zi nu EN SISKUR na-a$ EN* SISKUR ü-ez- 


z*[] 

e-$a-ri nu-kán* [P6] NA*-AK-TÁM-MU A-NA EN SISKUR ge-e-nu-wa-aá ti-an-zi [?] 
Éu*-i-el-ma-kán A-NA*[ ]x 

ZAG-ni SU-i ha*- [ma-]an*-ki?* 


nu-kán *^SU.GI 1 DUG*GESTIN* A-NA Ilu(AN) Ku-ni-ir-$a BAL-an-ti nu te-ez-zi 
Ilu(AN)[Ku-ni-ir]-&a*-a$ EN Ù GEs-aš KI-a$ DUMU-a$ 


18 Suggestion Theo van den Hout (Chicago). 

19 Restoration of the text is based on the transcript of unpublished Bo 3466 Rieken et 
al. hethiter.net/: CTH 342.2.5., but this fragment does not fit here for it has five lines in this 
paragraph, apparently one line of text more than in KBo 53, 4-4. 

20 The occurrence of this divine name in both fragments is once more a strong indication 
that this section belonged to the same text and tablet. See also duplicate KUB 59.66 iii 1-5 // 
Bo 3466 (Rieken et al. (Ed), hethiter.net/: CTH 345.2.5). 

?! [n Bo 3466 probably + LUGAL-wa-as. 

22 KUB 59.66 iii 4 GISGIGIR-ya. 

23 Omitted in KUB 59,66 iii 4. 

In KUB 59,66 iii 4 al-wa-an-za; see also Bo 3466:11 UH7-za. 
Suggestion by Van den Hout. 
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9' ták-na-a$ “UTU-wa-a’ LÜ*-ya*2 pe-e-i$-kat-tal-la-a$ ma-a-an-kán täk-na-a$ 
AUTU-us*[ A-NA] EN* SISKUR ku-it-ki TUKU.TUKU-e8-ta 

10 nu-us-Si-kän tu-[uk u-e-]ri-ya-at nu-us-$i ni-wa-al-la pár-ku-wa-al-la*- [ya ut?]-ni* 
u-e-ri-ya-at 

w na-a$-ma-kän “UTU*[AN-e?] kar-dim-mi-ya-nu-ut 


$9 12’ na-as-ma-a&-&i-kán[ ]Kar*-ga-sa-at-ta*[?" ]-Si-it nu-us- 
ši-kán tu-uk 
13' Ilu(AN) Ku-ni-ir-áa* [ ]-x-ni ü-e-ri-ya-at nu-us*[-Si-kan zik(?) IIu(AN) 


Ku-]ni-ir-$a-a8 EN Ù HUL-mu-u8 U-u$ 
14 HUL-mu-us* [ma-an-ni-in-ku-wa-]an-du-us MU.HI.A-uS ma-an-ni-in-ku-wa-an- 
du*-[us] ITU* HI.A-uš ma-an-ni-in-ku-wa-an-du-u$ UD.HI.A-uS 


15 A.BAR-a8 [ ]kar*-a$ pa-ra-a ap-pé-e8-ke-8i na-a$-ma-a$*[ 
ha-]ah-li-wa-an-da?® GE,-ya mu-un-du-wa-an-da 

16’ pa*-ra-a [ap-pe-e$-ke-$i ]UR*.BAR.RA KAs.A MUS GIR.TAB pa*[-ra-a] 
ap-pé-eš-ke-ši 

§10 17 [ ]GUL-za pa-ra-a ap-pé-e8-ke-8i ki-nu*[ ]x-kän 

iš-ha*-x[ 

18" [ ]-x-&i SISKUR-mi pa-i$ nu-za ki-i-[ ]x[ 

i9 [ ]MU.HLA-us NI/ZAL-u& ITU.HLA-u8 [ 
NI/ZAL-u$ UD.HLA-u&] 

20’ [ ]x UR.BAR.RA KA;.A MUS* [GIR.TAB 

Left Edge 
§u BAL-an-ti NINDA.GUR,.RA-ma ku/ma| 


[ ] 

[ ]a-wa-an ar-ha ti-it[-ta-nu-ut 

[ ]HUL*-ui-&a U.MES-u8 [ 

[ ]xBAL-an-ti 3 NINDA.GUR,RA*[ 


[ ]-ma-an*[ 


Translation: Obverse 


§1 [Then] however[ ]him[ 


$2 [Let Ku]marbi's [stars come and let them / may they wash themselves with this 
water.] 
Let them eat bread [and let them drink wine and] with [oil] let them anoint 
themselves. 


26 Van den Hout suggests as an alternative rendering SES*-ya*. 
27 Here Bo 3300 unpublished is incorporated. 
28 Suggestion by Van den Hout. 
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§3 Let the stars of Ishara come [ and ] let them / may they wash [them]selves with 
this water. 
Let them eat bread and [let them dr]ink wine. 


$4 Let the stars of NIN.E.GAL come [and let them / may they wash themselves with 
this water 
and let them / may they anoint themselves with oil. [Let them eat] bread and let 
them drink wine. 
You must not let him, [the ene]my into the king’s house. Now let him take a stand 
on his feet [in his (own) | field. 


§5 [Let the stars of] Zababa [come and let them / may they ] wash themselves with 
this water! 

Let them eat bread] and let them drink wine. And may Zababa take 
his stand! He will inflict evil sorcery [on the grain of (the king’s) troops, the 
hors]emen, the spear(s), the bow(s) 

[ ] may he take his stand(?) 


Translation: Reverse 


$6 ] they will put[  ]and[ ] 
] chick-peas, barley, wife(?) and the wine[ |] 
Th]ey will bind together the shortened years on this[ one here? | 
] they will place [a cover?] on the large dish. One black sheep (and) nine 


thick loaves of (one) tarna-measure ...[ |]. 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


§7 [Then] he / she will arrange them(?) all and the ritual patron will enter. The ritual 
patron will come to the [| and] he will sit down. Then they will place the large 
[di]sh on the ritual patron's lap, while he / she will t[ie(?)] rope(s)*° to [his left 
and(?)] his right hand. 


$8 The Old Woman libates one pit[cher of wi]ne for El-Kunirsha and says: O El-[Ku- 
nir]sha, Lord of the Dream / Sleep,” son of the Dark Earth, ? 


29 Perhaps kedani, or apedani, apparently on or into the large covered dish. 

30 Suel- ‘rope, thread’ was suggested to me by Silvin Košak (communication 2012-02-23). 

3! A. Mouton, Réves hittites. Contribution à une histoire et une anthropologie du réve en 
Anatolie ancienne (Culture and History of the ancient Near East 28), Leiden, Boston 2007, 
Texte 38, 155—158, esp. 156; n. 168, opts for EN.LIBIR ‘le vieux seigneur; as in B.H.L. van Gessel, 
Onomastics of the Hittite Pantheon I (HdO, I, 33), Leiden 1998, 63 but we accepted M. Popko 
‘Review of L. Jakob-Rost, KUB 59, Orientalia NS 60 (1991), 127; Rieken et al., http://www 
-hethport.uni-wuerzburg.de/hetkonk/: CTH 242.2.2 EN U ‘der Herr des Traumes’ or perhaps 
better: ‘Lord of Sleep’. 

32 The usual Hittite term for the Netherworld, see Haas, Geschichte der hethitischen Reli- 
gion, 127-131; Billie J. Collins, The Hittites and their World(SBL ABS 7), Atlanta 2007, 191-195. 
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husband* of the Sun-Goddess of the Earth, deliverer!*4 If the Sun-Goddess of the 
Earth were somehow angry at the ritual patron 


and she? called upon you(?) for him and she called the innocent and the pure [ ]... 
for him, 


either, if he made the Sun-God [of Heaven?] angry, 


Or if she? take revenge(?) on him [ for]his[ ]andshe called upon you, 


o El-Kunirsa for him. [And you], O El Kunirsha, Lord of the Dream, evil dreams, evil 
shortened years,” shortened months, shortened days [in a... ] of lead? 


[ ] ... will hold in front of him.” Or if forth(?) [to him] the [gre]en(?) and the 
dark munduwanda, 


... |... | the wolf the fox, the snake and the scorpion you will hold forth [to him]. 


[If however ] you will hold forth the plague(?) and ... isha[ra-sickness(?) | 

[ ] ... he / she may perform an invocation-ritual for me and then ... [ 
] 

[ shortened] years, shortened months [shortened days] 

oo - 02% ] the wolf, the fox, the snake [and the scorpion] 


33 Or perhaps ‘brother of the Sun-Goddess of the Earth’? 

34 H.G. Güterbock, H.A. Hoffner Jr., Th.PJ. van den Hout (eds), The Hittite Dictionary of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago (CHD P), Chicago 1989, 324a: “O [Kurnisa(?),] 
my [lord], deliverer!”; Rieken et al., http://www.hethport.uni-wuerzburg.de/hetkonk/: CTH 
342.1.2: Uberbringer’. The epitheton is found for two other gods, Agni and a Sun-God, but 
both in a broken context. 

35 Apparently, the ‘Old Woman’. 

36 The Sun-goddes of the Earth? 

37 Similar expressions are found in rituals: KBo 41, 22:7-8’ (Mouton, Rêves hittites, 151155); 
KUB 24,5++ //KBo 60, 24 (CTH 419). 

35 How the deity El-Kunirsha deals with the evil dreams and other adversities is unclear, 
but it might be that he hides them for the time being as though in a container with a leaden 
cover apparently shown in a dream to the ritual patron. It is reminiscent of the seven bronze 
cauldrons in the Netherworld covered with a lid of lead in de mugawar-texts, for instance 
Telepinu § 33 KUB 17.10+ IV 14-19; KUB 33, 8 III 7-9 etc. 

3? The expression para epp-/app- is rather difficult to understand in this context. Usually, 
para epp- (without locative particle) means ‘to hold forth, show, proffer (an object)’ (CHD (P) 
118 2b 1). It is once found with a dream as an object (KUB 52, 72 Obv.; CHD (P) 8b). How 
this accords with the expected role of the deity El-Kunirsha addressed as a deliverer in this 
prayer, remains in the dark because the closing lines of the prayer are still broken or missing. 

40 CHD (P), 49-50 SISKUR (mukessar) pai-. Probably, this ‘me is the ritual patron speaking. 
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Left Edge 


] make a libation. But the thick loaf [ 
he] has put far away [ 

] and the evil dreams [ 

] made a libation. Three thick loaves [ 


rm ——— 


colophon? II 


El-Kunirsha, Lord of Dream / Sleep, Son of the Dark Earth, 
Husband(?) of the Sun-Goddes of the Earth, Deliverer ... 


This prayer to El-Kunirsha is of great interest. It shows El-Kunirsha to be a 
god invoked for such troubles as bad dreams, short life, anxiety, illness and 
also against wild animals. He is not only the deity able to show (lit. hold 
out in front of) the worshipper such ominous dreams, but apparently he is 
also able to deliver somebody from them by means of an invocation-ritual. 
Now, in the rich Ugaritic tradition, the god El is supposed to have ominous 
dreams? and like his wife Ashera / Ashertu is the Mistress of Animals, he 
is the ‘Lord of Animals, Livestock’ and not least the old patriarchal god, 
‘the father of years.” Nevertheless, we face a fundamental problem in the 
so-called ‘Canaanite’ if not ‘Ugarito-centric’ derivation of the El-Kunirsha 
myth and tradition, simply because this epithet found in a wide range of 
inscriptions all over the Middle East and Anatolia, has not as yet been 
found in Ugaritic texts.” Apart from the Hittite Late Bronze texts, we do 
not find him before first Millennium Bc inscriptions. In the 8th Century Bc 


^! M. Dijkstra, 'KTU 1.6 (= CTH 6) IILıff. and the so-called Zeichenbeweis (Proof by a 
Token), Vetus Testamentum 35 (1985),105-109; Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 257. 

42 Which makes it tempting to adopt Mouton's (Rêves Hittites, 2007, 156) suggestion of 
reading the epithet EN LIBIR ‘the old Lord’, but then one would expect rather EN LIBIR.RA. 

43 See W. Röllig, ‘El-Creator-of-the-Earth) in: K. van der Toorn, B. Becking, P.W. van der 
Horst, Dictionary of Deities and Demons, Second extensively revised edition, Leiden, Grand 
Rapids 1999, 280-281; J. Renz, W. Röllig, Handbuch der althebräischen Epigrafik, Band 1, 
Darmstadt 1995, 198; I. Singer, ‘The Origins of the “Canaanite” Myth of Elkuniráa and ASertu 
reconsidered’, in: D. Groddek, Marina Zorman (eds), Tabularia Hethaeorum: Hethitologische 
Beiträge: Silvin Kosak Zum 65. Geburtstag (Dresdner Beiträge zur Hethitologie 25), Wies- 
baden 2007, 636. A similar expression might occur in a Hurrian-Ugaritic ritual text or 
hymn CTU? 1.128—see M. Dijkstra, ‘The Ugaritic-Hurrian sacrificial hymn to El (RS 24.278 
= KTU 1428), Ugarit Forschungen 25 (1993), 157-162; M. Dijkstra, ‘The Myth of Astarte, the 
Huntress (KTU 1.92) New fragments’, UF 27 (1995), 56f.—but this expression can hardly serve 
as ‘Ugaritic’ evidence for knowledge of El-Kunirsha / '| qn ‘ars. 
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Phoenician-Luwian text from Karatepe (KAI 26), he is mentioned in de 
curse formula between the Baal Shamem (Luwian: Tarhui of Heaven) and 
the eternal Sun (in Ugarit sps ‘Im),** who might be the equivalent here of 
‘the Sun-Goddess of the Underworld’. He himself is identified with ‘Aya(s) 
=", A. It is remarkable that our text calls El-Kunirsha, a son of the Nether- 
world and husband of its most important goddess, that is, connects him 
clearly to the Netherworld. As such his identification with the Babylonian 
god of wisdom and magic, Enki‘ / Ea and perhaps even with Phoenician- 
Punic Melqart (Nergal) is understandable." Also the Ugaritic tradition con- 
tains quite a lot of texts to support this syncretism of El as a chief conjurer 
especially in his role as El Horon / Hauran (e.g. CTU? 1.100, also CTH 352 = 
KUB 36, 39-40). Otherwise, Ugaritic tradition also knows about the identi- 
fication of Ea and the technician-god Kothar-(Wa-Hasis), for instance in the 
trilingual AN = Anum list. But Kothar is also a creator-god, identified occa- 
sionally with Egyptian Ptah, who in turn in Egyptian-Canaanite tradition 
shares many features with the Canaanite El. 

Still, the undeniably clear relationship of El-Kunirsha with the Nether- 
world and the queen of the Netherworld, in Hurritic tradition Allani, the 
nekri eSeni=we ‘the bolt of the Netherworld’ (KBo 32, 13:12-13), is a sur- 
prise from comparative perspective. One could think here of a singular Hit- 


44 It is of interest to find $p$ ‘Im in the Ugaritic letter CTU’, 2.42:7 between Baal Zaphon 
and the goddesses Astarte and Anat, all the gods of Alasiya (Cyprus) and finally nmry mlk “Im. 
Perhaps, our new text supports D. Pardee, Les textes para-mythologiques de la 24e Campagne 
(1961) (Ras Shamra—Ougarit, IV), Paris 1988, 89-91 and I. Singer, A Political History of Ugarit’, 
in: W.G.E. Watson, N. Wyatt (eds), Handbook of Ugaritic Studies (HUS) (HdO I, 39), 678, that 
the name nmry had nothing to do with the deified Egyptian king Amenophis III (Neb-mavat- 
Re), but refers to a god Nmry, king of the Netherworld, apparently a Cypriotic god related to 
El-Kunirsha. Because the first god in the ritual evocation CTU? 1.108 (RS 24.252) Rapi'u, mlk 
“Im is invoked as a leading deity of the Netherworld, probably as the ‘ancestor’ of the Rephaim, 
the interpretation of this text may need revision in the light of the El-Kunirsha tradition (see 
the discussion in H. Rouillard, ‘Rephaim, in: DDD’, 694-695). Compare also the divine title 
mr’ ‘tm’ etc. on magic bowls and amulets (Hoftijzer, Jongeling, DNWSI 2, 862) often construed 
as ‘king, lord of the world, universe’, which certainly also includes here the Netherworld. 

45 J.C.L. Gibson, Textbook of Syrian Semitic Inscriptions, Volume III, Phoenician Inscriptions 
Including Inscriptions in the Mixed Dialect of Arslan Tash, Oxford 1982, reprint 1998, 63; 
H. Donner and W. Röllig, Kanaanäische und Aramäische Inschriften, Band II. Kommentar, 
Wiesbaden, 19687, 42-43; Röllig, DDD”, 280, Renz, Röllig, Handbuch, 198. 

46 Even more so since the name Enki is understood as EN.KI ‘Lord of the Earth / Nether- 
world; see the discussion E. Ebeling, ‘Enki (Ea), in: Reallexicon der Assyriologie II, 374-379, 
esp. 375. 

47 Certainly, if ‘the City’ in this name and title could be construed as a euphemism of the 
Netherworld, see S. Ribichini, 'Melqart, in: DDD?, 563. 

^5 M. Dijkstra, ‘Moses—man of God, in: R. Roukema et al. (eds), The Interpretation of 
Exodus. Studies in honour of Cornelis Houtman (CBET, 44), Leuven 2006, 25-27. 
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tite syncretistic development? but the provenance of this kind of íSU.GI 
Allaiduruhi texts from northern Syria through Hurritic channels seems to 
indicate another route of tradition. It suggests that the original West-Semitic 
epithets qny ars and mlk *[m originally implied the veneration of El as a 
chthonic deity, the creator or owner of the earth, king of the ‘world without 
end’, inclusive the Netherworld, and not the early manifestation of the 
highest god El in his role as creator mundi? Now the idea that Canaanite El 
had a special relationship with the Earth and the Netherworld is not new,” 
but should receive renewed attention through this text. 

For a long time, the understanding of the ‘Canaanite’ myth about El- 
Kunirsha, Ashertu and the Weather-God was hampered by a Levantine if 
not ‘Ugarito-centric’ interpretation. Singer however, departing from the geo- 
graphic location of El’s abode in Ugaritic and Anatolian tradition rightly 
referred to the sources of the Mala / Euphrates River.” Perhaps, we may 
expand this region of El’s mountainous abode even to the sources of both 
the Euphrates and Tigris, as it is also supported by the Biblical Paradise tra- 
dition (Gen 2:10-14).* It urges us to review the small group of myths dubbed 
‘Canaanite’, West-Semitic or even Levantine within the bounds of the greater 
group of ‘imported myths’ in the Hittite literature, in particular myths from 
the Kumarbi-Weather-God cycle, such as the Song ofthe Dragon Hedammu, 
the Song of the Sea, Ishtar and Mount Pisaisa, Ishtar and Hasarri (Olive- 
(oil)), El-Tara, who was succeeded by the Weather-God (CTH 370.1.63; KBo 
22, 87), and perhaps others, some of which have been found both in the 


49 Röllig, DDD?, 280 refers even to this El-Kunirsha in KUB 36,38 rev 8 as one of the thou- 
sand gods of Hatti-land, but that is either a rhetorical exaggeration or a misunderstanding of 
what this text says (see above Rev $8.). 

50 Röllig, DDD?, 281. 

5! Actually it is as old as the identification of El(os) with Kronos, banned to the Nether- 
world by Ouranos (Heaven), as has already been done by Philo of Byblos. See the edition of 
R.A. Oden, Philo of Byblos. The Phoenician History (CBQ Monographs 9), Washington 1981, 49 
n. 85, also Hesiod, Theog. 137 ff., further about the identification of Kumarbi—Enlil—El and 
Kronos, Haas, Geschichte der hethitischen Religion, 171-172. 

52 Singer, ‘The Origins of the “Canaanite” Myth of Elkuniráa and ASertu reconsidered’, 
632-632, only E. Lipinski, in: TWAT VII 1971, cols. 68-69 gave the Hittite evidence its due 
weight before Singer. See further Wilhelm, Hurriter, 81-87; Haas, Geschichte der hethitischen 
Religion, 172. 

53 See also the Tigris mentioned in the incantation CTU”, 1.100 (Dijkstra, ‘Moses, the Man 
of God) 25-26). 

54 For a comparison of the Hittite-Hurrian and Ugaritic myth of the Sea, see M. Dijkstra, 
‘Ishtar seduces the Sea-Serpent. A New Join in the Epic of Hedammu (KUB 36, 56 +95) and 
its Meaning for the Battle between Baal and Yam in Ugaritic Tradition, UF 43 (2011), 53-83. 
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Hurrian and Hittite languages. Traditions and myths that were exchanged 
and adapted in the much wider area of northern Syria, Mukish, Urartu / 
Ararat, Kizzuwatna (Cilicia) and the land of Suhi as far as Mari in the Middle 
Euphrates region with the Ugaritic kingdom and the Hittite capital Hattusas 
in its western periphery. Such a geographic and historical perspective would 
also help us to understand the spread of the cult of El-Kunirsha in its wider 
circle. 

This question cannot be elaborated in this essay. Neither will I survey the 
abundant Hittite texts telling of sleeping gods, gods dumbfounded with awe 
or fear, gods killed or invalidated, or even a blind and dumb monster-god like 
Ullikummi.* We better let these sleeping gods lie. Also the Hittite gods are 
often very humane if not too human. And few of them are taciturn,* except 
when they enter the Netherworld or come up from it. It is no secret that the 
Hittite gods too need sleep. In a recently discovered scene from the myth 
of Hedammu, Ishtar invites the monster to sleep with her and promises 
him a potion that will ensure that sleep does not overcome them and will 
hold them both awake for a lasting sexual experience!” But in the end, he is 
intoxicated by assiyatar, a love potion which leaves the monster helpless to 
be dragged ashore. 

But a Late Bronze text speaking of a vigilant deity of the Netherworld, 
who is trusted to scare the ritual patron with and to deliver him from all 
demonical powers of the night is noteworthy. Our text stands out because 
it addresses El-Kunirsha as the Lord of Dreams / Sleep* and as such a 
powerful deliverer from bad dreams and other perils of the night. He is also 
an inhabitant of the Dark Earth, the Netherworld and as such the source of 
ominous dreams. It classifies him as one of the primordial gods, though we 
do not find him mentioned as such with the traditional karuilius, the twelve 
ancient gods, who were banned to the Netherworld by the Weather-God.® 


55 As told in the famous scene in which Ishtar tries to seduce Ullikummi, see TUAT III/4, 
837-838; Dijkstra, ‘Ishtar seduces the Sea-serpent, 58-59. 

56 duddimi-, duddimili ‘dumb, silent, secretly’; karussiya- ‘silent, quiet’. 

57 KUB 36, 56 +95 III, see Dijkstra, ‘Ishtar seduces the Sea-serpent’, 59-64. 

58 It is tempting to relate the epithet to Hebrew Ba‘al hah*lomót, ‘master of dreams’ a 
qualification of Joseph (Gen. 37,19) referring to his ability to interpret dreams. In the Ugaritic 
myth of Ba“al and Moth (CTU? 1.3-1.6), El even interprets his own dreams, see Dijkstra, 
‘KTU 1.6 (= CTH 6) HI ff. and the so-called Zeichenbeweis) 107. 

5 Wilhelm, Hurriter,79-80, 85-86; Haas, Geschichte der hethitischen Religion, 129-132; 
Collins, Hittites,166, 170, compare also the ritual before the Sun-Goddess of the Earth and the 
infernal deities in COS I 68169—170; a reference to his banishment may perhaps be found in 
the El-Tarra myth KBo 22,87, in which he is replaced in Hittite theogony by the Weather-God. 
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In this respect, El-Kunirsha resembles the Greek god Hypnos (Sleep), child 
of Nyx (Night), twin of Thanatos (Death) (Iliad 14, 231; Odyssey 13, 80), 
sometimes pictured as an overpowering god (pandamatoor), lord of all 
gods and all men.” Also Hesiod sets Hypnos in the Netherworld (Theog. 
758-766) as company of the Sun-God Helios and though he portrays him 
and his twin brother Death (Thanatos) as fearsome gods, he praises him 
also as ‘gentle and mild to men‘. In Sumerian and Akkadian contexts too 
many incantations against bad dreams are known‘ and even the deified 
dream ‘MA.MU ‘sod of dreams’ is found, for instance in LKA no 29k // 
IV R2, 59 no 2: "Que Mamu, le dieu des réves, soit constamment à ma 
tête”. Occasionally, an Enlil ša Sutti is mentioned and a god ‘AN.ZA.GAR = 
Ziqiqu/Zaqiqu ‘Zephyr’ invoked,” for instance in the dream of king Kurigalzu 
and the Assyrian Dream-Book, but these divine characters have little profile, 
let alone a distinctive cult. 

In this prayer El-Kunirsha is also addressed as the husband (or brother?) 
of the Sun-Goddess of the Earth, in Hurritic tradition Allani,“ Bolt of the 
Netherworld, the alter-ego of the Sun-God of Heaven in his nightly manifes- 
tation. She is often identified with the Earth-mother Urunzimu, the Sun- 
Goddess of Arinna and as such venerated as one of the Hittite supreme 
deities.® In this position, El-Kunirsha can be invoked as an intercessor, able 
to appease the Sun-Goddess of the Earth as one of the supreme guarantors of 


See Haas, Geschichte der hethitischen Religion, 173; Dijkstra, ‘Ishtar seduces the Sea-Serpent’ 
70-71. 

60 H. Balz, in: TWNT VIII (1969), 545-556; G. Wohrle, Hypnos, der Allbezwinger. Eine Studie 
zum literarischen Bild des Schlafes in der griechischen Antike, Stuttgart 1995, P.W. van der 
Horst, ‘Hypnos, in: DDD?,438-439. 

61 A.L. Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams in the ancient Near East (TAPS, NS 46, 3), 
Philadephia 1956, 300-307; M.-J. Seux, Hymnes et Prieres aux dieux de Babylonie et d’Assyrie. 
Introduction, traduction et notes (Littératures anciennes du Proche-Orient 8), Paris 1976, 
368-373 a special category inim-inim-ma más-ge4-hul-bür-ru-da-kàm ‘words in order to repel 
bad dreams’; for their influence on Hittite prayers, see also Mouton, Réves Hittites, Singer, 
Hittite Prayers, passim From Ugarit a defective spr himm ‘Book of Dreams’ is known (CTU?, 
1.86). The gods involved are usually, Shamash, Ea and Gibil / Nusku, companion of Shamash 
and god of fire and light. 

62 Von Soden, AHW,1293; Oppenheim, Interpretation of Dreams, 232; Seux, Hymnes et 
Priéres, 211, so IV R2 59, but LKA 26k:22 ‘at my side’. 

63 Oppenheim, The Interpretation of Dreams, 232-233. 

64 In AN = Anum 15 equivalent of ERES.KI.GAL = Allatum. In the Hittite prayer-fragment 
KUB 7,7 the Sun-Goddess of the Earth is addressed as “ERES.KI.GAL (Mouton, Réves hittites, 
149-150), see also Haas, Geschichte der hethitischen Religion, 131-132; 421-423. It is tempting 
to find her also as ilt “Im in Arshlan Tash inscription 1 = KAI 27 = TSSI III,23:9-10, but 
interpretation as ‘eternal oath/pact’ seems the better option. 

65 Haas, Geschichte der hethitischen Religion,420-426. 
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justice, if invoked against the worshipper. Against this background it is also 
of significance that in the myth of Ba‘al and Yam Ugaritic tradition men- 
tions also Hrsn (Hursanu < HUR.SAG), gr ks and gr ll ‘the Night-Mountain' 
(CTU? 1.2. 1.20) as names of El’s abode as well as the usual abode of El at 
the source of the two Rivers. In the Hedammu-myth Hursanu is the moun- 
tain where Kumarbi leaves the Netherworld. Also according to Hesiod on 
the verge of the Dark Earth the Sun of the Night takes the brothers, Hypnos 
and Thanatos in her arms from the House of the Night to run her nightly 
course (Theog.735—757). 

The last epithet is pe / iskattalla- ‘deliverer‘. El-Kunirsha shares this rare 
epithet with god Agni and a Sun-God. If Agni is of a Vedic / Hind origin 
related to god Agni ‘Fire’, he is reminiscent of the god Nusku, god of fire 
and light, companion of Shamash, who is also invoked against bad dreams. 
As yet, the other attestations do not help much because they occur in 
broken context. We cannot even be sure that the epithet refers directly 
either to Agni or the Sun-God. More helpful is Hittite lexicography using 
pe / iskattalla- to interpret the Akkadian participle pedá ‘a merciful (god), 
someone who liberates. This verb PDY* is also found in West-Semitic texts, 
in particular in the Old Testament.‘ It is often found in the juridical sense 
of freeing someone from an obligation or the manumission of (debt-)slaves. 
In the Psalms the idea is expressed that no one can free a person from 
death paying a koper 'ransom' to God (Ps. 49,9). The psalmist believes that 
only YHWH can redeem his soul from se’öl ‘the Netherworld’ (Ps. 49,16, also 
Ps. 26,11; 31,6; 34,23; 55,19; further Job 5,20; 33,28).5 


Conclusion 


This survey is not exhaustive. It may suffice to show that the idea that the 
gods may need a rest and sleep existed in the intercultural Hittite religious 
sphere, but also that certain gods may be trusted to have power over sleep, 
bad dreams and even death, in particular gods of the type of wise Ea and 
the Sun-God and Sun-Goddesses. We have discovered that El-Kunirsha, 
an ancient manifestation of ‘Canaanite’ El, was broadly worshipped in the 
ancient Near East and addressed in prayer as the Lord of Sleep and Dreams, 


66 CHD (P), 324a compare LKA No 127 // ORNS 36 (1967) pl 1 14B and 14E // CT 39,27 // 
STT 1, no 63 (namburbi), Seux, Hymnes et prières, 359 ‘qu un libérateur me libère’. 

67 H, Cazelles, in: TWAT VI, cols 514-522. 

68 Cazelles, TWAT VI, col. 521. 
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apparently also as an ever vigilant deity in this world and the next. Even 
the belief of YHwH as the El who neither slumbers nor sleeps and is able 
to deliver the worshipper from all perils of the night, may have deep roots 
in ancient near Eastern tradition. It may be true that in early Judaism the 
idea of a transcendent, ever vigilant deity YnwH, developed theologically as 
a stolid belief of the YawH-alone movement and veneration, leaving little 
room for the idea of a suffering, or even an incapable god, it was as such not 
an invention of Israel’s so-called monotheism. Even if we admit that there 
is a significant difference between these Yahwistic beliefs, which basically 
were developed and adopted in the second half of the first Millennium Bc 
and such views as expressed in this Late Bronze prayer to El-Kunirsha and 
similar texts, we should also honestly take in account the historical and 
cultural distance when comparing religious beliefs. And be impressed, for 
even in early religious, polytheistic context, this basic belief is expressed that 
beyond a deus revelatus a deus absconditus could always be hidden, who 
remained silent at times but who could also be asked to wake up or to be 
awake and who could be trusted to watch over his suffering servant. 


„DER SCHWEIGENDE GOTT“: 
GEDANKEN ZU EINEM BEACHTENSWERTEN BUCH 
UND EINEM BEDEUTSAMEN THEMA 


Walter Dietrich 


1. „Ihe Silent God“ 


Zwei niederländische Autoren, Marjo Korpel und Johannes C. de Moor, ha- 
ben ein bedeutsames Buch vorgelegt: The Silent God’. Sie begeben sich in 
ihm auf ein schwieriges Feld biblischer Exegese und Theologie. Speziell in 
den Kirchen der Reformation hat das ‚Wort Gottes“ einen ungemein ho- 
hen Stellenwert. Dass Gott geredet hat und weiterhin redet, ist zentrales 
christliches Glaubensgut — und es ist grundlegende Überzeugung der Heili- 
gen Schrift Alten Testaments. Das erste Kapitel der Bibel berichtet von der 
Schöpfung allein durch Gottes Wort. Die Verheißungen an die Erzvater, in 
denen sich die Geschichte des erwáhlten Volkes vorbereitet, sind Reden Got- 
tes. Gott teilt Mose und Israel am Sinai seine Tora mit. Nicht vergebens lásst 
er sich vom jungen Samuel bitten: „Rede, dein Knecht hört“. Hiobs unnach- 
giebiges Rechten mit ihm kommt erst dann zur Ruhe, als er am Ende mit 
ihm redet. Die in den Büchern der Vorderen wie der Hinteren Propheten 
immer wiederkehrende Formel „Und das Wort JHwHs geschah zu XY“ be- 
schreibt das Reden Gottes als fast dinghaftes Ereignis. In der anderen, noch 
häufigeren Formel „So spricht Jawn“ kennzeichnen sich die Propheten als 
die Gottes Wort überbringenden Boten. So lautet ein prophetischer Spitzen- 
satz: „Das Wort unseres Gottes bleibt ewig. 

Und dann ein Buch über das Schweigen Gottes? Korpel und De Moor set- 
zen zur Begründung in der Moderne ein. In einer hochinteressanten Stoff- 
sammlung schildern sie die bedrückende Erfahrung heutiger Menschen — 
Dichter, Philosophen, auch Theologen - mit einem schweigenden Gott‘, 


! M.C.A. Korpel, J.C. de Moor, The Silent God, Leiden, Boston 201. 
2 1Sam 3,10. 

3 Jes 40,8. 

^ Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 1-34. 
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und sie tasten sich auch schon zu ersten, systematisch-theologischen Ant- 
worten auf die damit aufgeworfenen Fragen vor’. Doch eigentlich gilt ihr 
Interesse dem Umgang der Hebräischen Bibel mit dem Thema. Zwei grund- 
legende Vorentscheidungen treffen sie damit, dass sie die Bibel dezidiert als 
Menschenwort und die Vorstellung von einem schweigenden Gott als rein 
metaphorische Beschreibung bestimmter menschlicher Erfahrungen auf- 
fassen? und dass sie Schweigen als Fortsetzung von Reden bestimmen". Was 
wie eine Selbstverständlichkeit aussieht, hat im Buch weit reichende Kon- 
sequenzen. 

Ein erstes Sachkapitel? listet nämlich zahlreiche Beispiele für zwischen- 
menschliches Schweigen im Alten Testament und seiner Umwelt (auf de- 
ren Einbezug liegt ein starker Akzent!) auf und fragt nach dessen jeweili- 
gen Gründen: Menschen, so erfährt man, schweigen untereinander aus Ver- 
decktheit, Ängstlichkeit, Klugheit, Unfähigkeit und Schläfrigkeit. Zur Frage 
nach dem Schweigen Gottes trägt dies zunächst wenig bei. Später wird man 
hören, dass Menschen auch den Göttern gegenüber aus denselben Grün- 
den schweigen? und, erstaunlicherweise, ebenso die Götter gegenüber den 
Menschen”. Es liegt auf der Hand, dass dabei weniger an den biblischen 
Gott gedacht sein kann (dem kaum Verdecktheit, Ängstlichkeit und Unfä- 
higkeit nachgesagt wird), sondern an mancherlei orientalische Gottheiten. 
Das heißt, was man hier liest, hat weniger mit biblischer Theologie als mit 
altorientalischer Religionsgeschichte zu tun. (Dies ist kein Verdikt, sondern 
blosse Feststellung.) 

Noch weiter von der eigentlichen Thematik entfernen sich zwei weitere, 
spiegelbildlich angelegte Kapitel „How Did Man Address the Deity?“ und 
„How Did the Deity Address Man?“ Gewiss erfährt man hier viel Interes- 
santes, z. B. über Gebete, Magie, Tráume, Orakel, doch mit dem Schweigen 
Gottes hat dies wenig bis nichts zu tun. In diesen Bereichen ist das Buch 
deutlich redundant. So, wie es jetzt vorliegt, hätte es nicht heißen sollen: 
„Der schweigende Gott“, sondern: „Reden und Schweigen. Über Kommuni- 
kationsweisen und Kommunikationsstórungen unter den Menschen sowie 
zwischen Menschen und Góttern im Alten Testament und im Alten Orient“. 


5 Ibid., 34-54. 

6 Ibid., 55-70. 

7 Ibid., 70-74. 

8 Ibid., 79-109. 

? Ibid., 119-135. 
Ibid., 237-274. 
Ibid., 11-137. 

Ibid., 139-229. 
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Das letzte Kapitel" aber rechtfertigt in gewisser Weise den jetzigen Titel. 
In ihm werben die Autoren in fast konfessorisch-paränetischem Stil um ein 
angemessenes Verständnis der Rede vom „Schweigen Gottes". Sie erkennen, 
dass das Thema seine letzte Schärfe am Theodizeeproblem gewinnt. Mit 
Blick auf Entsetzlichkeiten wie die Shoa, Tsunamis und Erdbeben sinnieren 
sie: „Ifit is inevitable that innocent people suffer, God himself may well be 
speechless for sorrow and regret, and his inability to do something about 
it“; Gott könnte also selbst leiden. Doch nicht eigentlich bei ihm sehen sie 
den Schlüssel zur Lösung des Problems liegen, sondern beim Menschen. „To 
state that God is silent amounts to saying that his messengers, angelic or 
human, are unable to speak in his name“. „And if God does not help me 
to go on, then I shall have to help God‘, zitieren sie die 1943 von den Nazis 
ermordete junge holländische Jüdin Etty Hillesum“ und leiten daraus die 
Aufforderung ab: „Divine silence is an invitation to speak in his name"". 

Dem mag man kaum widersprechen. Man könnte höchstens fragen, ob 
hier nicht auf eine zutiefst theologische Frage eine anthropologische bzw. 
moralische Antwort gegeben wird. In manchen biblischen Zeugnissen er- 
scheint Gott selbst als erschreckend unergründlich und unnahbar, befremd- 
lich und fremd. Gegen das Schweigen dieses deus alienus vermöchte kein 
menschliches Reden, und wäre es noch so tapfer oder trotzig, etwas auszu- 
richten. Dies soll gleich an Beispielen aus den Samuelbüchern veranschau- 
licht werden. Zuvor aber ist einem Desiderat ein wenig abzuhelfen, das 
Korpels und de Moors Buch aufweist: Es versucht nirgendwo, das Wortfeld 
des Schweigens Gottes — eine paradoxe Wendung! - zu erfassen, wie es in 
der Hebräischen Bibel vor uns liegt. Gerade von ihm her eröffnen sich aber 
grundlegende Einsichten in das Thema. 


2. Zur Semantik des göttlichen Schweigens in der Hebräischen Bibel 


In der Hebräischen Bibel gibt es ein ganzes Wortfeld zur Beschreibung des 
Schweigens Gottes. 

An erster Stelle ist das unmittelbar einschlägige Verb nun, „schweigen“, 
zu nennen. Dreizehnmal hat es diese Bedeutung, fünfmal davon ist Gott 


Ibid., 279-304. 
14 Tbid., 301. 
Ibid., 303. 
16 Tbid., 283. 
17 Ibid., 387. 
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das Subjekt". Gleich der erste Beleg ist besonders aufschlussreich: Er habe 
nunmehr lange Zeit ,geschwiegen" (nin Hif), sagt Jawn da (natürlich im 
Prophetenwort), jetzt aber wolle er sich vernehmen lassen”. Hier ist die 
Exilszeit als eine Zeit des Gottesschweigens verstanden. Doch schwebte 
man offenbar auch nach ihrem Ende noch zwischen Bangen und Hoffen: 
Willst du (weiterhin) schweigen?", wird Gott im sog. Tritojesaja (an)klagend 
gefragt”, und seine Antwort lautet: „Ich werde nicht schweigen". 

Von diesen beiden Stellen aus lässt sich das Wortfeld vom Schweigen Got- 
tes weiter entfalten. In Jes 42,14 steht in Parallele zu nwn Hif. das lautlich und 
sachlich nah verwandte vn Hif., „sich still verhalten, schweigen"; Gott hat 
also die ganze Exilszeit über ,geschwiegen“ und ,geschwiegen". Auf die ba- 
bylonische Fremdherrschaft zielt nach dem jetzigen Zusammenhang auch 
die vorwurfsvolle Frage Habakuks an Gott: ‚Warum schaust du den Treulo- 
sen zu und schweigst (w’1nn)?“. Ursprünglich dürfte hier Gottes Tatenlosig- 
keit angesichts ungerechter Verháltnisse innerhalb Judas im Blick gewesen 
sein. Gott lässt also Unrecht schweigend geschehen - und dürfte das doch 
keinesfalls. Im Qal hat won, gut passend, die Bedeutung „taub sein“; wenn 
ein Psalmbeter sich selbst versichert, Jawu sei doch „nicht taub"?, verrät er 
deutlich genug die Besorgnis, er kónne es (zeitweise) vielleicht doch sein. 

In Jes 42,14 wie in Jes 64,11 gesellt sich zu nwn Qal ferner das Hitp. von 
pdx, „an sich halten“. Gott hat mit der Hilfe für sein leidendes Volk „an 
sich gehalten". In Jes 62,1, wo allerdings der Prophet im eigenen, nicht in 
Gottes Namen zu reden scheint, tritt in Parallele zu nwn ein noch anderes 
Verb: „Um Zions willen schweige ich nicht (nÜnx N5), um Jerusalems wegen 
halte ich nicht still“ (VPW x5). Auch bei Gott kann dieses ,Stillhalten" eine 
Funktion seines „Schweigens“ sein: ,Schweige nicht (wann->x) und halte 
nicht still (vpw->x)!, heisst es in einem kollektiven Klagepsalm, der sich bei 
Jawu über die andringenden Feinde Israels beschwert”. 

In einem individuellen Klagelied lásst der Beter auf die Aufforderung 
„Schweige nicht (Uanrr»x)!* einen Weckruf folgen: ‚Wach auf und erwa- 
che, Damit erweitert sich das Wortfeld vom Schweigen Gottes um das 
von seinem Schlafen und (Nicht-)Wachwerden - eine nach gängiger Dog- 


18 Jes 42,14; 57,11; 64,11; 65,6; Ps 28,1. 
19 Jes 42,14. 

20 Jes 64,1, NWN Qal. 

21 Jes 65,6, nins Xd. 

22 vjary-5N, Ps 50,3. 

23 Ps 83,2. 

24 AwpM nyn, Ps 35,22f. 
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matik doch recht ungewöhnliche Metaphorik. Es erstaunt, wie unverstellt 
ein anderer Psalmbeter seinen Gott anrufen kann: ‚Wach auf (mp)! Warum 
schläfst du (Wn), Herr? Erwache (nx*jpn)!^». 

Ein Gott, der schláfrig ist, kann wohl auch vergesslich sein. Das Verb 
naw Qal hat namentlich in den Psalmen oft Gott zum Subjekt. Da gibt es 
gottlose Menschen, die sagen, Gott vergesse ohnehin alles?*. Eine besondere 
Note bringen hier die Propheten ins Spiel. Nach Hos 4,6 will Jawn die 
Nachkommen eines bestimmten Priesters ,vergessen", während er nach Am 
8,7 bestimmte Untaten nie ,vergessen" wird. Fromme Psalmbeter halten fest, 
dass Gott nicht vergesse oder nicht vergessen solle”. Und immer wieder wird 
ausdrücklich der Vorwurf laut, Gott habe die Seinen vergessen”. 

Im Zusammenhang dieser Aussagen weitet sich die Begrifflichkeit des 
Gottesschweigens noch weiter aus. „Bis wann vergisst du mich (mawn) so 
dauerhaft, JHwH, bis wann verbirgst du dein Antlitz (P33 non) vor mir?™. 
Es leuchtet sofort ein: Wer von Gott nichts hört, bekommt von ihm wohl 
auch nichts zu sehen. Elihu, einer der Freunde Hiobs, findet das nicht weiter 
verwunderlich: „Gott hält still (ow) — wer will ihn tadeln? Er verbirgt das 
Antlitz (0°19 no”) - wer will ihn (durch)schauen?"? Andere finden sich mit 
Gottes Vergesslichkeit weniger leicht ab: ‚Warum vergisst du uns (11n3!n) 
auf Dauer und verlässt uns (131pn) so lange Zeit?“ — was wiederum an 
den berühmten, von Jesus am Kreuz aufgenommenen Verlassenheitsruf 
gemahnt: „Mein Gott, mein Gott, warum hast du mich verlassen?“ 

Bisher stellt sich das Wortfeld des Schweigens Gottes so dar: Er kann 
„schweigen“ (nwn), „taub sein, sich still verhalten, schweigen" (vn), „sich 
still halten“ (vpv), „an sich halten“ (pax), „schlafen“ (1W*), so dass er „wach 
werden" muss (Wp, ny), die Seinen „vergessen“ (naw), vor ihnen „sein Ant- 
litz verbergen" (^no Hif.) und sie „verlassen“ (a19). Hinzu kommen aber noch 
solche Verben, die in positivem Gebrauch seine Anteilnahme und Aktivi- 
tät bezeichnen, negiert jedoch das Gegenteil davon, eben wiederum sein 
Schweigen. 


Ps 44,24. 

Ps 10,11. 

Womit sie immerhin zeigen, dass sie ihm diese Möglichkeit zutrauen: Ps 10,12; 74,19. 
Ps 13,2; 42,10; 44,25; Thr 5,20. 

Ps 13,2; ähnlich Ps 44,25. 

Hi 34,29. 

Thr 5,20. 

32 nary, Ps 22,2. 
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„Ich höre nichts" (yaw Wx), lässt Jawu durch Jesaja denen, die zu ihm be- 
ten, lakonisch ausrichten®. Gleiches kündigen Jeremia** und Sacharja? an. 
Hiob wie der Beter des 22. Psalms beklagen sich, dass Gott auf ihr flehent- 
liches Rufen „nicht antwortet^*. Micha kündigt umgekehrt voll Ingrimm 
eben dieses Verhalten Gottes denen an, die jetzt ihre armen Landsleute 
zerfleischen*. Mehrfach werden geschichtliche Notsituationen so erklärt, 
dass JHWH, weil Israel ihn gekränkt hatte, auf Hilferufe „nicht antwortete“, 
Schliesslich wird Jawn im kollektiven Klagelied vorgeworfen, er habe Je- 
rusalems, „des Schemels seiner Füsse, nicht gedacht (121785)", so dass es 
schutzlos der Wut der Feinde preisgegeben war?. 

Somit gehóren auch diese Wendungen zum Wortfeld des Schweigens 
Gottes: dass er „nicht hört“ (pn x), „nicht antwortet" (n39 85) und „nicht 
gedenkt“ (221 N5). 


3. Vom Schweigen und Reden Gottes in den Samuelbüchern 


Im vorangehenden semantischen Überblick sind die Belege sämtlich aus 
poetischen Texten genommen. Dass sie sich dort háufen, ist kein Zufall. Got- 
tes „Schweigen“, „Vergessen“, „Schlafen“ sind theologisch ziemlich gewagte 
Anthropomorphismen, Sprachbilder, die Gott in menschlich-allzumensch- 
licher Gestalt zeigen. Poetische Sprache lebt nicht zuletzt von ihrer Bildhaf- 
tigkeit. Auch Korpel und de Moor heben in ihrem Buch ja den metapho- 
rischen Charakter derartiger Aussagen hervor. Ihrer Meinung nach gelangt 
man vom sprachlichen Bild zur gemeinten Sache, indem man die Metapher 
vom ,schweigenden Gott" gleichsam anthropologisch rückübersetzt: Weil es 
den Menschen aufgrund bestimmter Erfahrungen die religióse oder theolo- 
gische Sprache verschlagt, breitet sich Gottesschweigen aus. Trifft dies aber 
den biblischen Sachverhalt vollstándig? 

Die Rede vom Schweigen Gottes ist ja ihrerseits wieder religiós-theologi- 
sche Rede. Wer sagt, dass Gott schweigt, schweigt gerade nicht von ihm. 
Menschen, die unter schweren Erfahrungen nicht einfach verstummen 
(oder nur empórt schreien oder das Schicksal in die eigenen Hánde neh- 


33 Tes 115. 

34 Ter 1,1114; 14,12. 

Sach 7,13. 

nayn x5: Ps 22,3; Hi 30,20; vgl. auch Hi 19,7. 
Mi 3,4. 

Dtn 1,45; 3,26; 1Sam 8,18. 
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men), sondern ihren Gott des Schweigens und der Untätigkeit bezichtigen, 
geben zu verstehen, dass es ausser ihrer Erfahrung und ihren eigenen Hand- 
lungsméglichkeiten noch etwas anderes gibt, einen Anderen - auch wenn 
von diesem derzeit nichts zu hören oder zu fühlen ist. Von einem schwei- 
genden Gott zu reden heisst, ihn als Grösse extra nos bzw. extra me auch 
dann festzuhalten, wenn er sich menschlicher Wahrnehmung nicht mehr 
zu erkennen gibt. 

Die alttestamentlichen Autoren äussern derartige Gedanken nicht in 
theoretischer Form, sondern in der Form namentlich der Klage, also in poe- 
tischer Sprache - oder in der Form der Erzählung, das heisst: in einer nar- 
rativen Sprache. Sie hält, indem sie vom Miteinander Gottes und der Men- 
schen erzählt, neben den handelnden (oder leidenden) Menschen auch den 
handelnden (oder schweigend-untätigen) Gott präsent. Irgendwann, so die 
Überzeugung der biblischen Erzähler, redet und handelt Gott wieder — un- 
abhängig davon, ob und wie die beteiligten Menschen reden und handeln. 
Dies soll an drei Erzählfiguren der Samuelbücher veranschaulicht werden. 


3.1. Hanna und der zuerst schweigende, dann redende Gott 


Hanna tritt in die Erzählung der Samuelbücher als eine zugleich bevorzug- 
te und benachteiligte Frau. Sie ist die Lieblingsfrau ihres Mannes Elkana, 
aber sie ist kinderlos, während Elkanas zweite Frau, Peninna, viele Söhne 
und Töchter geboren hat. Der Erzähler (oder die Erzählerin?) zögert nicht, 
die ‚Schuld‘ an Hannas Unglück Gott zu geben: Nicht sie war unfruchtbar, 
sondern ,JHWH hatte ihren Leib verschlossen“? Das tat er gewiss wortlos, 
schweigend. Die Frau und ihr Mann stehen vor einem Faktum, das uner- 
klart bleibt, von dem sie nur ahnen (bzw. wovon die Erzáhlung behauptet), 
dass Gott es verhängt habe. 

Eines Tages, bei einem der jáhrlichen Opferfeste in Schilo, ertrágt Hanna 
ihren Kummer und die Sticheleien ihrer Nebenbuhlerin nicht mehr und tritt 
„vor JHWH“, um mit ihm zu verhandeln. Sehr gut könnte man sich in ihrem 
Mund einen der Psalmen vorstellen, die Gott sein Schweigen und Stillhalten 
vorwerfen. Tatsächlich gebraucht sie, als sie Gott einen Handel vorschlägt — 
du gibst mir einen Sohn, und ich gebe ihn dir als deinen Diener zurück -, 
zwei Begriffe aus dem Wortfeld vom Schweigen Gottes: ‚Wenn du meiner 
gedenkst (11071) und deine Magd nicht vergisst (nawn-s>) ...“". Bisher hat 


40 1Sam 15. 
41 1Sam un. 
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ihrer Meinung nach JHWH genau das getan, hat ihrer „nicht gedacht“ und sie 
„vergessen“; jetzt soll er sich eines anderen besinnen. 

Jawa bricht sein Schweigen nicht; keine Audition, keine Vision stellt sich 
ein. Doch am Eingang des Heiligtums sitzt sein Priester, der alte Eli, der 
auf Ordnung an der Kultstätte achtet und auf die still und inbrünstig mit 
Gott ringende Frau aufmerksam wird. Er versteht nichts, sondern bezich- 
tigt sie des ibermássigen Alkoholkonsums, woraufhin sie ihm höflich, aber 
bestimmt erklart, dass sie kein Problem mit Wein habe, sondern mit Gott. 
Da „antwortet“ er (71) und sagt: „Der Gott Israels gebe dir, was du erbeten 
hast"?, ohne zu wissen, was sie erbeten hat. Hanna scheint die Worte dieses 
nicht besonders hellsichtigen Gottesdieners als Antwort Gottes selbst ge- 
nommen zu haben; denn umgehend veränderte sich ihr „Antlitz“. Sie kehr- 
te mit ihrem Mann nach Hause zurück, dieser verkehrte mit ihr - und JHwH 
„gedachte ihrer“*. Prompt wurde sie schwanger und gebar einen Sohn, Sa- 
muel (1,20)®. 

Nirgends wird gesagt, dass ]HwH zu Hanna geredet hätte; sein Schweigen 
hat er gleichwohl gebrochen. Nachträglich sieht man, dass dieses gar nicht 
feindselig und destruktiv war. Hanna sollte ihr Leid nur, statt es in sich 
hineinzufressen, aussprechen — und zwar direkt vor Gott. Dieser scheint 
darauf förmlich gewartet und seinem Priester das falsche, richtige Wort 
sofort in den Mund gelegt zu haben. Freilich musste Hanna zuvor etwas 
aufgeben: ihren mütterlichen oder auch Besitz-Anspruch auf den erhofften 
Sohn. Gott wollte Hanna das ersehnte Kind schenken - doch sollte es nicht 
ihr Sohn bleiben, sondern zu dem Mann werden, der Israel den höchst 
riskanten Schritt von der Stammesgesellschaft zum Staat gehen half. 

Ist die Hanna-Erzählung ein Beleg dafür, dass der Mensch, statt über Got- 
tes Schweigen zu sinnieren, lieber selbst von ihm reden sollte? Nun, Hanna 
redet nicht von Gott, sondern mit ihm, und Eli redet von ihm einigermassen 
hilflos und unwissend. Im Grunde befindet sich der Gott dieser Erzählung 
ausserhalb der Reichweite menschlicher Rede. Er ist souverän in seinem 
Schweigen wie in seinem Reden bzw. Handeln und weiss genau, wann er 
das eine und wann das andere tut. 


42 1Sam 1,17. 
43 1Sam 118. 
44 mam, 1Sam 1,19. 
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3.2. Saul und der zuerst redende, dann schweigende Gott 


Nach der Erzählung 1Sam 9,121046 verdankt Saul seine Karriere einem zwar 
nicht jedermann (schon gar nicht ihm selbst!) erkennbaren, untergriindig 
jedoch sehr zielstrebig handelnden und redenden Gott. Der Auslöser ist eine 
scheinbare Lappalie: Sauls Vater entlaufen Eselinnen, und er sendet seinen 
Sohn, um sie zu suchen und zurückzubringen. Was oder wer die Eselinnen 
weggetrieben hat, wird nicht gesagt, man kann sich darüber aber mehr oder 
minder tiefsinnige Gedanken machen. Jedenfalls gelangt Saul nach langer 
Irrreise genau zu dem Ort, in dem Samuel lebt. Und diesen hat tags zuvor 
Gott in klaren Worten instruiert, dakomme einer, den er zum „Bevollmäch- 
tigten“, sprich: zum künftigen König, zu salben habe. Samuel tut dies und 
spricht dazu die über sein eigenes Handeln hinaus- und auf Gott hinweisen- 
den Worte: „Hat nicht Jawn dich gesalbt zum Bevollmächtigten über sein 
Erbe?" Saul stolpert gleichsam blindlings auf den Thron, doch sein Weg ist 
von Gott vorgezeichnet. Ihm selbst gegenüber wahrt Gott Schweigen, doch 
zu seinem und durch seinen Diener Samuel redet er. 

Saul wird anschliessend vom Volk glänzend im Kónigsamt bestätigt“ und 
erringt einen triumphalen Sieg über die Ammoniter*. Auch jetzt redet Gott 
nicht mit ihm, lenkt aber offensichtlich sein Geschick zum Guten. Doch 
bald danach stellen sich Komplikationen ein. Samuel zieht sich aus der 
politischen Verantwortung zurück®, sucht aber gleichwohl, seine Mentor- 
schaft über Saul aufrecht zu erhalten, was zu Spannungen und schliesslich 
zum Zerwürfnis zwischen dem Gottesmann und dem eher nach weltlichen 
Gesetzen agierenden König führt”. Den ersten grossen Krieg gegen die Phi- 
lister kann Saul zwar für sich entscheiden, doch es ist ein Pyrrhussieg™. 
In seinem Verlauf treten erste ernste Kommunikationsschwierigkeiten mit 
Gott auf. Als der Kampf losbricht, will Saul mittels des Efod, eines Orakel- 
geräts, JHwHs Weisung einholen, lässt dies dann aber angesichts der sich 
überstürzenden Ereignisse bleiben". Den Sieg erringt eigentlich sein Sohn 
Jonatan für ihn: bravourós und offenbar mit Gottes Hilfe. Doch unglückli- 
cherweise setzt sich Jonatan über eine vor Gott beschworene Anordnung 
des Vaters hinweg. Als Saul spáter die góttliche Zustimmung zur Verfolgung 
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des geschlagenen Feindes einholen will, geschieht etwas Irritierendes: Gott 
„antwortete ihm nicht (111p 8&5) an diesem Tag“”. Urplötzlich sieht sich Saul 
mit einem schweigenden Gott konfrontiert. Sogleich vermutet er, dass der 
Grund in einer menschlichen Ubertretung liegen müsse. Um den Missetäter 
herauszufinden, lässt er das Los werfen: erneut eine Art Orakelanfrage bei 
Gott, und dieser lenkt das Los prompt und zielsicher auf Jonatan. Jonatan 
gesteht seine Schuld ein, erklärt sich zum Sterben bereit, und der Vater fällt 
das Todesurteil. Gott schweigt dazu, doch das Kriegsvolk erhebt Einspruch 
und erzwingt die Begnadigung. Die Rolle Gottes in diesem Geschehen ist 
zwielichtig. Auf einen Schwurbruch reagiert er mit eisigem Schweigen, hilft 
tatkräftig bei der Ermittlung des Täters, scheint somit dessen Bestrafung zu 
sanktionieren, schweigt aber wieder, als diese nicht stattfindet. Saul muss 
vor einem Rätsel stehen. Er hatte alles richtig machen wollen, doch Gott 
fand anscheinend alles falsch. 

An Sauls Lebensende kumulieren die unguten Erfahrungen mit dem ab- 
weisend schweigenden Gott. Ungerührt scheint dieser zuzusehen, wie Saul 
sich in eine Art Verfolgungswahn steigert und in wahnhaftem Starrsinn sei- 
nen vermeintlich schlimmsten Feind, David, verfolgt — vergebens, da Gott, 
wie die Erzähler nicht müde werden zu betonen, auf der Seite Davids steht. 
Saul verübt mehrere Mordanschläge auf ihn, beschuldigt seine Getreuesten 
der Kumpanei mit ihm, bekommt ihn ein ums andere Mal nicht zu fassen, 
gerät dabei in blamable Situationen, steht vor aller Welt da als einer, der 
nicht in der Lage ist, seine Absichten durchzusetzen. Schliesslich bahnt sich 
die ultimative Auseinandersetzung mit den Philistern an. Die Erzähler schil- 
dern eindringlich, wie Saul immer mehr in die Enge getrieben wird, mehr 
und mehr den Mut verliert, von Gott aber keinerlei Unterstützung erfährt. 
„Und Saul befragte JHwH, doch Jawu antwortete ihm nicht (1739 85), we- 
der durch Träume noch durch Urim (ein probates Orakelmittel) noch durch 
Propheten“. In seiner Verzweiflung begibt er sich zu einer Totenbeschwó- 
rerin, die ihm Samuel aus der Unterwelt heraufholt; als dieser ihn unwirsch 
fragt, warum er ihn störe, sagt er: „Mir ist sehr Angst. Die Philister bekriegen 
mich, und Gott hat sich von mir abgewandt und antwortet mir nicht mehr 
CY TYNI), weder durch Propheten noch durch Träume“. So spricht ein 
Mann, der sich von Gott verlassen fühlt. Jetzt aber, ein letztes Mal, redet Gott 
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zu ihm: durch Samuel, der ihm scheinbar mitleidlos das Todesurteil spricht: 
„Morgen wirst du mit deinen Söhnen bei mir sein“. 

Wieder sei die Frage gestellt: Hatten es Menschen versäumt, von Gott 
zu reden, als Saul ihn schweigend fand? Nun, er selbst bemühte sich um 
Kontakt zu ihm. Und Samuel schwieg von Gott nicht, sondern begründete 
dessen Schweigen. Was schwieg, waren „die Träume, die Orakel, die Prophe- 
ten“ — nach Überzeugung der Erzähler deshalb, weil ihnen Gott nicht zu 
reden gestattete. Es schwieg also Gott selbst. So wie ein Deuterojesaja die 
Exilszeit, so empfanden die biblischen Biographen die Regierungszeit Sauls 
als Zeit des Gottesschweigens. Gott entzog sich dem ersten König Israels, 
weil er dessen Herrschaft für Israel nicht mehr zuträglich fand, weil er ei- 
nen anderen an der Spitze Israels sehen wollte: David. So stellt es die Bibel 
dar - und nimmt in Kauf, dass aus der Sicht Sauls (vermutlich auch seiner 
Anhänger und mancher Leser) Gott als undurchschaubar und ungerecht er- 
scheint. Wenn ein Mensch, und gar der erste König Israels, scheitert, ist das 
ein Rätsel, das der Glaube nicht aufzulösen vermag. Er kann nur bereit sein, 
Gott anders reden zu hören als erwartet. Denn dass der Gott Israels letztlich 
ein Gott eisigen Schweigens wäre, kann er nicht glauben. 


3.3. David und der gelegentlich schweigende, aber immer wieder redende 
Gott 


Während Saul, gemäss der biblischen Darstellung, in zunehmender Dring- 
lichkeit nach Gott fragte und nie eine Antwort bekam (jedenfalls keine 
hilfreiche), erhielt David auf seine regelmässigen Anfragen jederzeit (und 
immer hilfreiche) Antwort. Als er sich noch als Freischärler durchschlug, er- 
teilte ihm einmal JHwH Anweisung zu einem Kriegszug; er aber fragte, weil 
seine Männer sich fürchteten, noch einmal nach, woraufhin JHwH geduldig 
seine vorherige Auskunft bekräftigte‘‘. Wenig später dann warnte ihn JawH 
gleich zweifach vor einer militärischen Falle, in die er zu geraten drohte, 
woraufhin er entweichen konnte”. Seinen Aufstieg zum König von Juda mit 
Sitz in Hebron leitete ebenfalls ein göttliches Orakel ein*. Als er auch noch 
Israel hinzugewonnen hatte und nach Jerusalem übergesiedelt war und die 
Philister ihn dort stellen und vernichten wollten, führte ihn ein zweifaches 
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göttliches Orakel — gar noch mit detaillierten taktischen Hinweisen - zu 
einem doppelten Sieg?. Danach war Frieden mit den Philistern und Davids 
Kónigtum unangefochten. 

Klar signalisieren diese gegenläufigen Belegreihen, dass nach Meinung 
der biblischen Autoren Gott anstelle Sauls David an der Spitze Israels haben 
wollte und dass er sich darum dem einen verschloss und dem anderen óff- 
nete. Man mag das theologisch bedenklich finden, doch steht dahinter die 
Überzeugung, dass Gott mit diesem Wechsel für Israel nur das Beste wollte — 
und auch wirklich erreichte. Gleichwohl stellt sich der beunruhigende Ge- 
danke ein, das Schweigen und das Reden Gottes kónne zum blossen Faktor 
in einem politischen Machtkampf geworden bzw. von den biblischen Auto- 
ren zugunsten menschlicher Herrschaftsinteressen funktionalisiert worden 
sein. Und wirklich halten manche modernen Forscher die Daviderzáhlun- 
gen für eine Apologie (englisch: ,apology“) der Davidherrschaft oder, noch 
gróber, für platte Politpropaganda. 

Dagegen spricht dreierlei. Erstens wird der Niedergang Sauls in der Bi- 
bel nicht distanziert, gar mit Hàme, beschrieben, sondern mit Empathie, 
fast Mitleid; Davids Vorgänger erscheint weniger als böse denn als tragische 
Figur. Zweitens ist David weder eine pure Lichtgestalt noch ein Glücks- 
pilz. Sein Hang zur Gewalttätigkeit ist besorgniserregend. Wer wird schon 
Schwiegersohn des Königs um den Brautpreis von zweihundert Philister- 
vorhäuten‘, wer liefert um des eigenen Vorteils willen ein ganzes Priester- 
geschlecht ans Messer", wer rückt gegen das Anwesen eines unbotmässigen 
Gutsbesitzers vor in der Absicht, dort alles umzubringen, ,was an die Wand 
pisst"?* Es scheint, als reagiere Gott auf diese Mentalität dadurch, dass er 
Davids Aufstieg nicht geradlinig verlaufen lässt, sondern durch tiefe Demü- 
tigungen und Gefährdungen hindurch - und erst danach auf die Höhe der 
Macht. Um seine hohe Stellung einnehmen zu können, muss David sich läu- 
tern lassen. Drittens aber und entscheidend wird es ihm verwehrt, sich auf 
dem einmal erreichten Gipfel der Macht, einem Olympier gleich, auszuru- 
hen und selbstgefällig im Erfolg zu sonnen. Vielmehr treibt ihn das Leben, 
treibt ihn nicht zuletzt sein eigener fehlbarer Charakter immer wieder in 
tiefste Tiefen, aus denen er nur mit grosser Mühe und dank góttlicher Gna- 
de wieder herausfindet. 
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Dieser letzte Punkt sei hier noch näher entfaltet. Die entscheidende Zä- 
sur in Davids Erfolgsgeschichte ist seine unstatthafte Liaison mit Batscheba 
und die heimtückische Ermordung von deren Ehemann Urija; am Ende ei- 
ner Geschichte voll sex and crime teilt der Erzähler den Lesenden mit, es 
sei „böse in JHwHs Augen gewesen, was David getan hatte“®. Gott stellt den 
königlichen Verbrecher nicht selbst zur Rede - direkte göttliche Eingriffe 
in das irdisch-menschliche Geschehen begegnen in den Samuelbüchern je 
länger, desto weniger -, doch er sendet den Propheten Natan, dies für ihn 
zu tun“. David merkt nicht, dass die Prophetenrede über einen scheinbar 
externen Vorfall in Wahrheit Gottesrede über ihn selbst ist. Ungewollt ver- 
urteilt er sich selbst zu vierfachem Schadenersatz und gar zum Tode“. Als 
der Prophet ihm die Augen öffnet, zeigt David — nicht eben zu erwarten 
bei einem Machthaber - Einsicht und Reue. Daraufhin verlagert Natan das 
Todesurteil auf das im Ehebruch gezeugte Kind und entschwindet. Wenig 
später wird das Kind krank. David ahnt sogleich die Zusammenhänge und 
„sucht (Uj3 Pi.) Gott": doch wohl im Gebet. Er unterzieht sich harten Selbst- 
minderungsriten, fastet, liegt nachts auf dem nackten Boden - kurzum, er 
kampft mit Gott um das Leben des Kindes. Eine Antwort bekommt er nicht. 
Als am siebten Tag das Kind stirbt, weiss David, dass er den Kampf mit Gott 
verloren hat; er streift die Trauer ab und kehrt ins Leben zurück**. 

Der Gott dieser Erzáhlung scheint nicht derselbe zu sein, der David bis- 
her immer willig Auskunft erteilte und seinen Weg ebnete. Die Lehre liegt 
auf der Hand: Auch ein David hat keinen Freibrief von Gott, zu tun, was er 
will. Sein Leben verschont er gerade noch, doch er fordert dafür ein ande- 
res Leben (ein freilich wieder befremdlicher Gedanke, dem hier aber nicht 
weiter nachzugehen ist). Was noch aussteht, ist die vierfache Wiedergut- 
machung. Auch auf ihr besteht Gott unerbittlich. Ein Kónigssohn nach dem 
anderen — nach dem Erstgeborenen Batschebas auch die Erstgeborenen Da- 
vids: Amnon”, Abschalom® und Adonija® - verliert sein Leben. An keinem 
der drei Todesfälle ist der Vater völlig unschuldig, insofern er seine herrsch- 
süchtigen Söhne allzu mild behandelt und allzu lang gewähren lässt. Doch 
ist das wirklich Schuld - oder nicht vielmehr, ganz ähnlich wie einst bei Saul, 
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Tragik? Nachdem das Gottesurteil gefallen ist, könnte David vermutlich tun 
und lassen, was er wollte: Er könnte seine Vollstreckung nicht verhindern. 
Am intensivsten bemüht er sich darum im Fall Abschaloms. Er trifft alle 
nur denkbaren Vorkehrungen, um das Leben des rebellischen Prinzen zu 
schützen? — es nützt alles nichts. Und als ihm der Tod des von ihm zwar 
bekámpften, aber doch geliebten Sohnes verkündet wird, da bricht er in 
haltloses Schluchzen aus”. „Wer könnte es geben, dass ich an deiner Stelle tot 
ware?!“ — das ist die Klage eines zerbrochenen Mannes vor einem Gott, der 
nichts mehr „gibt“, nicht einmal den eigenen Tod. Als dann, später, Davids 
Sterben doch näher rückt, gewinnt man aus der Erzählung den Eindruck, 
der grosse König sei zum kraftlosen, senilen Mann geworden, willenloses 
Werkzeug in den Händen höfischer Intriganten, voran seiner Gattin Bat- 
scheba und des Propheten Natan”. 

Es wäre indes zu einseitig, die grosse Erzählung von David und seinen 
Söhnen als eine Geschichte des Schweigens Gottes zu interpretieren. Dem 
entgegen stehen Erzählzüge, die Gott als zielgerichtet Handelnden und gele- 
gentlich auch Redenden zeigen. Die Strafrede Natans wurde schon genannt. 
Ihr voran geht eine andere grosse Rede des Propheten, in der er die grosse 
Zukunft des Davidhauses ankündigt?. Derjenige, der diese Zukunft eróff- 
net, ist Salomo, der laut ıKön 3-10 von Gott mit Weisheit und Erfolg geseg- 
nete Nachfolger Davids; er, der Zweitgeborene Batschebas, konnte auf den 
Thron nur gelangen, nachdem die Älteren - Amnon, Abschalom, Adonija — 
ausgeschieden waren. So hatte, bedeuten uns die Erzähler, schon alles sei- 
ne Ordnung und sein Gutes. Einen weinerlich-egoistischen und kaltblütig- 
brutalen Vergewaltiger wie Amnon hätte niemand auf dem Davidsthron 
sehen wollen. Sein Bruder Abschalom war schon aus einem anderen Holz 
geschnitzt; doch auch er — ein Bruder- und beinahe auch ein Vatermörder — 
wäre nicht der Richtige gewesen. Feinsinnig zeichnen die Erzähler seine Re- 
bellion als zwar begreiflich und im Volk breit abgestützt, aber doch als nicht 
gottgewollt. Als David aus Jerusalem fliehen muss, da schickt er ein kur- 
zes Stossgebet zum Himmel, Gott möge den Ratschlag des berühmten, von 
ihm zu seinem Sohn übergelaufenen Ratgebers Ahitofel zunichte machen; 
Gott antwortet nicht mit Worten, aber mit Taten, genauer: indem er ihm Hu- 
schai begegnen lässt, einen ebenfalls bewährten Ratgeber, der den Einfluss 
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Ahitofels aufzuheben vermag”. Adonija schliesslich wirkt wie eine kleine, 
unbedeutendere Ausgabe Abschaloms”. Davids Erbe, so wird uns bedeu- 
tet, durfte keiner von diesen, es konnte nur Salomo antreten. Dass Gott die 
gesamte Zeit von dessen Geburt bis zu seiner Thronbesteigung eher schwei- 
gend agiert, manchmal sogar eisig schweigend, deuten die Erzähler nicht 
als eine Zeit der Gottesfinsternis. Gott, so glauben sie, schrieb auch in den 
späten, verworrenen Phasen des Lebens Davids ‚auf krummen Linien gera- 
de‘. 


4. Zum Schluss 


Das Thema vom „schweigenden Gott“, das Marjo Korpel und Johannes C. de 
Moor so mutig und umsichtig angegangen haben, ist in der heutigen und 
war schon in der biblischen Zeit ein bedrängendes Problem. Das biblische 
Israel hat offenbar immer wieder einschlägige Erfahrungen gemacht und 
diesen in den poetischen Schriften ausdrucksstarke Stimmen verliehen. 
Auch in den erzählenden Büchern (von denen hier die Samuelbücher näher 
ins Auge gefasst wurden) sind derartige Erfahrungen verarbeitet: sei es, dass 
sie aus der historischen Wirklichkeit genommen, sei es, dass sie fiktional 
entwickelt wurden. So ist das Alte Testament ein Grund- und Lehrbuch 
nicht nur vom Reden und vom Handeln, sondern auch vom Schweigen und 
vom Untätigbleiben (zuweilen gar von Untaten?) Gottes. 

Natürlich ist alle Rede von Gott, auch die von seinem Schweigen und Still- 
halten, menschliche Rede, ein Versuch, in menschlichen Sprachbildern über 
das Wesen und den Willen Gottes, die sich zuweilen menschlicher Wahr- 
nehmung entziehen, Auskunft zu geben. Gott selbst ist mehr als die Rede 
von ihm. Gott selbst ist auch mehr als die menschliche Empfindung seines 
Schweigens. Gott selbst wird nicht dadurch zum Reden gebracht, dass Men- 
schen es wagen, dann, wenn er zu schweigen scheint, für ihn zu reden. Wohl 
aber kann der Erfahrung des Gottesschweigens Ausdruck gegeben werden 
in Klage und Anklage wie im Erzählen analoger Erfahrungen. Das poeti- 
sche und narrative Reden der Menschen über das Schweigen Gottes hält 
gleichsam den Raum frei, in den hinein Gott dann, wenn esihm angemessen 
erscheint, sich wieder äussern wird. Gott bleibt jenseits des menschlichen 
Redens von ihm, er nimmt es aber hin, ja scheint darauf zu setzen, dass 
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Menschen ihr Verletztsein durch sein Schweigen und Untätigsein und ihr 
Offensein für sein neuerliches Sprechen und Handeln bekunden. Von einem 
Ort her, in einer Weise, mit einer Kraft, die menschliche Erwartungen und 
Möglichkeiten transzendieren, wird er je neu reden und wirken: so kreativ 
und hilfreich, wie es in der Bibel und gerade auch in den Samuelbüchern 
beschrieben wird. 
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‘IT SHALL BE NIGHT TO YOU, WITHOUT VISION’: 
THE THEME OF DIVINE DISFAVOUR 
IN THE BIBLICAL PROPHETIC BOOKS 


Matthijs J. de Jong 


This article deals with the theme of God’s silence—his alienation and with- 
drawal from his people—as found in the Biblical prophetic books, against 
the background of the theme of divine disfavour in the Ancient Near East. 
God’s silence is, as I will argue, part of the general depiction that lies at the 
very heart of the Biblical prophetic literature, the view that national disaster 
was inevitable because of God’s anger with his people. In their recent study 
The Silent God, Marjo C.A. Korpel and Johannes C. de Moor deal with the Bib- 
lical motif of divine silence in the broadest possible way.! This is admirable 
in the light of the wealth of ancient imagery they provide, but their analysis 
lacks some depth with regard to the theme of divine silence in the prophetic 
books. This is what my article aims to contribute. 


1. The Silent God 


Korpel and De Moor make clear that the imagery of gods as ‘speaking’ or 
‘being silent’ in the texts from the ancient world, is modelled on the speaking 
and silence of humans. For this reason, they begin their investigation with 
a chapter on ‘silence between humans in antiquity’ (ch. 3). After this, they 
explore the manner and channels of communication between humans and 
gods in antiquity, in the chapters ‘How did man address the deity?’ (ch. 4) 
and ‘How did the deity address man?’ (ch. 5). Finally, they turn to the motif of 
divine silence, ‘The silent God’ (ch. 6). The authors distinguish five reasons 
for silence, that recur in chs. 3, 4 and 6: silence because of offences; silence 
because of awe or fear; silence because of forbearance or prudence; silence 
because of incapacity; and silence because of sleep? These five reasons 


! M.C.A. Korpel, J.C. de Moor, The Silent God, Leiden, Boston 2011. I greatly appreciate the 
pioneering work the authors have accomplished with respect to the topic of divine silence. 
The present critical discussion reflects the relevance of their study. 

? Note that the recurring categories are similar in terms but not always in content. The 
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function as separate categories of silence, and structure a large stream of 
examples of silence by humans and deities, stemming from Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, Ugarit, Greece, and the Bible. 

The study by Korpel and De Moor provides two very important insights. 
First, the motif of divine silence must be understood against the background 
of divine speaking. In antiquity no tradition existed of a silent god as such. 
No one believed in, or knew of, a deity that was silent by its very nature. 
Quite on the contrary, the normal situation was to perceive the gods to 
be on speaking terms with their people. Divine silence was the exception. 
Furthermore, in antiquity people trusted in divine guidance. Divine silence 
therefore was not something neutrally perceived, but qualified negatively. 
Silence on the part of the gods was felt as something grievous and threaten- 
ing. Put in simple terms: as long as things were fine the gods were speaking; 
when they kept silent something was wrong. The motif of the divine silence 
thus describes the opposite of what was the normal and desired situation: 
the gods being on speaking terms with their people. 

The second insight provided by The Silent God, is that divine silence is 
not an independent motif in the ancient sources. The depictions of deities 
as ‘speaking’ or ‘being silent’ do not stand on their own, but are part of com- 
plexes that express situations of divine favour and disfavour respectively. 
‘Speaking’ is just one indication of a situation of divine favour among oth- 
ers: God is on speaking terms with his people; he offers guidance through 
the intermediaries; he answers prayers; he accepts intercession; he accepts 
offerings; he is willing to help his people, to protect them, and to save them; 
and he grants them peace. By contrast, ‘silence’ is just one way to express 
divine disfavour: God is not on speaking terms with his people; he keeps 
silent; he refuses to offer guidance through the intermediaries; he does not 
answer prayers; he does not accept any intercession or offerings; he is not 
willing to help them; he hides his face; he abandons his people; he delivers 
them to death and destruction.’ 


motif of ‘divine silence because of offences’ is hardly compatible with ‘human silence because 
of offences’. In the latter cases, humans keep silent in order to hide their own offences, or kings 
are urged that they ‘may not remain silent’ if they know about certain offences. The motif of 
the ominous and threatening divine silence, implying a situation of ‘broken communication, 
is of an entirely different character. 

3 Given the interplay of the motif of silence with (many) other terms expressing situa- 
tions of divine disfavour, the decision of Korpel and De Moor to focus so much on the terms 
‘silence’ and ‘being silent’ does not seem very felicitous. From a modern viewpoint (see chs 
1and 7 of their book) ‘the silent God’ may seem an image of great importance. Looking at 
the ancient sources, the basic images in this respect are divine anger, disfavour and aban- 
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There are no instances where God (or any deity) is silent, and at the same 
time on friendly terms with his people. On the contrary, divine silence shows 
that much more is wrong, It is a symptom of divine disfavour, and as such 
it can be expressed in a variety of ways. As an example, 1Sam. 28:6 may 
suffice here: ‘When Saul inquired of YHwH, YHWH did not answer him, not 
by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets. Although the word ‘silence’ or 
‘being silent’ does not occur, a clearer expression of divine silence will be 
difficult to find. Furthermore, the example shows that silence on the part of 
the gods implies their refusal to offer guidance, and points towards divine 
disfavour and anger. 

These two insights form the basis of my analysis.* 


2. The Fallibility of Divination 


In their fifth chapter (‘How did the deity address man?’) Korpel and De 
Moor deal with the phenomenon of divination. They discuss various forms 
and means of divination, as performed by prophets, visionaries, priests, and 
other specialists. It was widely held in the ancient world, that vital informa- 
tion ‘came down’ from the divine sphere though intermediaries. One of the 
main characteristics of this divine communication was however its fallible 
nature. One could never be completely sure whether the 'signs from above' 
had been rightly received, interpreted, and acted upon. Divination provided 
the means for attempting to discover what the gods had in store, so that, if 
necessary, an attempt could be made to make the gods change their plans. 


donment. Silence, one of the accompanying symptoms, is not prominently attested in the 
ancient sources. 

^ Biblical quotations are from the New Revised Standard Version (1989). 

5 I will focus on silence relating to divine wrath. The four other categories of divine 
silence as discussed by Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 245-261, are in my view of lesser 
importance. Two of them, silence because of awe and fear and silence because of incapacity, 
do not occur in the Hebrew Bible in relation to Yahweh (Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 
275). Silence because of sleep also seems of minor importance. The motif of ‘gods that sleep’ 
frequently occurs in the Umwelt, but their silence is not a relevant aspect here. Instead, it is 
the lack of silence due to noise produced by others, that is a productive motif in these texts 
(besides, I do not think that the gods needed sleep, as is repeatedly stated by Korpel and De 
Moor, but that they liked to sleep). In the Hebrew Bible, divine silence because of sleep only 
occurs in 1Kgs. 18:27, when Elijah mocks the prophets of Baal; besides, there is the Biblical 
motif that God does not, or must not, ‘sleep’, where sleeping stands for being inactive, not 
intervening. Finally, there are one or two examples in the Hebrew Bible of divine silence as 
‘acceptance and forbearance’ (e.g. Isa. 57:11), but the examples from the Umwelt are not very 
convincing. 
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Success however was not guaranteed. It always was an attempt, a successful 
attempt at best. Humans were not able to control the gods. 

It was the gods that decided whether or not to provide humans with infor- 
mation and guidance. In the worst case, they could decide to ‘cut the line’, 
that is, to keep silent. This is the subject that Korpel and De Moor finally 
deal with in their ch. 6 (‘The silent God’). In order to be precise, we must dis- 
tinguish between incidental, short-term silence (such as a performance of 
extispicy that remains inconclusive), and permanent, long-term silence. It is 
of course the latter that is our concern. Korpel and De Moor rightly charac- 
terize such a situation by the phrase: ‘broken communication between God 
and man’. The section on ‘divine silence because of offences’ begins with the 
following statement: 


People realized very well that the silence of their deities might be caused by 
their own behaviour. The Hittite prayers and rituals, for example, betray an 
acute awareness of sins that explained divine stillness. Also elsewhere in the 
ancient world people were inclined to attribute illness or hunger or defeat not 
to caprices of the deities, but held themselves fully responsible.5 


Though basically correct, a vital element is missing here: divine disfavour. 
Many texts from antiquity describe or reflect disastrous situations that were 
regarded as being linked to divine disfavour. One symptom of such ‘times 
of disfavour’ was divine silence or lack of divine guidance. Generally, such 
disastrous situations were linked with the ill will of the gods—or one pow- 
erful god in particular. Not all texts dealing with such themes provide clear 
explanations for divine disfavour.” However, if an explanation was given, it 
commonly was ‘divine anger caused by human offences’. Divine silence is 
thus not an independent theme, but a symptom of divine disfavour, usu- 
ally explained as divine anger caused by human offences. Importantly, as a 
symptom of divine anger, divine silence is not just unpleasant, but truly life- 
threatening. Something is terribly wrong; people had better rescue them- 
selves, for their god(s) is (are) not going to help them! Ancient texts con- 
tain such depictions in descriptions and explanations of disasters that had 
occurred. 


6 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 238. 

7 The Mesopotamian city laments do not relate divine wrath to human offences, but 
rather portray it as part of the capriciousness of the gods; see F.W. Dobbs-Allsopp, Weep, O 
Daughter of Zion: a Study of the City-Lament Genre in the Hebrew Bible (BibOr 44), Rome 1993. 
In the Epic of Erra, the destruction is not—or at least not at first—due to the sins of the 
people but rather to Erra’s ambition to feared by men and gods. 
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The examples that Korpel and De Moor present of this kind of divine 
silence are not really convincing. They refer to the Babylonian epics of 
enuma eli$ and Atra-hasis where a great noise disturbs the peaceful sleep 
of the gods.® However, the mythological theme of the gods destroying the 
noise-makers—in enuma eli$ their own offspring, in Atra-hasis the mortal 
people?—because they want to sleep in silence, has nothing to do with 
‘broken communication’ nor with ‘silence’ as a symptom of divine anger. 
Furthermore, the ‘stillness’ that reigned on earth after all living creatures 
had been destroyed by the great Deluge,” has not much to do with the topic 
under discussion either. These examples do not illuminate the importance 
of the motif of ominous, unfavourable, divine silence in the Ancient Near 
East. More illustrative examples are available (see section 4). 

After turning to the Hebrew Bible, Korpel and De Moor discuss a range 
of Biblical passages in which God’s silence is caused by human offences.” 
Although not all examples are equally relevant,” the authors draw a fine 
conclusion when they state: 


If God was displeased with the behavior of his people, prophecy and other 
means to learn the will of God became scarce, or even totally absent. (243). 


This is true, but it only touches on what can be said about the theme of 
divine disfavour in the Hebrew Bible, in particular in the prophetic books. 


8 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 238. 
9 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 239, refer also to the Epic of Erra, in which, they suggest, 
the destruction carried out by Erra is justified by the noise made by human beings as well. 

10 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 239. 

11 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 239-244, among the texts they mention, are Deut. 1:45, 
1Sam. 8:18, 2 Sam. 22:42, Job 35:12, Ps. 74, Isa. 42:22, 58:5-12, 64:4-11, Ezek. 8:18, Mic. 3:4-7. 

12 E.g. Isa. 65:6, where, according to Korpel and De Moor, God states that ‘he will not 
keep silent’ about the offences of his people ‘until they have been repaid in full’ (243). 
Furthermore, the examples of texts in which God does not appear at all—such as the Hebrew 
book of Esther—are difficult to accept as examples of divine silence. Korpel, De Moor, The 
Silent God, 244, suggest that God’s silence in the Hebrew version of Esther may be due to 
the fact ‘that Mordecai and Esther act on their own initiative and seem to have partially lost 
faith in God. However, if God does not figure in a text, either speaking or being silent, it is 
misleading to speak about his silence. In my view, better suggestions as to why God is not 
mentioned in the Hebrew Book of Esther have been given. 
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3. Divine Disfavour in the Biblical Prophetic Books 


3.1. Micah 


Mic. 3:1-8 is a good starting-point for our discussion: 


And said: Listen, you heads of Jacob and rulers of the house of Israel! Should 
you not know justice? —? you who hate the good and love the evil, who tear 
the skin off my people, and the flesh off their bones; ? who eat the flesh of my 
people, flay their skin off them, break their bones in pieces, and chop them 
up like meat in a kettle, like flesh in a caldron. 


^ Then they will cry to Yawa , but he will not answer them; he will hide his 
face from them at that time, because they have acted wickedly. 


5 Thus says YHWH concerning the prophets who lead my people astray, who 
cry 'Peace' when they have something to eat, but declare war against those 
who put nothing into their mouths. 5 Therefore it shall be night to you, 
without vision, and darkness to you, without revelation. The sun shall go 
down upon the prophets, and the day shall be black over them; 7 the seers 
shall be disgraced, and the diviners put to shame; they shall all cover their 
lips, for there is no answer from God. ê But as for me, I am filled with power, 
with the spirit of Yawn, and with justice and might, to declare to Jacob his 
transgression and to Israel his sin. 


In this passage, silence is one of the symptoms of divine disfavour. God's 
disfavour is depicted here as ‘divine anger caused by human offences’. The 
motif of silence comes to the fore in verse 4, ‘he will not answer them’, 
and in verse 7, ‘there is no answer from God’. The termination of prophecy, 
announced in verse 6, is simply the other side of this coin. So here we have 
a situation of ‘broken communication between God and man’ Yet, much 
more is at stake than 'broken communication' alone. The announcement 
in Mic. 31-7 implies a situation of national disaster. After the offences 
have been described in verses 1-3, verse 4 refers—largely implicitly but 
unmistakably, 'at that time'—to a situation of disaster, to be understood 
as divine punishment for the offences just mentioned." The divine silence 
must be seen in this light. In this disastrous situation, verse 4 makes clear, 
the people would cry out to God for help, but he would not listen and would 
not answer them, for he had abandoned them." Verses 6—7 further describe 
this situation of disaster. The people would expect relief from the prophets 


13 For an exegetical assessment, J.A. Wagenaar, Judgement and Salvation. The Composition 
and Redaction of Micah 2-5 (VT Sup 85), Leiden, Boston 2001, 241-261, esp. 241-245. 
14 Wagenaar, Judgement and Salvation, 113. 
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and seers, but these would not be able to comfort them. There would be no 
answer from Yahweh; he would not come to the rescue of his people. 

The prophets, and by extension the seers and diviners, are presented as 
part of a wicked leadership. They are denounced as corrupt, and doom is 
announced, both for them and for the people at large. According to verses 4 
and 6-7, the offences would lead to a time of darkness: Yahweh would be 
unapproachable for the people; even the religious specialists would not be 
able to obtain divine answers to their questions. The text does not claim that 
some prophets were corrupt, whereas others (such as Micah) were not, but 
clearly implies that the religious specialists in general were part of an evil 
leadership.5 

In contrast to the prophets and other diviners stands the enigmatic figure 
of verse 8. Whereas prophecy failed as Yahweh kept silent, there was one 
who kept speaking the divine message as a true mouthpiece of Yahweh, 
the I-figure. He was clearly not one of the ‘prophets, seers and diviners’ of 
verses 5-7, and yet he alone was truly inspired to speak Yahweh's words. 
Furthermore, also the content of his message was the opposite of what 
people hoped for, the opposite of what they wanted to hear when they 
consulted a prophet or any diviner in times of distress. For his message 
was a declaration of the sins of the people. There was no consolation, no 
encouragement, but the unwelcome truth that the situation of darkness 
was due to God's anger with the sins of the people: a message of doom. In 
this respect, the text contains a notable feature: whereas Yahweh would no 
longer answer his people, the passage is conceived as a message from the 
I-figure who is inspired by Yahweh to speak his divine words. We will come 
back to this feature below. 

Mic. 3:1-8 is often conceived of as being part of the literary core of the 
book of Micah. Yet we should not rush to the conclusion that this must be 
a genuine eighth-century prophecy. The book of Micah in its literary core 
is a scribal reworking of earlier prophetic traditions, as was argued by Jan 
Wagenaar. In other words, the composer of this text presumably used ‘real 
prophetic oracles’ but the text itself is a written piece of work, a scribal entity 
(see below). 

In Mic. 31-8 the motif of'broken communication' is part ofthe depiction 
of a disastrous situation of divine abandonment. Due to his anger with 


15 MJ. de Jong, Isaiah among the Ancient Near Eastern Prophets. A Comparative Study of 
the Earliest Stages of the Isaiah Tradition and the Neo-Assyrian Prophecies (VTSup 117), Leiden, 
Boston 2007, 324-331. 

16 Wagenaar, Judgement and Salvation, esp. 249-261. 
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the sins of the people, God has abandoned them. When they are in deep 
trouble, he refuses to help them. He does not listen to their cries, he does 
notgive them any guidance. The screen has turned black, his anger has been 
unleashed. 


3.2. Jeremiah 


The motif of broken communication because of God's anger with his people, 
is prominent in the book of Jeremiah. Repeatedly, Yahweh forbids Jeremiah 
to pray for the people or to intercede for them." This motif illustrates that 
appeasement is no longer possible; Yahweh's decision to punish his peo- 
ple is definite, and their doom is unalterable.5 The ban on intercession 
is just one motif among many others intended to show that the relation- 
ship between Israel and God had reached a deadlock. The book of Jeremiah 
makes emphatically clear that any activity aimed at maintaining and restor- 
ing good relations with Yahweh had become useless. Temple worship, offer- 
ings, prayers, petitions, etc. had all become senseless, and did not work any- 
more. Persisting in them was foolish given Yahweh's unchangeable decision 
to destroy his people, and hypocritical given the utter wickedness ofthe peo- 
ple. 

The basic literary layer of Jer. 4-23 is dominated by a corrective perspec- 
tive.? Over against the view that Jerusalem was destroyed by the Babyloni- 
ans, the text emphasizes that the real enemy was Yahweh; the Babylonians 
were merely his instrument. In response to the cries of dismay and unbelief 
(why has this happened?), the text emphasizes that the fault was with the 
people themselves; their wickedness caused Yahweh's anger.” In contrast to 
the (normal) expectations of salvation and peace, the text emphasizes that 


17 Jer. 7:16, 1:1-14, 14:10-12, 153. Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 112. According to J. Stökl, 
Prophecy in the Ancient Near East. A Philological and Sociological Comparison (CHANE, 56), 
Leiden/Boston 2012, 215-216, the notion of prophetic intercession is absent in the Ancient 
Near Eastern sources. This raises the question of the point at which intercession in Judah 
and Israel became associated with the prophetic role. 

18 A related motif is found in Jer. 18:20: ‘Remember how I stood before you to speak good 
of them, to turn away your wrath from them.’ After this, Jeremiah himself urges Yahweh to 
put an end to the possibility of appeasement and to declare a time of unalterable doom. 

19 MJ. de Jong, ‘Why Jeremiah is Not Among the Prophets: An Analysis of the Terms 
8°21 and D’8’2} in the Book of Jeremiah, JSOT 35 (2011), esp. 500-506. For a similar ‘corrective 
perspective’ in the narrative chapters of Jeremiah, see M.J. de Jong, ‘The Fallacy of “True or 
False" in Prophecy Illustrated by Jeremiah 28:8-9, JHS 12/10 (2012), 24-26. 

20 See e.g. Jer. 4:10, 12, 4:15-17, 6:19-26, 8:14-17, 10:17—22, 14:17-19. 
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these expectations were insincere and foolish given the people's wickedness 
and Yahweh's justified anger. The promise of well-being is identified with 
the message of the false and deceiving prophets. The phrase ‘It shall be well 
with you’ (Jer. 4:10) is repeated in 23:27, and echoed in 6:14, 8:11 and 14:13, 
as the message of the prophets proclaiming falsely in Yahweh’s name. The 
expectation of the people to be helped and rescued by Yahweh, is unmasked 
as foolish and insincere.” 

As in Micah 3, in Jeremiah 23 the prophets are singled out in order to illus- 
trate the failed state of Judah’s religion and the inescapable doom. What the 
prophets claimed, in the depiction of Jeremiah 23, was not completely unex- 
pected: the consoling message that Yahweh would come to the rescue of his 
people, and the encouragement that Yahweh cared for the well-being of his 
people. Not much would be wrong with that in other (i.e. normal) circum- 
stances. Yet, as Jeremiah 23 claims, the situation had altered: a time of divine 
disfavour had come. Because of this transition, the prophets had no access to 
God, for he had become unapproachable. Since the prophets pretended that 
the normal situation still obtained, they were liars and deceivers, speaking 
words of their own. 

Jer. 23:9-40 exposes the prophets as sinners, deceivers, not commissioned 
by Yahweh but speaking lies in Yahweh’s name, composers of their own 
oracles and dreams. Over against the lies of the prophets stands the true 
word of Yahweh, mentioned in verses 22 and 28-29. This ‘word of Yahweh’, 
unavailable to the prophets, is nevertheless present. It is present in the 
mouth of the I-figure (just as in Mic. 3:1-8), appearing in verses 9 and 19-20. 
Jer. 23:9 describes the I-figure as being tormented by the holy words of 
Yahweh. This image is recognisable as that of the tormented Jeremiah, the 
mouthpiece of Yahweh’s anger. He bears God’s true words of anger literally 
in himself. The exposure of the lying prophets is presented as stemming 
from God's only true mouthpiece. In 23:19-20 the I-figure, Jeremiah, speaks 
himself. His message clearly is the opposite of the attractive, but hypocritical 
lies of the prophets. Yahweh’s message from the mouth of Jeremiah has 
nothing in common with the lies, dreams and fake oracles of the prophets, in 
the way that straw has nothing in common with wheat (23:28).” One thing 


21 E.g., Jer. 4:22 as a correction of 4:19-20; 8:10-13 as a correction of 8:15-16; 10:21 as a 
correction of 10:17, 19-20, 22. 

22 For this contrast, and how it works out in Jer. 23:33-40, see M.J. de Jong, ‘Is er nog goed 
nieuws? Jeremia 23:33-40 en andere voorbeelden van woordspel in de Bijbel in Gewone Taal’, 
Met Andere Woorden 30/4 (2011), 20-24. 
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is clear: Yahweh's mouthpiece is not one of the prophets denounced in ch. 23 
and elsewhere in the book.” 

Although the book of Jeremiah preserves some echoes reminiscent of the 
‘normal situation’ —in which people expected God to help them, to come to 
their rescue, and to be willing to be appeased when for some reason their 
relationship was disturbed—, the view that has dominated the text from its 
first literary stage, is that this normal situation had been superseded by a 
new reality: Yahweh’s unalterable decision of doom. The darkest scenario 
had begun. God had become inaccessible to the people. What remains is the 
message of doom from the mouth of the spokesman of God’s anger. 


3.3. Ezekiel 


Broken communication because of divine anger is strongly present in the 
book of Ezekiel. The book depicts the people living in Jerusalem (after the 
exile of Jehoiachin) as doomed and rejected by Yahweh, whereas to the 
Judeans in exile Yahweh was inaccessible.” Ezekiel was the spokesman of 
Yahweh's anger. In the narrative Ezekiel had a twofold task.” First, Yahweh 
appointed him as a watchman for the people, whose task was to announce 
disaster and to herald the future: ‘Mortal, I have made you a watchman for 
the house of Israel; whenever you hear a word from my mouth, you shall give 
them warning from me’ (Ezek. 3:17, 33:7). Ezekiel had to warn the exiles, but 
he was not responsible for their reaction. He had to warn of approaching 
danger, to announce the destruction of Jerusalem, and to interpret its fate, 
and the fate of the other nations as well. Furthermore, he had to warn the 
exiles against rebelliousness against Yahweh. Ezekiel was not a watchman 
for Jerusalem, since for Jerusalem disaster was inevitable. The exiles had to 
learn from Jerusalem’s disaster and avoid a similar fate, through repentance. 
The exilic community was situated between life and death; if they were 
destroyed, it was not because Yahweh wanted them to die or because Ezekiel 
had not warned them; they alone were responsible.” The turning-point 
in the book is the moment the news of the fall of Jerusalem reached the 


23 De Jong, ‘Why Jeremiah is Not Among the Prophets’, esp. 488-503. 

24 For this theme in the book of Ezekiel, see Th. Renz, The Rhetorical Function of the Book 
of Ezekiel (VT Sup 76), Leiden 1999. 

25 MJ. de Jong, ‘Ezekiel as a Literary Figure and the Quest for the Historical Prophet, in: 
H.J. de Jonge, J. Tromp (eds), The Book of Ezekiel and its Influence, Ashgate 2007, 1-16, esp. 6-8. 

26 Yet, as the readers of the book know, Yahweh is determined to create a new Israel for the 
sake of his name. For the overall message of the book as presented here, see Renz, Rhetorical 
Function, 61-130. 
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prophet (33:21). Ch. 33 concludes with a description of the exiles gathering 
around Ezekiel. They listened to his words but did not act accordingly. The 
view presented in the book is that the people did not repent during Ezekiel's 
ministry. Only at a later stage, would the people realize that a prophet had 
been among them.” 

Secondly, Ezekiel functions as a ‘sign’ or paradigm,? used by Yahweh to 
demonstrate his point. Remarkable in this respect is Ezekiel’s dumbness 
(3:26; 24:27; 33:22). In 3:26 the spirit of Yahweh says: ‘I will make your tongue 
cling to the roof of your mouth, so that you shall be speechless’. Only after 
the refugee from Jerusalem had reported the fall of the city, was Ezekiel 
able to speak again: ‘my mouth was opened, and I was no longer unable 
to speak’ (33:22). Despite his dumbness, Ezekiel was able to fulfil his role 
as a watchman. Ezek. 3:27 shows how this was possible: Yahweh made 
Ezekiel speechless, but says, ‘when I speak with you I will open your mouth’. 
Ezekiel’s dumbness thus symbolized Yahweh’s inaccessibility to the people. 
It prevented Ezekiel from acting as a mediator for the people (3:26). This 
line of thought is pursued in Ezek. 14 and 20, where the elders of Israel 
come to Ezekiel to consult Yahweh, but Yahweh reacts that he will not be 
consulted by them (20:3; 14:3). This shows again Yahweh's inaccessibility. 
In Ezek. 39, Yahweh refers to the period of anger with the phrase ‘I hid my 
face from them’ and continues ‘but now I will restore the fortunes of Jacob, 
and have mercy on the whole house of Israel. I will never again hide my 
face from them, when I pour out my spirit upon the house of Israel" The 
motif of Yahweh hiding his face points to an interruption of communication 
between Yahweh and his people, represented by Ezekiel’s dumbness.” 

The dumbness is connected with Ezekiel's first act described in the book: 
at Yahweh's command Ezekiel eats a scroll with ‘words of lamentation and 
mourning and woe’ written on its front and its back (2:8-3:3).°° Ezekiel 
himself had to be speechless in order to let the scroll that he swallowed 
speak through him. Only after the judgement of Jerusalem had been fulfilled, 
was he no longer constrained.*! Ezekiel’s dumbness reinforces the message 


27 Renz, Rhetorical Function, esp. 102-105, 208-209, 249-251. 

28 Ezekiel is called a ‘sign’ or ‘paradigm’ in Ezek. 12:6, 11 and 24:24, 27 (cf. also Ezek. 4:3). 

29 Renz, Rhetorical Function, e.g., 13, 120-121, 137, 140-141; E.F. Davis, Swallowing the Scroll: 
Textuality and Dynamics of Discourse in Ezekiel’s Prophecy, Sheffield 1989, esp. 83-84. 

30 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 188—189; see also M. Dijkstra, ‘The Valley of Dry Bones: 
Coping with the Reality of Exile in the Book of Ezekiel’, in: B. Becking, M.C.A. Korpel (eds), 
The Crisis of Israelite Religion. Transformation of Religious Tradition in Exilic and Post-Exilic 
Times (OTS 42), Leiden 1999, 114-133, esp. 119-120. 

31 Davis, Swallowing the Scroll, 56-57. 
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of the book: the fate of Jerusalem had already been sealed, and the exilic 
community would be ready to be reproved only after the terrors of 586 BCE 
had occurred. 

Again, we see the double image of divine silence and inaccessibility 
(underscored by Ezekiel’s muteness) and the ongoing divine discourse of 
doom spoken by the mouthpiece of God's anger. Ezekiel could only speak 
the divine words of doom; he could not pray or intercede for the people. 
Not surprisingly, Ezekiel is not described as a prophet. He is consistently 
referred to as ‘mortal’. In as far as the prophets are mentioned, they are 
denounced in general terms, just as in the books of Micah and Jeremiah. 
They are depicted as speaking words of their own and as deceivers of the 
people (Ezek. 13:1-16, cf. 13:17-23). Because of his anger, Yahweh did not allow 
the normal prophetic function to be performed any more (Ezek. 14:4-10, 
cf. 7:26). At two points in the book (2:5 and 33:33) it is claimed that only 
afterwards would the people realise that in the person of Ezekiel a prophet 
had been among them. Renz has cogently argued that this applies to the 
intended audience of the text. They should draw the right lesson from the 
book, take Ezekiel as a real prophet and benefit from his message.” 


3.4. General Picture 


In these three cases, a spokesman of Yahweh’s unalterable decision of doom 
stands in opposition to a sinful nation, wicked leaders, and lying prophets. 
Remarkably, the notions of divine silence and abandonment are expressed 
in divine discourse. This is not a real contradiction. The silence means that 
the normal communication between God and his people has been broken, 


32 Renz, Rhetorical Function, 104-106. 

33 Amos 7-8 can be understood as another variant on this same theme. The ‘transition’ 
from the normal prophetic function (intercession, appeasement of the divine, mediating 
divine guidance, etc.) to the abnormal (a message of inevitable and total destruction) comes 
to expression in the third (and fourth) vision report, esp. Amos 7:8, 8:2. The narrative piece, 
enclosed by these two vision reports, illustrates the new situation: God’s words of doom are 
poured out without there being any remedy to counteract the destruction announced. The 
famous words of Amos (‘I am no prophet’) are to be understood from this new situation 
too. What Amos is compelled to do is the opposite of what prophecy (and divination) was 
about; hence Amaziah’s anger (7:12). What Amos 7-8—and indeed the prophetic books 
at large—try to make clear, is that in the light of Yahweh’s anger with the sins of the 
people the normal prophetic function had come to an end. Those who still performed it, 
were liars, prophets who spoke their own words, whereas those who spoke Yahweh’s words 
were not prophets in the normal sense. See U. Becker, ‘Der Prophet als Fiirbitter: zum 
literarhistorischen Ort der Amos-Visionen’, VT 61 (2001), 141-165; De Jong, ‘Why Jeremiah is 
not Among the Prophets’, 508-510. 
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that divination (prophecy) and cult do not ‘work’ any more—not because 
they are wrong per se, but because of Yahweh's unalterable decision of doom 
in reaction to the wickedness of the people. The contemporaries of the 
spokesmen are doomed, their fate is sealed.“ To clothe this in divine dis- 
course is simply to claim it is true. Whereas the spokesmen of Yahweh's 
doom, acting as the mouthpiece of the divine, to some extent performed 
a ‘prophetic’ function, the texts make clear that they did not belong to ‘the 
prophets; failing religious specialists among a doomed people. On the con- 
trary, whereas all religious and divinatory activity had become useless (given 
God’s unalterable decision) and false (given the communal wickedness), the 
spokesmen of Yahweh’s anger were the only ones that spoke the divine truth. 

It is not coincidental that these figures are never referred to as prophets 
themselves vis-à-vis ‘the prophets’ who were denounced by their words. 
It is only in retrospect (Ezekiel) or from later, redactional stages onwards 
(Jeremiah, Amos), that these figures were associated with, or identified as, 
one of ‘the prophets’. 

The ministries of these spokesmen, as portrayed in the prophetic books, 
cannot easily be understood from the ‘logic’ of divination. This leaves us 
with two options. Either in monarchic Israel and Judah figures arose that, 
although in some ways reminiscent of normal prophets, stepped outside the 
structure of divination and started to act, to some extent, as anti-prophets. 
Or the image of the ‘spokesman of Yahweh’s unalterable decision of doom’ 
as we find it in the prophetic literature, is a construct, in some ways reminis- 
cent of normal prophets, that was retrojected to a past stage of history. We 
will come back to this later. 

Divine silence in the prophetic books—pointing towards the failure of 
prophecy, divination, prayer and cult—is a symptom of divine anger. 
Whereas in favourable times the channels of communication with the 
divine were open, the complete, radical, and long-lasting break of commu- 
nication indicates a time of wrath, a time of terror. The prophetic books 


34 A similar picture is found in the Book of Isaiah, mainly in the basic literary layer of 
Isa. 6-8 and 28-32. Here too, the message is that the people are doomed, that nothing can 
be done (6:9, 11), that the time of divine anger and abandonment already has begun (8:17), 
that nothing can be expected from the prophets any more (29:10), and that the fault is with 
the people themselves, since they have refused to listen. The normal prophetic function has 
come to an end, God is inaccessible to the people, the decision of doom is unalterable. See 
De Jong, Isaiah among the ancient Near Eastern Prophets, esp. 54-83, 83-89, 158-160. 

35 De Jong, ‘Why Jeremiah is not Among the Prophets’, 490-510; idem, ‘Fallacy of “True or 


False”’, 26-29. 
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however not only proclaim a time of terror, but also explain it. This makes 
for the remarkable phenomenon of texts in which God uses many words to 
emphasize that he will keep silent. 


4. The Ancient Near Eastern Motif of Divine Disfavour 


In Ancient Near Eastern traditions, divine silence is symptomatic of divine 
anger. In the midst of misery caused by the gods, humans implore the gods in 
vain. The famous ‘Babylonian Job’, the protagonist of Ludlul bel nemeqi, finds 
himself during his suffering abandoned by his gods. He consults various 
divinatory specialists, but none is able to help him; the gods keep quiet 
(tablet I, 41-53, tablet II, 4-9, 108-113). It is only when Marduk’s disfavour 
is turned into favour again, that the protagonist finds consolation, and 
revives.” 

Prayers often deal with the problem of divine anger and abandonment, 
imploring the angry gods to become reconciled with the supplicant or 
imploring some other deity to intercede and to appease the angry gods.? 
It is only an exception however that silence is mentioned explicitly, such as 
in the Great Ishtar Prayer (lines 75-77) 


My shrine is deathly still, my sanctuary is deathly still. 
Over house, gate (and) my fields, deathly silence is poured out. 
My god: his face is averted to another place.” 


More often, petitioners express the experience of divine silence implicitly, 
such as in the Prayer to Any God (lines 35-42), 


I would constantly seek (for help) but no one would help me. 

I cried but they did not approach me. 

I would give a lament but no one would hear me. 

I am distressed; I am alone; I cannot see. 

I search constantly for my merciful god (and) I utter a petition. 
I kiss the feet of my goddess, I keep crawling before you. 


36 For the text, see A. Annus, A. Lenzi, Ludlul bel nemeqi: The Standard Babylonian Poem 
of the Righteous Sufferer (SAACT 7), Helsinki 2010. Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 263-264, 
deal with this text in their category ‘incomprehensible divine silence’. See also A. Lenzi (ed.), 
Reading Akkadian Prayers & Hymns: An Introduction (ANEM 3), Atlanta 2011, 21-22, 483—501. 

37 Lenzi (ed.), Reading Akkadian Prayers & Hymns, e.g., 225 (prayer to Anu, lines 1-13), 
254 (prayer to Gula, lines 17-19), 283 (the Great Ishtar Prayer, lines 75, 77), 443 (incantation 
to personal deities, lines 13-16), 461 (a prayer to ‘any god’, lines 35-50). 

38 Translation by A.E. Zernecke, in: Lenzi (ed.), Reading Akkadian Prayers & Hymns, 283. 
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To whichever god, return to me, I implore you! 
To whichever goddess, return to me, I implore you.* 


Angry gods abandon their people, thereby causing a situation of utter terror. 
Whereas prayers mostly refer to the misery of individuals, in various letters 
and reports to the king a general state of divine disfavour is referred to, as 
part of a scenario relating to an inauspicious omen: 


If Jupiter is late, the gods will become angry, there will be a misirtu-plague, 
what is bright will become confused, what is clear will become troubled; 
rains and floods will cease, grass will be beaten down, (all) the countries 
will be thrown into confusion; the gods will not heed prayer, will not accept 
supplications, will not answer the queries of the diviner.'? 


This passage, from a letter to the Assyrian king Esarhaddon by the royal 
scribe Mar-Issar, a high royal functionary in Babylonia, describes a situation 
of divine disfavour connected with a certain, exceptional, situation. In his 
letter Mar-Issar deals with the period of invisibility of Jupiter and reports a 
significant delay of five days. This delay relates to the unfavourable predic- 
tion.” The divine refusal to answer the diviner’s query is asymptom of divine 
disfavour and indicative of an inauspicious time. The silence is accompa- 
nied by other symptoms indicating a time of utter terror.” 

Another, disfavourable, prediction ofa situation of divine silence, is found 
in a query to Šamaš, relating to extispicy: ‘If a filament lies crosswise in the 
top of the ‘station’: the god will not listen to the prince’s prayer. In warfare: 
the prince's army will not achieve its enterprise.* 

It should be noted, however, that such explicit references to divine silence 
are rather exceptional. The omen quoted above from the letter SAA 10 362 
has not been attested elsewhere. Its favourable opposite however does occur 


39 Translation by C. Halton, in: Lenzi (ed.), Reading Akkadian Prayers & Hymns, 461. 

40 Edition: SAA 10 362 r 3-10 (S. Parpola, Letters from Assyrian and Babylonian Scholars, 
Helsinki 1993); quoted according to the improved text by E. Reiner, ‘Another Harbinger of the 
Golden Age’, in: M. Roth e.a. (eds), Studies Presented to Robert D. Biggs, Chicago 2007, 205. 

41 According to Mar-Issar, the planet stood near the meridian (at that point Jupiter 
was designated Nébiru) only after 40 days were completed. The (supposed) delay of five 
days in Jupiter's heliacal rising was considered significant and unfavourable. See S. Parpola, 
Letters from Assyrian Scholars to the Kings Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal II (AOAT 5/2), 
Neukirchen-Vluyn 1983, 286-289. The letter is dated by Parpola to June 8, 669 BCE. 

42 Of course, in the view of the Assyrians, an apotropaic ritual could counter the threats 
of the prediction; cf. SAA 10 362 line 18. 

43 Edition: SAA 4 281 lines 2-3 (I. Starr, Queries to the Sungod. Divination and Politics in 
Sargonid Assyria, Helsinki 1990). The text is dated to 651BCE; the ‘station’ is a particular part 
of the animal liver. 
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in a variety of different texts.^ For instance in an astrological report from the 
Assyrian period: 


If Nebiru rises: the gods will be reconciled, there will be abundance, confused 
things will become bright, blurred things will clear up, rain and high water 
will come, the summer grass will last until winter, the winter grass until 
summer, all the lands will dwell in peaceful settlements, the gods, accepting 
the sacrifices (and) listening to the prayers, will keep answering the diviner's 
queries.® 


The negative scenario is the exception. It is a reversal of the normal situ- 
ation, in which the gods listen to prayers and answer queries. The motif 
of divine silence is part of the topos of the mundus inversus, the world 
turned upside down. A disaster was perceived to take place when the ‘usual’ 
made room for the ‘unexpected’, and the supposed state of ordinariness was 
replaced by its reverse.“ The topos of the mundus inversus can be found in 
many Ancient Near Eastern texts, the motif of ‘divine silence’ however is 
only rarely explicitly attested.” 

In the Assyrian royal inscriptions history is presented in terms of divine 
favour and disfavour. The Nineveh Inscription of Esarhaddon, for instance, 
makes clear that his elder brothers—rivals to the throne of Assyria— 
became alienated from the gods, pursued their own evil plans, and were in 
the end punished by the gods, whereas Esarhaddon, acting only at the com- 
mand of the gods, was victorious as the divinely favoured successor of Sen- 
nacherib.** Furthermore, the Babylon Inscription of Esarhaddon describes 
the wickedness of the Babylonians, and, as a consequence, the anger of their 


44 Reiner, ‘Another Harbinger of the Golden Age’, 201-205, deals with a variety of Mesopo- 
tamian texts in which the desired situation is explicitly expressed (‘the gods will answer the 
diviner’s queries’). For the opposite situation of divine disfavour, she only related to SAA 10 
362. 

^5 Edition: SAA 8 323 lines 7-r. 4 (H. Hunger, Astrological Reports to Assyrian Kings, 
Helsinki 1992). Quoted according to the translation of Reiner, ‘Another Harbinger of the 
Golden Age’, 203. The same omen is reported in SAA 8 254 r. 2-10. 

46 P.A. Kruger, ‘Disaster and the Topos of the World Upside Down. Selected Cases from 
the Ancient Near Eastern World’, in: A. Berlejung (ed.), Disaster and Relief Management: 
Katastrophen und ihre Bewältigung (FAT 81), Tübingen 2012, 391-424, esp. 394. 

47 See Kruger, ‘Disaster and the Topos of the World Upside Down) 391-424, presenting an 
overview of the mundus inversus stereotypes in Ancient Near Eastern texts. When dealing 
with the motif of broken communication (the communication channels to the gods are 
blocked), he only mentions the Biblical examples of Ps. 74:9 and Lam. 2:9, no Ancient Near 
Eastern counterparts. 

48 E. Leichty, Royal Inscriptions of Esarhaddon, King of Assyria 680-699 BC (RINAP 4), 
Winona Lake 201, 11-14. 
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god Marduk with their offences. Marduk decided to destroy his city, where- 
upon all the gods abandoned Babylon and fled to heaven.” After the period 
of divine disfavour (70 years reduced to ı years) followed a favourable time, 
in which Esarhaddon was appointed by Marduk as the great king in order to 
restore the city of Babylon. 

Similarly, the outcome of the war between Assurbanipal and his brother 
Shamash-shum-ukin (652—648 BCE) is described in terms of divine favour 
and disfavour. In one of the texts dealing with this episode, the god Aššur 
says: 'Because of these evil deeds [which] he, Shamash-shum-ukin, kept on 
perpetrating, on my account (even) his (own) gods became angry, aban- 
doned him, and took to foreign parts"? 

Catastrophic situations were commonly interpreted as being due to 
divine anger.? They were, afterwards, regarded as times of divine abandon- 
ment and disfavour.? For an example from the West Semitic area, we may 
point out the Mesha inscription. This text refers to a period of divine anger 
and abandonment that lasted for forty years. All that time, Moab was sup- 
pressed by its neighbour Israel. However, after those forty years, Chemosh 
was reconciled with his land, and he ‘spoke’. This favourable speaking marks 
the beginning of a new era, in which Moab was able to break Israel’s suprem- 
acy. After 40 years of angry silence, Chemosh spoke words of favour again.? 

Divine silence and abandonment are symptomatic of divine anger. If 
the anger is explained, the explanation is that it was provoked by human 
transgressions. Furthermore, we see that calamities and disasters were com- 
monly explained as the result of divine violence, caused by divine anger— 
and again, as far as that anger is explained, it is said to be caused by human 
sins. In the recent volume on ‘disaster and reliefmanagement’ Angelika 
Berlejung points out the significant fact 


dass es sich bei dem Ursachen-Wirkungsparadigma, dass Menschenverfeh- 
lungen zu Gotteszorn und dieser zu Katastrophen führen, um ein interkul- 
turelles Paradigma handelt, das in den Kulturen des gesamten Orients und 


49 Leichty, Royal Inscriptions of Esarhaddon, 194-246. 

50 Edition: SAA 3 44, line 20 (A. Livingstone, Court Poetry and Literary Miscellanea, 
Helsinki 1989). For a discussion of this text, De Jong, Isaiah among the Ancient Near Eastern 
Prophets, 413-418. 

5! One of the examples given by Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 265, is the Plague Prayers 
of the Hittite king Mursili II. 

52 See the various contributions in R.G. Kratz, H. Spieckermann (eds), Divine Wrath and 
Divine Mercy in the World of Antiquity (FAT II 33), Tübingen 2008. 

53 For a translation, W.W. Hallo, The Context of Scripture II, Leiden, Boston 2003, 137-138. 
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Ägyptens aktiv war und im Fall von Kriegen sowohl in der Außenperspek- 
tive/Fremdzuschreibung als auch in der Eigenperspektive/Selbstzuschrei- 
bung anwendung finden konnte.5* 


‘Due to divine anger with human transgressions’ was the standard explana- 
tion of disasters in the ancient world. 


5. The Nature of the Biblical Prophetic Books 


It is broadly accepted that Israelite prophecy has come to us through a 
process of scribal transmission.5 Most of the Biblical prophetic books do 
incorporate legacies from the monarchic period, but these legacies have 
gone through a process of scribal transmission and redaction. The legacies, 
which to some extent can still be detected, indicate that the Biblical texts are 
ultimately rooted in prophetic activity. During the past decades, a growing 
number of scholars have corroborated the view that these books from the 
outset, that is from their earliest written form onwards, were scribal prod- 
ucts. Even if most books incorporate earlier, prophetic legacies, they offer, 
from their first version onwards, a reception and reflection of prophecy by 
scribal hands.** 

From a formal point of view, the prophetic books present the discourse 
that explains for the national disaster as a prediction, as if predating the 
crucial events. It is presented as words uttered by God's spokesmen in the 
period before God's anger was implemented. However, there is no a priori 
reason to accept the self-presentation of the books. Ancient authors could 
very well make use of the predictive form in a literary way, that is, without 
what they write in this form being genuine predictions. Moreover, since the 
Biblical prophetic books do contain parts that are estimated as predictions 
in form only by almost every interpreter, an a priori acceptance of the 


54 A. Berlejung, Katastrophen und Katastrophenbewältigung im Alten Israel/Palästina, in 
Agypten und im Alten Orient’ in: ibid. (ed.), Disaster and Relief Management. Katastrophen 
und ihre Bewáltigung (FAT 81), Tübingen 2012, 22. 

55 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 182-184, 228. 

56 Recent studies of the prophetic literature have established the view that the ‘basic 
literary layers’ of the books cannot be equated with the original prophetic message: they 
form an entity of their own. The hotly debated question however is whether these ‘written 
entities’ are essentially in line with the original message (e.g. Jeremias, Barthel), or whether a 
fundamental shift has taken place (e.g. Pohlmann, Kratz). For a discussion, see MJ. de Jong, 
‘Biblical Prophecy—A Scribal Enterprise: The Old Testament Prophecy of Unconditional 
Judgement considered as a Literary Phenomenon, VT 61 (2011), 44-48. 
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predictive form as ‘genuinely predictive’ in the basic layers of the prophetic 
books is unjustified. The following arguments suggest that the opposite view 
is more likely. 


(1) In the Ancient Near East disasters were often explained afterwards as 
being due to divine anger provoked by human offences. In the basic layer 
of the Biblical prophetic books, we find exactly these ingredients—disaster, 
divine anger, human transgressions—and exactly the same kind of reason- 
ing: the disasters are a divine punishment, acted out because of God’s anger 
at the wickedness of his people. Would it, then, not be more likely that the 
main theme of the prophetic books equally was developed after the disas- 
trous events? The argument is simply that explanation normally follows the 
events. That the Biblical books present it as a prediction, does not alter this; 
any author could make use of the predictive form if he wanted to. 

Although Korpel and De Moor do not accept this view, their study in fact 
supports this argument. When they state that ‘Israelite prophecy has come 
to us only through a long chain of literary transmission and theologically 
motivated redaction,” this requires that the view presented here is a pos- 
sibility. Furthermore, when they point out that in antiquity disasters were 
often explained as due to divine anger with human offences? this implies 
that the view presented here is likely from an Ancient Near Eastern perspec- 
tive. Finally, when they argue that scribes in general did not freely, i.e. just 
at will, expand on the texts, but that radical innovation was possible only in 
the aftermath of great crises that undermined faith in existing theology or 
ideology;? they help to explain what the prophetic literature from the out- 
set was about. Formulated from an outside perspective, these texts aimed to 
reformulate and to revise the prophetic legacies in the aftermath of a great 
national crisis that had undermined faith in existing ideology. Formulated 
from an inside perspective, the scribes sought to formulate and to explicate 
the true meaning of the prophetic legacies at their disposal, in order to reveal 
and to explain the 'real crisis' behind the national misfortune: Yahweh's dis- 
favour. They aimed to explain his disfavour and searched for a way out ofthe 
crisis. 


57 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 182. 
55 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 238, 301. 
59 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 199. 
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(2) The prophetic books are, in their basic literary layer, not of a documen- 
tary but of an explanatory nature. The texts do not merely contain predic- 
tions of a great disaster, but they contain explanatory, even justifying, depic- 
tions of it. They describe it as divine punishment that was deserved, because 
society as a whole had gone astray. The complex of ideas—a failing religious 
system, a corrupt leadership, lying prophets, a nation gone astray, a deity 
who breaks off communication after his unalterable decision to destroy his 
people, and an isolated figure who as an antipode to normal prophets pours 
down God’s angry words on the heads of a doomed generation—looks like 
a scribal design that was constructed after the event. From their basic lay- 
ers onwards, the prophetic books present a new truth, regarding the true 
spokesman of Yahweh versus the prophets, the true decision of doom ver- 
sus the false expectations of peace, the wickedness of the people as the true 
reason for the national disaster, and the anger of Yahweh as the true cause 
of disaster behind the visible events. This new truth takes the national dis- 
aster as a historical reality. The disastrous outcome of the events dominates 
the ‘logic’ and the ‘plot’ of the books, and frames whatever earlier legacy has 
been incorporated. 


(3) The message ascribed to the protagonists of the books cannot be eas- 
ily understood from the ‘logic’ of divination. Taken as genuine prophecy, 
their contemporaries could not possibly have understood it correctly, for as 
long as the disasters announced had not actually taken place, such a mes- 
sage was ipso facto understood as a warning, urging the people to attempt 
to avert the threatening disasters. No one, not even these spokesmen them- 
selves, let alone their public, could have possibly known for sure that this 
time—unlike other times—the disasters they announced were not a threat 
demanding immediate action in order to appease the angered deity, but 
an unalterable decision of doom. By contrast, it is clear at which point the 
divine discourse of the prophetic books could be understood correctly: after 
the doom had been implemented. 


At this point we can fully understand the feature observed and discussed 
above: divine discourse digressing on divine silence and abandonment. This 
is understood when it is realised that the texts were not written for the 
contemporaries of the protagonists, but for later generations. Whereas the 
fate of the contemporaries was sealed, it was the recipients of the text who 
had to become a true, and obedient audience for the divine message. 
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Referring to natural disasters explained in antiquity as being caused by 
divine anger over human offences, Korpel and De Moor write that nowadays 
people know better? But what about the destruction of Samaria in 720° 
and that of Jerusalem in 586? Those events are explained similarly in the 
Biblical books: they were caused by divine anger over the sins of the people. 
Do we know better in this respect too? My answer would be yes, there is 
no real difference. The main theme of the prophetic books is based on 
the reasoning of the ancient world. The theme of divine anger, the logic 
of sin and punishment, was used in order to explain a reality, the national 
disasters that had occurred. That this was done in predictive discourse, is not 
unexpected. The scribes expanded upon the legacies which they reworked, 
and took over their form. The format of divine discourse gave authority 
to what they wanted to say. Or, from an internal point of view, the scribes 
believed that they revealed and pointed out the true meaning of the earlier, 
pre-disaster legacies and traditions in the light ofthe new situation, for the 
benefit of their generation and the next. Divine silence is not the norm, but 
the exception. Divine disfavour never is the last word.” Here lies the key 
to understanding the prophetic literature. These texts, in the end, aim to 
illustrate that Yahweh's anger and the destruction of his people is not the 
final word. On the stage, i.e. with regard to the message of doom from the 
spokesman to his contemporaries, the doom is final, total, and irrevocable. 
The texts however try to engage their audience, to learn from the terrible 
example of the past, and to make a better effort when the time of wrath is 
over. 

In the final part of their chapter on divine silence, Korpel and De Moor 
present examples of what they call incomprehensible divine silence. 
Sometimes, the gods remain silent and do not answer to the prayers of their 
people. The plague prayers of Mursili II show this Hittite king desperately 


60 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 300—301. 

61 For the ‘two-conquests’ theory, see B. Becking, The Fall of Samaria: An Historical and 
Archaeological Study (SHANE 2), Leiden New York Kóln 1992. 

62 Berlejung, ‘Katastrophen und Katastrophenbewiltigung’, 23. 

83 A promising approach is to reconsider the development of the prophetic literature 
from a perspective of 'disaster and relief management, cf. Th. Rómer, 'The Hebrew Bible as 
Crisis Literature, in: Berlejung (ed.), Disaster and Relief Management. Katastrophen und ihre 
Bewältigung, 159-177. 

64 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 261-274. 
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searching for an explanation for the divine disfavour with which he and 
his people were confronted.® Biblical counterparts to this can be found in 
the psalms.“ God is silent, but the supplicant does not accept it. Instead 
of ‘incomprehensible’ one could also refer to this as divine silence that was 
‘not yet understood’ or ‘not accepted’ by people. This clearly relates to the 
motif of divine silence as a symptom of disfavour.” The supplicants in the 
psalms lament God's silence and urge him to break the silence, and to come 
to their rescue. God is urged to change his disfavour into favour again. The 
element of praise or thanksgiving with which many of these psalms end, 
already anticipates what, according to the conviction ofthe supplicant, will 
happen: God will not persist in his silence, but he will come to help. These 
texts breath the belief that God is truly a God who listens and saves. Silence 
is not his true nature.® 

In the Biblical traditions God's silence is usually regarded as a symptom of 
divine disfavour. God’s anger with the sins of his people occurs throughout 
the Hebrew Bible, and his silence—his refusal to answer their prayers and 
to offer them guidance—is one symptom of his wrath being unleashed. 
This view was wholly in accordance with the thinking of the time. However, 
within the Wisdom tradition, some writers dared to question this. In some of 
the Wisdom literature—especially in the Book of Job—we find the insight 
that silence on God’s part is not a symptom of his disfavour, but due to his 
remoteness as Creator.? ‘The remoteness of the Creator implied that he had 
been the first to speak and could chose (sic) to remain silent even if his 
creatures were in grave danger.” Both in his speaking and in his silence, 
God acts according to his own divine plan which is a mystery to humans. 
This is, in the end, one of the great insights found within the Hebrew Bible: 
Misfortune does not necessarily point to God’s anger and to human offences. 
Divine silence does not necessarily point to divine wrath. 


65 For an analysis of the ideological purpose of the ‘prayers’, see J. Klinger, Krankheit und 
Krieg im Spannungsfeld zwischen mythischer und realer Katastrophe’, in: Berlejung (ed.), 
Disaster and Relief Management. Katastrophen und ihre Bewältigung, 471-497. 

66 Korpel and De Moor deal with Pss. 13, 22, 28, 35, 38, 74, 83, and 109. 

67 E.g. the examples from 1Sam. 14 and 28, discussed by Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 
265-266, clearly belong to ‘divine silence because of offences. Although the characters in 
the story (Jonathan, Saul) may not understand God's silence, the reader knows that God is 
angered by their offences. 

68 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 268-274. 

69 See Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 231-237, on the silence of the remote God. 

7 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 276. 


HOW COMPREHENSIBLE CAN DIVINE SILENCE BE? 
REFLECTIONS ON THE BIBLICAL EVIDENCE 


Paul Sanders 


Introduction 


The Silent God is an impressive book and in several respects a unique book. 
As the title indicates, the main theme is divine silence. The theme plays a 
role in the lives of ordinary Jews and Christians who are familiar with the 
biblical claim that God spoke to people in a distant past. If God spoke then, 
why does he not speak now? Or does he still speak, but in a different, less 
conspicuous way? 

Theologians have discussed these questions extensively and in a system- 
atic fashion. However, The Silent God shows that it is necessary to revive the 
discussion as there is previously unnoticed evidence from ancient sources 
that deserves to be taken into account. Marjo Korpel and Johannes de Moor 
compare biblical passages where God is described as silent with other texts 
from the ancient Near East referring to the silence of gods. They conclude 
that both the correspondences and the differences are significant for bibli- 
cal and dogmatic theology. 

The analysis proper of the silence of gods in the Bible and other ancient 
Near Eastern texts is found in Chapter 6, which despite its relative brevity’ is 
clearly a crucial part of the book. In this article, I will focus on the discussion 
in this chapter and only occasionally refer to the rest of the book. My 
task is to answer the question of whether the chapter does justice to the 
biblical evidence. It is most interesting to focus on the authors’ distinction 
of different ‘categories’ of silence that they apply to divine silence in Section 
6.2, ‘Broken Communication between God and Man’, by far the longest 
section of Chapter 6.” Especially the distinction between comprehensible 
and incomprehensible silence of God deserves attention. However, in order 


! M.C.A. Korpel, J.C. de Moor, The Silent God, Leiden, Boston 201, 231-277. 
2 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 237-274. Section 6.1 treats ‘The Silence of the Remote 
God’. 
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to elucidate the discussion in this section, it is necessary to first position it 
in the rest of the book. 

I congratulate the authors with the book and with the attention it has 
drawn. On several pages they stress that their discussions are certainly not 
final and that more research must be done. However, I am grateful that 
they have laid a stable foundation for further study. This article is a modest 
contribution to the ongoing research into a relevant theological theme to 
which these scholars were able to draw attention. 


A Marginal Phenomenon 


In order to position Section 6.2 within the book, it is useful to refer to Kor- 
pel and De Moor's earlier statement that explicit references to the silence 
of God are quite rare in the Hebrew Bible. Chapter 1 deals with the idea 
of a silent God in modernity and not with the ancient evidence. However, 
already in this chapter the authors point out that the Hebrew Bible con- 
tains 1882 instances of verbs or nouns denoting God's speech and only 29 
instances of verbs and nouns denoting God's silence? They do not specify 
which verbs and nouns they included in the statistics, which is probably 
due to their wish to appeal to a wide readership. However, it stands to rea- 
son that among the verbs that denote God's silence are nvn, ‘to be silent, 
and vpw, ‘to be at rest.‘ The authors probably also included the cases in 
which God announces that he will not be silent, although they might also 
be seen as cases denoting God's speaking.? Despite the lack of specifica- 
tion, however, there is no reason to doubt the conclusion that there is only 
a very small number of verbs and nouns that express the silence of God. 
The Bible appears to contain only a few explicit references to God's silence. 
The authors contrast the marginality of God's silence in the Bible with the 
‘modern captivation' with God's silence that they observe in modern liter- 
ature and media, in modern theology and philosophy, and in agnosticism 
and atheism.’ 


3 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 35. 

^ The verb nwn has God as its subject in Isa. 62:1; 64:11; 65:6; Ps. 28:1 (qal); Isa. 42:14; 57:11 
(hif il). The verb opv has God as its subject in Isa. 18:4; 62:1; Ezek. 16:42; Ps. 83:2 (qal); Job 34:29 
(hifil). All of these verses are referred to in Section 6.2. The verb vpw is mentioned explicitly 
at p. 121 (n. 37) and 221-242. 

5 See, for instance, Isa. 62:1; 65:6. 

$ Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 35. 
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Chapter 5 of the book describes the ways in which gods were supposed to 
address humans. The speaking of God as found in the Bible is compared with 
the communication of gods with humans as described in other ancient Near 
Eastern texts. In view of the predominance of references to divine speaking, 
especially in the Bible, it is not surprising that Chapter 5 is much longer’ 
than the discussion of divine silence in Chapter 6. 


Categories of Divine Silence 


In Chapter 6, Korpel and De Moor analyse the occurrences of divine silence. 
The chapter treats also passages where God is silent but where his silence 
is not denoted explicitly. Section 6.2 focuses on broken communication 
between gods and humans in the ancient Near Eastern texts including the 
Bible. Humans may experience the lack of communication as problematic. 
However, the authors argue that many ancient texts see the divine silence as 
comprehensible. There are reasons for the silence of the gods and the texts 
denote these reasons. 

The authors rightly point out that all language about the divine is meta- 
phorical and that it is, therefore, promising to compare the supposed rea- 
sons for human silence with the explanations for divine silence. In view of 
the analogy implied in metaphorical language, it is not surprising that the 
reasons that the ancient texts give for the silence of gods are similar to the 
reasons that they observe for the silence of humans. Because of this analogy, 
the authors describe the reasons why humans were supposed to be silent 
(Chapters 3 and 4) before they address the issue of divine silence. 

The reasons that the ancient texts give for human and divine silence are 
categorized as follows? 


. Silence because of offenses 

. Silence because of awe or fear 

. Silence because of forbearance or prudence 
. Silence because of incapacity 

. Silence because of sleep 


a E E NY HH 


7 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 139-229. The authors themselves also explain the 
exceptional length of Chapter 5 and the brevity of Chapter 6 with references to the statistics 
(p. 224, 274). 

8 See the justification of this innovative approach in Section 2.2, ‘The Human Nature of 
Religious Language’. 

9? Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 59. 
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The authors admit that other categorizations are possible.” However, 
their own distinction of different categories appears to be fruitful when they 
compare the reasons for human silence with the reasons for divine silence 
(6.2.1). Thanks to their categorization, they are able to show that according 
to the ancient texts awe and fear as well as incapacity could be the cause of 
human silence. The ancient extra-biblical texts suppose that also the gods 
may keep silent due to awe, fear or incapacity. The Bible, however, attributes 
God's silence only rarely, if ever, to awe, fear and incapacity, which is in line 
with the biblical idea that YHWH is a unique god who is completely different 
from the weak gods of polytheism." This is, of course, a significant result. In 
this respect, there is no analogy between human silence and the silence of 
the God of Israel. 

However, also in the case of silence because of offenses the analogy 
between divine silence and human silence is only partial. When humans 
are silent because of offenses, they usually are so because they are ashamed 
about their own offenses.? However, when gods keep silent because of 
offenses, they do so not because of their own offenses but because of their 
anger over human offenses. 

The idea that divine silence is due to offenses on the part of humans 
appears to be widespread, not only in the ancient extra-biblical texts but 
also in the Bible. The Silent God gives many examples of passages that clearly 
express this idea (1Sam. 8:18, Mic. 3:4,7, etc.).? 

In a relatively small number of cases, the extra-biblical texts ascribe the 
silence of the gods to their forbearance. In the Bible, however, the idea that 
God was silent because of his forbearance occurs relatively often (Isa. 42:14; 
57:11; Ps. 50:3, 21, etc.).* 

The final category includes passages from the Bible and other ancient 
Near Eastern texts that ascribe divine silence to sleep. Amongthese passages 
is the conclusion of Psalm 44, where the supplicants reproach God that he 
is asleep. However, the authors stress that the supplicants use provocative 
language and do not really see sleep as the cause of God's silence." 


10 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 59: ‘We fully realize that there are other possibilities of 
categorizing and that any such classification is imperfect because in reality categories overlap 
to some extent’ 

11 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 246-247, 253-255, 274-277. 

Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 79-84, 119-121. 
Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 239-244. 

Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 248-250, 275-276. 
15 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 258-261. 
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Beside the five categories of ‘Comprehensible Divine Silence’, Korpel and 
De Moor distinguish another category, namely ‘Incomprehensible Divine 
Silence.“ Their argumentation is quite convincing: 


Whereas silence among humans could mostly be explained along these lines, 
the alterity of divine beings made it often difficult to fathom the reasons for 
silence on the part of the gods. So we devote an extra section to incompre- 
hensible divine silence (Section 6.2.2).!” 


The authors show convincingly that not only among the Israelites there 
was an awareness ofthe alterity of the divine and the paradoxical nature of 
metaphorical religious language.“ And not only Israelites but also Canaan- 
ites, Babylonians, Egyptians, etc. realized that the reasons for the silence of 
the gods are often unknown. They expressed their incomprehension for the 
divine aloofness in the form of questions. In their supplications they asked 
the deity ‘Why?’ or ‘How long?' However, there are also ancient narratives 
that express incomprehension for the divine silence. 


An Unsolvable Riddle 


At the end of Chapter 6, Korpel and De Moor make a bold statement with 
reference to the supposed rareness of references to divine silence in the 
ancient Near Eastern texts: 


... divine taciturnity was not a major issue in the world ofthe Bible. The topical 
interest in the theme is a product of modernity.? 


This implies that the silence of God is not a significant problem in the 
Hebrew Bible itself, but that our preoccupation with the theme is typical of 
the modern age. Also, the authors classify more biblical instances of God's 
silence under the category of comprehensible silence than the category of 
incomprehensible silence, which suggests that incomprehension for divine 
silence is a marginal phenomenon in the Bible. Is that suggestion justified? 

In my view, the authors are inclined to underestimate the importance 
of the biblical voices that desperately ask God to break the silence. I be- 
lieve that in the Bible the theme of the silence of God is not as marginal 
as it may seem at first sight and that there are important instances of 


16 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 261-274. 

17 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 59. 

18 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 68, 237-238, 258, 276, etc. 
19 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 274. 
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incomprehensible divine silence. First, I will briefly discuss two psalms that 
do not give a reason for God’s silence and show incomprehension for his 
silence. Thereafter, I will show that in several passages in the Bible God’s 
silence is incomprehensible, even though these texts admit that there is a 
reason for his silence. 

In The Silent God, Psalm 74 is first discussed in 6.2.1 (‘Divine Silence 
Because of Offenses’). In a footnote, Psalm 74:9 is mentioned as an example 
of the following pattern: 


If God was displeased with the behavior of his people, prophecy and other 
means to learn the will of God became scarce, or even totally absent.” 


A bit later we read: 


The very late Psalm 74 does not question the fact that God's anger may have 
been deserved, but it should not go on for ever (Ps. 74:1).7 


However, in Psalm 74 there is not a single reference to a possible cause 
for God's silence. Therefore, the authors' interpretation of Psalm 74 in the 
discussion of Incomprehensible Divine Silence’ (6.2.2) is more to the point: 


In this Psalm there is no trace of any awareness of guilt on the part of the 
people ...? 


In the psalm nothing suggests that the people's suffering might be due to 
their offenses. On the contrary, the supplications clearly express the idea 
that God's silence is incomprehensible. The provocative questions (74:1, 11: 
‘Why?’; 74:910: ‘How long?") exclude every possible doubt at that point.” 
Another text where God’s silence is incomprehensible is Psalm 44. The 
reason why Korpel and De Moor discuss the psalm in the section about 
‘Divine Silence Because of Sleep” is found just before the end, in 44:24-25: 


Stir yourself up! Why do you sleep, O Lord? 
Wake up! Do not reject forever! 

Why do you hide your face, 
forget our affliction and oppression? 


In their discussion, the authors stress that ‘sleeping’ (Hebr. jw’) is a meta- 
phor. The supplicants do not assume that God is asleep, but use provocative 


?? Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 243, with a reference to Ps. 74:9 in n. 50. 

?! Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 244. 

22 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 268. 

23 For other examples of such questions, see Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 266-267 
with n. 156. 

24 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 258-259. 
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language to induce him to act. I agree with this interpretation, also because 
of the parallelism with the verbs nn, ‘to reject; and naw, ‘to forget’, and the 
expression non 7718 ‘you hide your face’. However, as in this psalm sleep is 
actually not the supposed reason why God keeps silent, God’s silence is no 
longer comprehensible. The psalm rejects the option that human offenses 
are a reason for God’s anger (44:18-22) and suggests that there is neither 
another legitimate reason. That the silence of God is incomprehensible is 
also shown by the repeated ‘Why?’ in 44:24-25. It would have been good to 
touch upon Psalm 44 in the discussion of sleep as a reason for divine silence, 
but to postpone the extensive discussion of the psalm to the section about 
incomprehensible divine silence (6.2.2). 

Psalm 74 and Psalm 44 are prayers without a confession of guilt. It is strik- 
ing that other biblical prayers on the one hand suggest that God’s silence is 
due to the offenses of the people, and on the other hand regard his silence as 
incomprehensible. One of these prayers is found in Isaiah 64, where people 
humbly admit that their dire straits are a deserved punishment for their sins 
(64:4-6), but in spite of that also ask God to stop being silent (nwn qal) and 
to pay attention to their misery (64:11): 


Will you stay unmoved by all this, Yawn? 
Will you keep silent and oppress us exceedingly? 


So this prayer expresses the people's amazement about God's silence despite 
their admission of guilt. In other prayers people also admit their guilt and 
nevertheless try to persuade God to save them. 

The prayer in Jeremiah 14:7-9 starts with a confession of guilt, but ends 
with questions that express incomprehension for God's inactivity: 


Why should you be like a foreigner in the land, 

and like a traveller who turns aside to stay for one night? 
Why should you be like a confused man, 

like a mighty man who can't save? 
Yet you are in the midst of us, YHWH, 

and your name has been called over us—do not leave us. 


The situation is quite similar in Lamentations 5, where the sufferers admit 
their sins: ‘Woe to us, for we have sinned!’ (516). Despite that, however, 
they end their prayer with provocative questions: 


25 In Lam. 5:7 the supplicants suggest that they bear the consequences of their fathers’ 
sins. Cf. Ps. 79:8-9, where God's aloofness is also experienced as incomprehensible, despite 
the admission of guilt. 
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Why do you forget us forever, 
do you forsake us for so long? 

Bring us back to you, YHWH, that we may come back, 
renew our days as of old! 

Or have you utterly rejected us? 
Are you exceedingly angry with us? 


This prayer admits that there is a legitimate reason for God's anger, but 
the extensive description of Zion's distress and the provocative questions 
at the end of the prayer show that God's aloofness is incomprehensible to 
the sufferers. 

An interesting case from a narrative text is 1Samuel 14:37, where God 
keeps silent when Saul wants to consult him during a battle with the Philis- 
tines. Korpel and De Moor discuss this case as an example of incompre- 
hensible divine silence, but they rightly stress that the situation is complex: 
From the perspective of God, Jonathan's transgression of the oath of Saul 
was a valid reason for keeping silent. However, the people disagrees because 
Jonathan had violated the oath unwittingly and it restrains Saul from exe- 
cuting his son (14:38—45).”° 

Several biblical passages appear to say that there is no valid reason for 
God to stand aloof and to keep silent. Psalm 74 does not refer to a reason for 
God's anger and Psalm 44 even says explicitly that there was no legitimate 
reason. However, even when humans do distinguish valid reasons for the 
anger of God they may still not understand why he keeps silent. Even if 
they refer to reasons for God's silence, they may experience his silence as 
so incomprehensible, that they call him to account. 


Diversity in the Bible 


In his well-known book Theology ofthe Old Testament, Walter Brueggemann 
wants to do justice to the theological diversity in the Hebrew Bible and dis- 
tinguishes biblical ‘core testimony’ from biblical ‘countertestimony’.” The 
predominant testimony describes God as active, powerful, governing, sup- 
porting, righteous, saving, gracious, etc. Brueggemann enters at length into 
this biblical ‘core testimony’ in Part I of his book.” He categorizes also the 


?6 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 265-266. See also n. 10 above. 

27 W, Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testament: Testimony, Dispute, Advocacy, Min- 
neapolis 1997. 

28 Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testament, 115-313. 
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idea that the Exile was the deserved punishment for Israel's sins under this 
‘core testimony’. 

However, even in the Hebrew Bible itself this ‘core testimony’ is not 
taken for granted. Not only narrative texts, but also laments, supplications 
and wisdom books express a ‘countertestimony’ that challenges the ‘core 
testimony’. It is not surprising that Brueggemann discusses Psalm 44, Psalm 
74, Lamentations 5, and many other provocative ‘witnesses’ in Part II, which 
deals with this 'countertestimony'? Contrary to other voices in the Bible, 
these witnesses claim that their distress is undeserved. Brueggemann argues 
that such ‘countertestimony’ plays a crucial role within the Hebrew Bible 
and may not be marginalized. The title of the final chapter of Part II, which 
expounds the relevance of ‘countertestimony’ for present-day readers, is 
revealing: ‘Maintaining the Tension’. 

Brueggemann treats also the theology of the book of Qohelet as an impor- 
tant example of Israel's ‘countertestimony’.” This classification is certainly 
appropriate. Klaas Smelik contrasts Qohelet’s language about God with the 
descriptions of God in the Torah and the Prophets. He demonstrates that in 
Qohelet God (always designated as 0°75) is never the subject of verbs for 
speaking but only of other verbs, such as j, ‘to give’, nwy, ‘to do, to make’! 
To quote him: 


Nowhere in the book, God takes the word. Nowhere, God gives directions to 
man as to how to live. Nowhere, God reveals what he has in mind and what He 
intends to do. With this silence on the part of God, it is not amazing that man 
cannot understand his doing—one of the major themes in Qohelet's writing.” 


In Qohelet God acts, but he does not speak and, therefore, his acts are 
incomprehensible. The Silent God refers to some scattered passages from 
Qohelet, but a more extensive discussion of this biblical book with its 
deviant image of God cannot be found. It is true that Qohelet is a book 
of resignation rather than irresignation. Qohelet does not express amaze- 
ment about God's silence, as Psalms 44 and 74 do. The book does not argue 
that there was communication between God and man in the past and that 
this communication was broken. God's silence seems to be an unchangeable 


?? Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testament, 315—403. For Ps. 44, Ps. 74, and Lam. 5, see 
especially 319-324 ("Israel's Questions to Yahweh’). 

30 Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testament, 393-398. 

3! K.A.D. Smelik, ‘God in the Book of Qoheleth;, in: A. Berlejung, P. van Hecke (eds), The 
Language of Qohelet in Its Context (OLA 164), Leuven 2007, 177-181. 

32 Smelik, ‘God in the Book of Qoheleth’, 180. 
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fact. Therefore, it is understandable that Qohelet is not discussed in Section 
6.2 of The Silent God, which deals with ‘broken communication between 
God and man’. However, Qohelet demonstrates that the silence of God is 
not as marginal a phenomenon in the Bible as the small number of verbs 
and nouns referring to this silence suggests. The book’s theology could have 
been addressed in a separate section within Chapter 6. 

Brueggemann shows what are the risks of treating the Hebrew Bible as a 
theological unity. Even the most marginal voices must be taken into account 
and may not be seen as inferior to the biblical ‘core testimony’. Several parts 
of the Bible indicate that people did not understand why God kept silent 
and describe how much they suffered under God’s silence. The importance 
of such texts may not be played down. The present-day discussions about 
God's silence may differ considerably from the ancient considerations, but 
the Bible and the other ancient Near Eastern texts show clearly that divine 
silence was experienced as a serious problem from a very early stage onward. 


Speechless Prophets 


Korpel and De Moor indicate that in certain situations prophecy and other 
means to learn the will of God were absent or scarce, especially when God 
was angry.? Of course, the absence of divine revelation then constitutes a 
serious problem. Such an unwelcome situation is described in Ezekiel 7:26: 


Disaster will come after disaster, 
and there will be rumour after rumour. 
And they will require a vision from the prophet, 
and instruction will disappear from the priest 
and counsel from the elders. 


Under such circumstances, prophets and others who are expected to speak 
in the name of God are speechless and they have to disappoint others who 
long for support. Apparently, it is impossible to find proper words that can 
be spoken on behalf of God. 
1Samuel 3 is also illustrative. The pericope starts with a description ofthe 

initial situation: 

And the young Samuel served YHWH before Eli. And the word of YHWH was 

scarce in those days. No vision broke through. 


33 See especially Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 243 n. 5o, which mentions 1Sam. 33; 
28:6; Ezek. 7:26; Amos 8:12; Mic. 3:6—7; Ps. 74:9; Lam. 2:9. On p. 180, reference is made to a 
hieratic ostracon with the text ‘There are no prophets’. 
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In this situation, it was only rarely possible to speak on behalf of God. 
The following verses (3:2-4:1a) show that it is necessary that God take the 
initiative, speak directly to a person and appoint him as his prophet. God 
himself breaks the silence and thanks to his intervention a completely new 
situation arises. 

According to the Bible, speaking on behalf of God is something unusual 
and it involves risks. Korpel and De Moor rightly point to the phenomenon 
of ‘false’ prophecy. When prophets brought conflicting messages, listeners 
often could not distinguish the true from the false messages.** However, 
not only their followers but even the ‘false’ prophets themselves may have 
been convinced of the correctness of their prophecies. Despite the claim of 
others that their prophecies were ‘false’ (cf. Jer. 28), they probably saw their 
prophecies of salvation as a legitimate continuation of older prophecy of 
salvation that had proven to be ‘true’. They may have been convinced that 
they spoke the very word of God. Only later, their prophecies turned out to 
have been false. 

The Bible contains many explicit and implicit warnings against impru- 
dent speaking in the name of God. In Chapter 7 of The Silent God, however, 
Korpel and De Moor appeal to the readers to be more courageous and to 
be prepared to speak in God’s name. Does this passionate appeal do justice 
to the way in which the Bible describes the possibility of speaking in God’s 
name? 

There are certainly situations when the appeal to speak out on behalf 
of God is required, for instance when injustice is justified or played down. 
Korpel and De Moor show convincingly that there is biblical indignation 
against people who do not dare to speak in the name of God, although they 
are able to do so. Fortunately, they are also aware of the other risk, although 
they give it less attention. The Bible also describes situations when it is 
unclear what must be said in God’s name. Then people who see themselves 
as capable of speaking on behalf of God may turn out to be false prophets. 
In such situations it is necessary to contemplate and to wait until there is 
clarity about the message that must be brought in God’s name. The silence 
of God can be incomprehensible and annoying, but its consequence may be 
that the prophets must also keep silent. 


34 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 186-187. 
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Conclusions 


Korpel and De Moor demonstrate that in the Hebrew Bible God's silence 
plays an inconspicuous role beside the predominance of his speaking. How- 
ever, several parts of the Bible show that people experienced God’s silence as 
unbearable and that they looked for a reason for his silence. They sometimes 
drew the conclusion that God kept silent because of their own offenses. 
However, even if they confessed their guilt, they still experienced God's 
silence as incomprehensible. If we intend to do justice to all voices of the 
Hebrew Bible, it is important not to marginalize such unexpected testi- 
monies. 

The modern attention for the silence of God has ancient roots, not only 
in the Bible but even in ancient Near Eastern texts that are much older than 
the Bible. Both in antiquity and in more recent times people longed for a 
sign of life from God, especially in times of distress. They were so desperate, 
that they hoped for a new initiative from the part of God. 


DEAFENING SILENCE? 
ON HEARING GOD IN THE MIDST OF SUFFERING 


Marcel Sarot 


Introduction 


One of the major tensions between believers who read the Bible and Biblical 
scholars who study it, is that believers come to the Bible with their own exis- 
tential questions looking for answers, while Biblical scholars mostly focus 
on what texts in the Bible themselves say. And more often than not, Bibli- 
cal texts do not address the questions of twenty-first century Christians, if 
only because in Biblical times the world was not such that these questions 
could be asked. People in Biblical times did not have our medical knowledge, 
our technical abilities, our communication technologies; and as a result, the 
Bible is silent on questions related to these. This means that too often, Bib- 
lical studies do not address the questions with which believers come to the 
Bible, and the gap between 'ordinary' believers and Biblical studies is enor- 
mous. Even where our questions might have been asked in Biblical times, 
the Bible is often relatively silent about them. Thus it is with the silence of 
God. As Marjo Korpel and Johannes de Moor show in the first chapter of 
their magisterial The Silent God, the silence of God in the face of suffering is 
a major theme in contemporary culture, and a theme with existential impor- 
tance on top of that. But though it was conceptually possible for people from 
Biblical time to speak about divine silence and though they in fact did do 
this, it never was a major topic. As Korpel and De Moor show, verbs and 
nouns denoting God's speech occur 1882 times in the Hebrew Bible, verbs 
and nouns denoting God's silence only 29 times (35).! As a result, Biblical 
studies are largely silent on the question of God's silence, even though that 
question is so important to contemporary culture. Korpel and De Moor take 
up this challenge and devote a comprehensive monograph to the silence of 
God in the Hebrew Bible and the Ancient Near East. 


! The numbers between brackets refer to: M. Korpel, J.C. de Moor, The Silent God, Leiden 
2011. 
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Though there are obvious problems in the project of teasing out from the 
Bible what is has to say on a topic on which it is relatively silent, Korpel 
and De Moor are to be both praised and thanked even for attempting to 
do so. What’s more, the result of this experiment in Old Testament schol- 
arship makes for compelling reading, not because it is an easy book, but 
because it presents a wealth of fascinating information on important top- 
ics. Korpel and De Moor squarely locate God's silence in the context of God's 
speech, and they address questions of central importance to believers like: 
What does the Bible say about God's speech? How did God speak? And what 
can we learn from God's silence? Thus they bridge the gap between Biblical 
scholarship and the needs of ordinary believers without making concessions 
with respect to academic standards, and write about topics of existential 
interest to contemporary people while simultaneously making a major con- 
tribution to Biblical scholarship. 

The reason for the existence of critical discussions, however, is not that 
they underline the merits of the studies that are discussed, but that they 
criticize these, in the hope that these criticisms may bring scholarship even 
further. That is what I will do in this reaction. I will proceed in three steps 
and argue (a) that the historical dimension of Biblical texts (and of Biblical 
scholarship) is much more important to the topic at issue than becomes 
clear from Korpel and De Moor's book, (b) that there is a problem with 
Korpel and De Moor's definition of the silence of God and their selection of 
Biblical texts on divine silence, and that as a consequence they fail to discuss 
some of the most important texts, and (c) that the human reaction to God's 
silence that Korpel and De Moor recommend, is problematic. 


The Historical Dimension 


In order to substantiate my first criticism of Korpel and De Moor, I should 
introduce some philosophical theory. The late Wittgenstein?—and J.L. 
Austin in his footsteps?—have had a lasting influence on philosophical the- 
ories of language by approaching the use of language as a form of agency. 
Seen in this light, divine speech is a form of divine agency. Commanding, 
promising, expressing wrath are all actions. With respect to divine agency, 


? L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, Oxford 1953; cf. C. Travis, The Uses of Sense: 
Wittgenstein's Philosophy of Language, Oxford 2001. 
3 J.L. Austin, How to Do Things with Words, Cambridge 1962. 
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however, we may distinguish between interventionist and non-interven- 
tionist theories. On interventionist theories, when God acts He causes a 
certain state of affairs to be the case. That state of affairs would not have 
obtained apart from divine agency. A state of affairs that is thus explained 
by divine intervention, cannot be explained by science. It is miraculous.‘ 
This also means that such a state of affairs cannot be explained historically. 
For historians, just like scientists, explain states of affairs in terms of natu- 
ral causes, not in terms of supernatural intervention. On non-interventionist 
theories, God acts through natural means.’ Philosophers sometimes call this 
‘double agency’: scientists will be able to give a natural explanation ofa state 
of affairs, while believers nevertheless assert that, seen at a different level, 
this state of affairs is an act of God. The state of affairs is caused at two levels: 
double agency. 

Interventionism and non-interventionism do not necessarily contradict 
each other: a believer may explain some events in interventionist terms (and 
claim that they are miracles), others in non-interventionist terms (and claim 
that they are 'ordinary' divine acts). Only when the same event or state of 
affairs is explained both in an interventionist and in a non-interventionist 
way, these explanations contradict each other. Sceptics are always able to 
deny that an event is an action of God: If the event has a natural explanation, 
they may cite that, and if it has not, they may argue that it is as yet unknown, 
or that the event is an anomaly. Thus, calling an event or state of affairs an 
act of God—and calling a sound the word of God—is always a matter of 
interpretation." 

If one accounts for divine speech in an interventionist way, one should 
claim that historians will at best reach a partial understanding of divine 
speech: they can fruitfully study the reception of speech, but they will not 
be able to trace the origins of particular divine speech acts. However, if one 


^ For defences ofinterventionism, see, e.g., W. Alston, ‘How to Think about Divine Action), 
in: B. Hebblethwaite, E. Henderson (eds), Divine Action: Studies Inspired by the Philosophical 
Theology of Austin Farrer, Edinburgh 1990, 51-70; D. Brown, ‘God and Symbolic Action; in: 
Hebblethwaite, Henderson (eds), Divine Action, 103-122. 

5 Aclassic example ofa non-interventionist account of divine agency is given by M. Wiles, 
God's Action in the World: The Bampton Lectures for 1986, London 1986. 

€ On double agency, see V. Brümmer, ‘Farrer, Wiles and the Causal Joint; Modern Theology 
8 (1992), 1-14; R. Forsman, ‘“Double Agency” and Identifying Reference to God’, in: Hebbleth- 
waite, Henderson (eds), Divine Action, 123-142. 

7 Cf. R.F. Holland, ‘The Miraculous’, American Philosophical Quarterly 2 (1965), 43-51; 
M. Sarot, De goddeloosheid van de wetenschap: Theologie, geloof en het gangbare wetenschaps- 
ideaal, Zoetermeer 2006, 85-87. 
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accounts for divine speech in a non-interventionist way, divine speech is a 
historical phenomenon that in no way eludes historical methods. Both the 
origin and reception of divine speech acts can then be studied by historical 
methods; and, while historians cannot themselves interpret natural events 
and states of affairs as speech acts of God, they can study how, why and when 
believers give such interpretations. 

Let me illustrate this by means of James Michener’s novel The Source. 
This novel is structured by the archaeological excavation that is described in 
the book. As the archaeologists dig further, they unearth layers of a greater 
antiquity; the narrative both describes the excavation and brings the layers 
that are in the excavation unearthed to life. At level 13, just before 1400 BCE, 
we find traces from the time of the Hebrew Zadok, a half-nomad who with 
his tribe ventures the leap from life in the desert to life in the city. Ever since 
as ayoung boy of seven, Zadok opposed the massacre of the city Timri, when 
El-Shaddai, his God, wants to speak to Zadok’s tribe, he speaks through 
Zadok. It is El Shaddai who urges Zadok and his tribe to move to the city, and 
again Zadok offers resistance. ‘“El Shaddai,” the patriarch cried in anguish, 
laying bare the real fear that had held him immobilized. “In the town will 
we know you as we have known you in the desert?” “Inside the walls it will 
not be easy for me to speak with you,” the deity answered, “but I shall be 
there” Zadok’s anxiety is, that the God who spoke to him in the desert, will 
no longer do so in the town. A little further on, this fear is explained: 


The town was filled with men who had never worked in open areas tending 
sheep and discovering for themselves the actuality of their god; these men 
sat cramped before a wheel making pottery. They wrote on clay which they 
did not dig and sold wine which they had not pressed. Their values were 
warped and their gods were of a trivial dimension. Zadok ... wondered if men 
could live in a contaminating place like Makor and yet know their God as his 
Hebrews had known him in the desert.? 


Michener's description of the way in which El-Shaddai speaks to Zadok is 
sophisticated. He writes, for example: ‘There was a rustling sound across the 
sand, as if a fox were running, and the voice of El-Shaddai said to Zadok’. 
Here the novelist Michener suggests what Korpel and De Moor claim on the 
basis of their scholarly exegesis: 


8 J.A. Michener, The Source, New York *“1999, 187. 
9 Michener, Source, 218-219. 
10 Michener, Source, 187, cf. 179, 232-233. 
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The words deities addressed to man were mediated by other human beings, 
usually religious specialists. Even if the impression was created that the deity 
spoke directly to certain privileged people or had entrusted his words to 
angelic messengers, there are strong indications that in reality human inter- 
vention was necessary.” 


However, the novelist Michener takes a speculative next step that Korpel 
and De Moor do not take: He suggests that the way in which God made 
Himself known to Israel went through a historical development was that 
was linked to developments in culture: God spoke more easily and more 
frequently to the Hebrews when they were semi-nomads living in the desert 
than when they after had settled in towns. 

Let me amplify on this suggestion. If God’s speaking involves human 
mediation at least at the receiving end of God’s messages, and sometimes 
at the sending end as well, the human role in divine discourse is very large. 
In that case, one would expect that the speaking of God—like all human 
phenomena—was culture-bound. One would expect that one culture is 
more suitable for certain types of speaking of God than another. One would 
expect that God’s silence is more prevalent in certain cultural phases than 
in others, and is at certain places and times experienced as more problem- 
atic than at others. In short, by emphasizing the human factor so strongly, 
Korpel and De Moor draw divine discourse into the level of human history, 
and rightly so: when God speaks, God speaks in history. One would expect, 
therefore, that Korpel and De Moor would try to trace historical develop- 
ments in the way in which divine discourse is being spoken about in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Their book, however, is organized systematically, and 
they do not attempt to order the wealth of material that they offer in a his- 
torical way. In this respect, the tables at the end of each chapter are telling: 
at one glance one can see where which forms of speech and silence obtain. 
However, the historical dimension is absent in those tables. This is surpris- 
ing and unsatisfactory, especially since the intertwinement of the human 
and divine dimensions in divine discourse as it is uncovered in this study, 
seems to ask for attention for the historical dimension. 

The silence of Korpel and De Moor on the historical dimension of the 
profusion of divine speech and silence is the more remarkable for three 
additional reasons. 


11 Korpel, De Moor, Silent God, 229; cf. 281-282. 
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— The authors themselves notice the contrast between the era described 
in the Hebrew Scriptures and our era: then, divine speech was much 
more prominent, now, divine silence is much more prominent (e.g., 1, 
35-36, 54). 

— The authors explicitly claim to have a historical objective. They note 
that ‘much has been written about the silence of God’ already; the con- 
tribution of Biblical studies, however, has been small and as a result 
‘the broad historical background of the problem has been neglected 
too long’ (xi). They see it as an error of Karl Barth that he rejected 
historical-biblical scholarship (36), and all through the book they 
explain Biblical texts against the background of other texts from the 
Ancient Near East. Why, then, do they not point toward historical 
developments within the Hebrew Bible, and why do they not try to 
date the traditions that they are discussing? 

— The Hebrew Scriptures themselves sometimes note that there are peri- 
ods when God speaks less often than in other periods. The clearest 
example is 1Sam. 3:1: ‘In those days, the Lord hardly ever spoke directly 
to people, and he did not appear to them in dreams very often’ (CEV). 
The authors mention this text once in a footnote as an example of the 
fact that prophecy may become scarce when God is ‘displeased with 
the behaviour of his people’ (243), a fact that in 1Sam. 3, however, is 
not explicitly given as a reason for the scarcity of prophecy. They do 
not go into the suggestion that there are periods when God's word is 
less frequently heard than others. 


The Definition of Silence and the Selection of Texts 


When [had finished reading The Silence of God I realised that what for me is 
the prime Biblical example of the silence of God, the story of Cain and Abel 
in Genesis 4, is not discussed in the book. This means that Korpel and De 
Moor must have used other criteria for which texts to discuss and which not 
to discuss than I would intuitively have applied myself. This brings me to my 
second criticism of the book by Korpel and De Moor: Starting from the fact 
that they ignore at least one important text of which I think that it merits 
discussion, I argue that there is a problem with their selection of Biblical 
texts on divine silence. 

Let me start by developing my intuition why the story of Kain and Abel 
should have been included. In a seminal essay on the silence of the God who 
speaks, Nicholas Wolterstorff explains that there are many sorts of silence: 
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There’s the silence of Amsterdam on the eve of the fifth of May, when the 
entire old city halts for two minutes to memorialize those who fell in the war 
and were silenced. There's the silence of the mute, and the silence of rocks, 
hills, and valleys. There’s silence in music, silence as essential to the music as 
the sounds. There’s the silence of the audience chamber when the imminent 
entrance of the queen is announced. And there’s the hush of the cosmos that 
the Psalmist enjoins when he announces: ‘The Lord is in his holy temple, let 
all the earth keep silence before him.” 


All of these examples are examples of silence that are in no way problem- 
atic. The same applies to many examples of God’s silence. I teach classes, 
participate in meetings, examine students—and all the while, God is silent. 
It’s not that I am generally deaf: I hear my students and colleagues talking to 
me, I hear my wife talking to me, but I do not hear God. And that is in no way 
a problem to me. On the contrary, it seems likely that the fact that God does 
not talk to me most of the time, enables me to get on with my life—to read, 
to teach, to write, to love other people. As Wolterstorff notes, moreover, there 
are many things on which God has never spoken, in so far as we know. ‘Most 
matters God leaves it to us to find out about, by observation and inference. 
And that's wonderful. Who wants to be told everything?” Again, this silence 
is not problematic. The type of divine silence that is problematic is silence 
of a specific sort. It is what Wolterstorff calls ‘the non-answering silence of 
God." It is the silence of the God who, when called upon by one who believes 
in Him—one who may or may not be in crisis, but certainly one to whom 
God's answer would be valuable above all things—fails to answer. 

Let us in this light reread the well-known story of Cain and Abel. Shep- 
herd Abel and farmer Cain both bring an offering to God. First Cain brought 
an offering of the fruit of the ground and subsequently Abel of the first- 
born of his best sheep. This seems all as it should be. Both bring a sacri- 
fice connected to their way of living; Cain, the eldest of the two, takes the 


12 N. Wolterstorff, ‘The Silence of the God Who Speaks’, in: Wolterstorff, Inquiring about 
God: Selected Essays, Volume 1 ed. by T. Cuneo, Cambridge 2010, 239. 

13 Wolterstorff, ‘Silence, 240. 

14 Wolterstorff, ‘Silence, 239. 

15 For the following, I have made use of several commentaries: R. Alter, Genesis: Transla- 
tionand Commentary, New York 1996, 16; T.L. Brodie, Genesis as Dialogue: A Literary, Historical 
and Theological Commentary, Oxford 2001, 153-154; H. Jagersma, Genesis (Verklaring van de 
Hebreeuwse Bijbel), Nijkerk 1995, 62—63; R.R. Reno, Genesis (SCM Theological Commentary 
on the Bible), London 2010, 97-99; J. Skinner, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Gene- 
sis (ICC), New York 1910, 103-106; G. von Rad, Das erste Buch Mose: Genesis, Gottingen 91961, 
84-85; C. Westermann, Genesis, London 2004, 32-33. 
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initiative, but his younger brother does not miss out. And then something 
strange, something unexpected happens: The Lord notices (looks towards) 
Abel's offering, but neglects (does not look toward) Cain's offering. What's 
going on here? Why was the one sacrifice accepted and not the other? It 
is often argued that this must be (a) because of differences in the dispo- 
sitions of both brothers (cf. Hebr. 11:4), (b) because of the material of the 
sacrifice (either because Cain did not select the best of what he had for God, 
or because animal offerings were more acceptable to God than vegetable 
offerings). The truth is: The text does not state the reason and we just do 
not know; we can only speculate about it. Exegetes often explain this story 
against the background of the rivalry between two occupations: cattle farm- 
ers and agriculturalists; in that case, in this story the cattle farmers would 
be closer to God. If this interpretation is correct—and it seems impossible 
either to prove or to disprove it—it would bring us back to the theme of 
my previous criticism: Should not more attention be give to the question 
whether it is less difficult in some cultures to communicate with God than 
in others? Even when we are no longer focussing on this theme, it continues 
to urge itself on us. 

If we accept that God's reason for ignoring Cain's offering is a prefer- 
ence for cattle farmers, we have a reason that is in itself—without further 
explanation—unacceptable. If we do not accept it, we have no reason for 
God's preference for Abel and his offering. Both ways, Cain's frustration is 
understandable. I am reminded here of a song by Andrew Peterson: 


It's enough to drive a man crazy; 
itll break a man’s faith 

It's enough to make him wonder 
if he's ever been sane 

When he's bleating for comfort 
from Thy staff and Thy rod 

And the heaven's only answer 

is the silence of God. 


But is Genesis 4 about the silence of God? The text does not say that God is 
silent in reaction to Cain's offering; it merely states that God does not see it. 
The question is, of course: How did Cain know? Pictures in children's Bibles 
often show the smoke of Abel's offering ascending into heaven, while that of 
Cain's offering fails to ascend. The text, however, does not state this. In some 


16 Lyrics found at http://www.lyricstime.com/andrew-peterson-the-silence-of-god-lyrics 
‚html (visited 11 January 2013). 
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way, it must have become clear that God noticed Abel’s offering and ignored 
Cain’s. We don’t know in which way. What is clear from the Hebrew text, 
however, is that it does not merely state that God fails to see Cain’s offering, 
but that that he does not look at it, does not pay attention to it.” The text does 
not state that God positively rejected Cain's offering either; that would have 
been a way of paying attention to it. If we follow Wolterstorff and define 
God's silence in terms of the absence of an answer, Genesis 4 is about God's 
silence. 

This brings us back to Korpel and De Moor, who do not discuss Genesis 
4. Why not? Do they define the silence of God differently, and is Genesis 
4 according to them not about God's silence? Or is it, but does it fail to 
meet their criteria for the selection of texts that they discuss? This leads me 
to pose two broader methodological questions: (a) How do Korpel and De 
Moor define ‘the silence of God’? (b) How did Korpel and De Moor select the 
texts on which they base their analysis? As to the definition of ‘the silence of 
God, Korpel and De Moor pose this question in a section entitled ‘Defining 
the Scope of this Study’: 


It is more difficult than it may seem to define what ‘silence’ is. It may be the 
absence of sound or the absence of speech. Silence is to be interpreted to 
acquire meaning. Since this book will deal mainly with the concept of silence 
in the ancient Near East, and in particular with the silence of deities, we 
will try to establish what the Ancients meant when they assumed that under 
circumstances God remained silent to man. [...] What [...] is divine ‘silence’ 
as perceived by the Ancients?® 


If one reads this section carefully, however, they give no answer to this 
question.” They begin by noticing that ‘Divine silence is related to, but not 
the same as divine absence. They repeat their intention to concentrate on 
silence, not absence. Consequently, they claim that ‘if the Word of God 
is inextricably connected with the word of man [...], we need to know 
more about the religions of the world in which the Hebrew Bible came 


17 B. Bandstra, Genesis 1-11: A Handbook on the Hebrew Text (Baylor Handbook on the 
Hebrew Text), Waco 2008, 234, argues that this is the case ‘because the clause contains 
prepositional phrases rather than goals’ and states ‘This is considered a behavioral process 
having the meaning give attention to or pay attention to’. 

18 Korpel, De Moor, Silent God, 55. 

19 On an alternative interpretation of the words quoted, Korpel and De Moor do not ask 
for a definition but state their intention to search for the meaning of ‘silence’ in the texts they 
are going to analyse. If that is the correct interpretation, however, they should have asked the 
definition question; for argumentation, see below. 
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into being’ (55-56). And then the question as to the definition of silence 
vanishes into thin air, and the discussion moves on to the selection of 
texts from other religions (56-57), a defence of the comparison of other 
religions with the Holy Bible (57) and a summary of the rest of the book 
(57-59). After this summary, I need hardly explain that this is one of the least 
convincing sections of the book, because by the end the questions posed in 
the beginning seem to have been forgotten rather than answered. 

As to the selection of texts, Korpel and De Moor justify their choice at 
one level but not at another. They limit themselves to giving criteria for 
what they consider as the Ancient World from which they will take their 
texts, and which types of texts they will focus on. Here, they argue why do 
include texts from Greece but ignore iconographic evidence (56-57). They 
fail to provide, however, initial criteria for deciding in which cases the texts 
deal with the silence of God and in which not. Reading the book naively, one 
might think that such criteria are superfluous, because their discussion is 
exhaustive. While I read the book, I wondered several times: Do the authors 
not cast the net too wide? Do they not devote too much time and space to 
topics that are only indirectly relevant to the silence of God? That was the 
case with their lengthy refutation of Van der Toorn’s views on the role of 
scribes in the creation of the Hebrew Scriptures,” and their discussion of 
texts relating to the absence rather than the silence of God, for example in 
rape stories.” In this connection I would also like to draw attention to the 
meticulous discussions of the ways in which human beings addressed the 
gods or God and the ways in which the gods or God spoke to human beings 
both in the Hebrew Scriptures and in the Ancient Near East.” In several 
instances, therefore, I wished that Korpel and De Moor had defined their 
topic more strictly and had included less material. Korpel and De Moor’s 
general inclination towards completeness, however, makes their silence on 
Genesis 4 even more remarkable. And there is another reason why this 
silence is remarkable: Genesis 4 is also relevant to the speaking of God: once 
Cain is furious, God begins to speak to him (Gen. 4:6). 

The question for a preliminary criterion to determine whether a text 
is relevant or not remains pertinent, therefore. And let me add that this 
criterion cannot, of course, be whether a lexical term for silence is used 
in connection with God, for just like there are Biblical texts that are basic 


20 Korpel, De Moor, Silent God, 198-210; see K. van der Toorn, Scribal Culture and the 
Making of the Hebrew Bible, Cambridge MA, London 2007. 

21 Korpel, De Moor, Silent God, 244. 

22 Korpel, De Moor, Silent God, 1112129. 
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to our understanding of sin in which a lexical term meaning ‘sin’ does not 
occur (e.g., Gen. 3), there may be texts that are about divine silence without 
employing any lexical equivalent for ‘silence.’ In short, the closely related 
methodological questions as to how the silence of God is to be defined and 
how a preliminary selection of the relevant texts can be made, cannot be 
avoided. 


Does the Silence of God Imply an Imperative for Humans to Speak? 


In their Epilogue, Korpel and De Moor draw some theological questions 
from their study. 


Whenever deities in the ancient Near East, including the God of Israel, are 
said to address human beings their word is mediated, either by the hearers 
themselves of by other human beings. This is even the case if a deity or a 
(semi-)divine messenger (angel) is said to speak directly to human beings 
because it were always reciters or scribes who were relating the divine 
speech. What are the consequences of this observation? First of all it means 
that if we expect God to speak but he remains silent, we as human beings have 
to ask ourselves if he expects us to speak for him ourselves.” 


Initially, Korpel and De Moor tend to take ‘speaking for God’ broadly and 
to interpret it as acting to help God. They quote Etty Hillesum (‘You cannot 
help us, but we must help You")? and devote a section to synergy.” But after 
that, they draw the discussion back to the idea of speaking for God: 


If God is silent, man must speak. Divine silence is an invitation to speak in his 
name.” 


They develop this idea in a study of witness. The next sections are devoted 
to ‘Bearing Witness to a Silent God,” ‘The Courage to Become a Witness"? 
and ‘The Integrity of Witnesses.” In the final sections, they argue that 


The tormented question why God remained silent during horrendous crimes 
like genocide, above all the Shoah, boils down to the question why so few 
believers protested publicly against such barbarism.?? 
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And, more generally, 


To state that God is silent amounts to saying that his messengers, angelic or 
human, are unable to speak his name. In our era this is increasingly the case.?! 


Iam generally sympathetic to this idea. In the parish church of La Roche-en- 
Ardenne, I once saw a crucifix that had been damaged in the Second World 
War: The hands of the corpus were burnt away. Underneath was the text: 
I have no other hands but yours. This is an idea that is central to my own 
view of the Church: if we are the body of Christ, we have to mediate Christ's 
presence in the world.” Nevertheless I wonder whether the study of Korpel 
and De Moor does not primarily point in a different direction. If hearing the 
voice of God primarily comes down to interpreting well the things that we 
hear?itis an at least partly human and culture-bound activity. This means, 
that it also is an activity that is favoured by some circumstances (e.g., shep- 
herding your cattle as a semi-nomad in the desert) rather than by others 
(e.g., going on a shopping spree), and an activity that can (at least partly) 
be learnt. Korpel and De Moor themselves explain that part of the point of 
the silence of the Carthusians is that they are open to the voice of God. And 
they conclude their book by an analysis of a painting by Cornelis Saftleven 
‘The Annunciation to the Shepherds, which shows how differently the shep- 
herds respond to the angels. One is running away, another sleeps, a third is 
in ecstasy. If the question whether we hear God's voice is to such an extent 
dependent on whether we tune in, can we still claim with so much certainty 
that God is silent? 

Our culture is pervaded by the idea that God is silent. A pop song per- 
formed by Machine Head expresses the idea beautifully: 


My God, [...] 

Don't need your sympathy 
I just want for this silence 
To stop killing me 

It's deafening, 


Here, it's not our deafness that is the cause of our failure to hear God, but 
God's silence that as an active force causes our deafness. But now that Korpel 


3! Korpel, De Moor, Silent God, 304. 

32 See, e.g., my ‘Trinity and Church) International Journal for Systematic Theology 12 (2010), 
33-45. 

33 On the role of interpretation in recognizing the voice of God in Korpel, De Moor, Silent 
God, e.g., 149, 281-282. 

3* For these lyrics, see http://www.sing365.com/music/lyric.nsf/Deafening-Silence-lyrics 
-Machine-Head/17B2476A2167469148256B490005BBBD (visited 28 january 2013). 
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and De Moor have made us aware of the intricate ways in which we, human 
beings, should participate in God’s work before we can hear God speaking, 
are we indeed certain that God’s silence is a failure of the Sender only? Is 
there not always the possibility that God does indeed speak, but we fail to 
hear Him? And is that not the primary lesson to be learnt from their study, 
rather than that we should speak for God? 

In the Old Testament, God can be the author of suffering and educate or 
punish by means of suffering.” Is it not precisely through suffering that God 
sometimes speaks to man? C.S. Lewis claims: ‘God whispers to us in our plea- 
sures, speaks in our conscience, but shouts in our pains: it is His megaphone 
to rouse a deaf world.” In justification, Lewis refers to texts from the New 
Testament rather than from the Hebrew bible, but there is no reason why he 
might not have done so. If hearing the voice of God always requires synergy 
between Sender and receiver and involves a hermeneutic accomplishment 
of the last under the inspiration of the First, we can ask whether also in 
our time there are phenomena in which we could hear the voice of God. 
I am not thinking of suffering only, although—following Lewis—suffering 
should be mentioned here as well. Might recognizing the voice of God not be 
an accomplishment in which we are nowadays insufficiently trained? Might 
we not learn to do better? One of the things I learnt from Grace Jantzen is 
that mystical experience is much less a matter of God miraculously granting 
ecstatic mystic experiences to select individuals, and much more a matter 
of learning to see with the eyes of faith, learning to hear with the ears of 
faith." Might God's alleged silence not primarily be an invitation to learn 
again how to discern God's voice? ‘He who has ears, let him hear’ (Mt. 11:15 
NASB; cf. Mk. 4:23, Rev. 2:7, 11, 17, 29). 

Paradoxically, ifthe primary theological lesson to be learnt from this book 
is that we should learn anew to discern God’s voice, the book by Korpel and 
De Moor makes a major contribution to the implementation of that lesson. 


35 See, e.g., A. Laato, J.C. de Moor, ‘Introduction, in: Laato, De Moor (eds), Theodicy in the 
World of the Bible, Leiden 2003, vii-liv, esp. xxx—xlii. 

36 CSS. Lewis, The Problem of Pain, London "1946, 81. 

37 See, e.g., G.M. Jantzen, Power, Gender and Christian Mysticism, Cambridge 1995, 330-339; 
G.M. Jantzen, ‘Ethics and Mysticism: Friends or Foes’, Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift 39 
(1985), 314-326. Cf. V. Brümmer, What Are We Doing When We Pray? On Prayer and the Nature 
of Faith, Aldershot 2008, 147-165. 


SPEAKING FROM THE GAPS: 
THE ELOQUENT SILENCE OF GOD IN ESTHER 


Anne-Mareike Wetter 


1. Introduction 


Of all the books of the Hebrew Bible, the book of Esther presents the most 
consistently silent God.! Indeed, God's silence in this book is so pervasive 
that it is not even mentioned. Contemporary readers are puzzled, even dis- 
tressed by this gap in the text: Why does God silently allow the almost- 
annihilation of his people? And why does he not speak out against the 
slaughter committed by the Jews themselves? God's silence in the book of 
Esther seems to fall into Korpel and De Moor's category of 'incomprehensi- 
ble divine silence"? Interestingly, the protagonists of the story are not con- 
cerned with these issues at all. They do not implore God to speak, nor do 
they reproach him for his neglect or try to rationalize it by speaking of their 
own guilt. 

The complete silence of the narrative on the silence of God may explain 
why Korpel and De Moor do not mention the book of Esther, excepting a 
few footnotes. Their primary concern, as laid down in the preface, is the 
question: 


What do people, in past and present, mean when they state that God is silent? 
This is something different from arguing that God is nonexistent, dead or 
absent. In these cases it is self-evident that God remains silent.’ 


* This article partly proceeds from my research project "Judging By Her: Female Narrative 
Figures as Embodiment of Israel" funded by the research Institute of the department of 
Theology and Religious Studies at Utrecht University. 

! This article pertains to MTEsther only. In both the LXX and the Alpha text, God's 
involvement is undeniable; see recently K. de Troyer, L. Rediger Schulte, 'Is God Absent or 
Present in the Book of Esther? An Old Problem Revisited; in: I.U. Dalferth (ed.), The Presence 
and Absence of God (Religion in Philosopy and Theology 42), Tübingen 2009 35-40. 

2 Marjo Korpel and Johannes C. de Moor, The Silent God, Leiden 201, 261-274. 

3 Korpel and De Moor, Silent God, xi. 
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Korpel and De Moor apparently assume that God is absent from the 
book of Esther (otherwise they would undoubtedly have treated the book 
in more detail), making it ‘self-evident’ that he does not speak. Indeed, 
Korpel argues precisely this case in “Theodicy in the Book of Esther” and 
"De Ester Code”. Very briefly, her argument runs as follows: By means of 
a variety of hints? the author portrays the protagonists and the Jewish’ 
community in Susa as integrated into Persian society to the point of a 
complete dissolution of their religious identity. If God is absent, it is because 
the ‘Jews’ in the story have made him so. Korpel explains the genocide 
as a consequence of the choice against God: once ‘Jews’ and ‘heathens’ 
are no longer distinguishable, ethics break down as well, resulting in the 
uncontrolled slaughter of innocent people. The author, himself an adept at 
Jewish/Israelite religious and literary traditions, intends the book of Esther 
as a narrative treatise against the assimilation witnessed so pervasively in 
‘Jewish’ Diaspora communities. Ultimately, Korpel grants that God does act 
in the narrative on some level—the Jews are not destroyed but triumph over 
their enemies. However, the manner in which they triumph shows that God 
acts despite humans rather than with them. 

Without wanting to dismiss Korpel’s reading out of hand, I suggest that a 
different approach is possible as well. Silent though God may be in the book 
of Esther, this does not necessarily imply a complete absence of the divine 
person or of faith in the latter. The countless allusions to literary traditions 


^ M. Korpel, ‘Theodicy in the Book of Esther’, in: A. Laato, J.C. de Moor (eds), Theodicy 
in the World of the Bible (Leiden, 2003), 334-350. M.C.A. Korpel, ‘Disillusion Among Jews 
in the Postexilic Period), in: J.C. de Moor (ed.), The Old Testament in Its World (OTS 52), 
Leiden 2005, 135-157; M.C.A. Korpel, ‘De Ester Code’, in: B. Becking, A. Merz (eds), Verhaal als 
identiteitscode. Opstellen aangeboden aan Geert van Oyen bij zijn afscheid van de Universiteit 
Utrecht (Utrechtse Theologische Reeks 60), Utrecht 2008, 189-205. 

5 Eg, the protagonists’ names, misinterpretations of Jewish law (e.g., the claim that it 
was not permissible for a Jew to bow before humans), and the obvious ignorance of the 
community concerning Jewish rituals and festivals (fasting, Pesach etc.). 

ê The absence or hidden presence of God in the book of Esther continues to spark 
scholarly debate. Generally speaking, it is possible to distinguish between three positions: 
a minimalist one, which denies any (traditionally) religious connotations in the book (e.g., 
besides Korpel, G. Gerleman, Esther [BKAT 21], Neukirchen-Vluyn 1973); a moderate one, 
which discovers subtle hints of faith in a limited number of textual details (e.g., C.A. Moore, 
Esther [The Anchor Bible 7B], Garden City, New York 1971; S. White Crawford, 'Esther: A 
Feminine Model for Jewish Diaspora, in: P.L. Day (ed.), Gender and Difference in Ancient Israel 
[Minneapolis 1988], 161-177; J.S. Burnett, Where is God?: Divine Absence in the Hebrew Bible, 
Minneapolis 2010, 2: God is ‘working behind the scenes’ in Esther), and a maximalist one, 
which reads the narrative as an eloquent testimony to Jewish religiosity in the (Eastern) 
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from other parts of the Hebrew Bible, which Korpel construes as sneers in 
the direction of the faithless community depicted in the narrative, can also 
be read as the intricate formation of an in-group, consisting not only of the 
intended readers but also of individuals within the narrative. This in-group 
comprises anyone who can ‘take a hint’ from words, phrases, and plotlines 
that refer to God's history with his people, a history to which the book of 
Esther adds yet another chapter. 


2. Esther’s Intertextual Framework 


The list of allusions to biblical literary traditions interspersed throughout 
the book of Esther is long, and the small selection of examples offered here 
is intended to be illustrative rather than exhaustive. 

Generally speaking, the plot of the book seems to be fashioned as a court 
tale or Diasporanovelle, in which a ‘Jewish’ individual finds him- or herself at 
the court of a foreign potentate, confronted with the challenge to influence 
the fate of his people. Other examples can be found in the narratives about 
Joseph, Moses, Daniel, and the beginning of Nehemiah.’ Another hint is 
given with Mordecai's genealogy (Est. 5:5-6), linking him to the family of 
Saul through the name of Kish, and to Shimei, a Benjaminite opposing the 
Davidic monarchy. More generally, an accumulation of the verb glh (go into 
exile) in different inflexions establishes a firm link between Mordecai and 
the Jerusalemite elite deported in 598 BCE. 

It is no coincidence that Haman, the archenemy of the Jews, is cast as an 
Agagite, a descendant of the king of the Amalekites whom Saul neglected 
to kill (1Sam. 15). Saul paid with his throne for his lack of obedience in this 
matter; however, his descendants Mordecai and Esther rectify his omission 
by killing not only Haman but his ten sons as well (Est. 9:7-10). 

Moving from general themes to details of the Hebrew text, one cannot 
help but notice that the portrayal of Esther, as y‘pat-to‘ar w°töbat mar'eh, 
boasting ‘a beautiful figure and good appearance’, closely resembles the one 


Diaspora (e.g., H.M. Wahl, ‘“Jahwe, wo bist du?” Gott, Glaube und Gemeinde in Esther’, JSJ 
31 (2000), 1-22; T.S. Laniak, ‘Esther’s Volkcentrism and the Reframing of Post-Exilic Judaism’, 
in: S.W. Crawford, L.J. Greenspoon (eds), The Book of Esther in Modern Research, London 2003, 
77-90; R. Feldmeier, H. Spieckermann, Der Gott der Lebendigen [Topoi Biblischer Theologie 
1], Tübingen 201, 24). 

7 See, e.g., Moore, Esther; Gerleman, Esther; S. White Crawford, ‘Esther’, in: C.A. Newsom, 
S.H. Ringe (eds), The Women' Bible Commentary, London 1992, 124-129. 
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given of Rachel,’ Joseph? David," and Abigail"—all of them honourable 
forebears and exemplars for a Jewish orphan girl in Diaspora whose only 
social capital is her appearance. 

In addition, the institution of Purim borrows themes and phrases from 
the installation of Pesach.” 

More examples could be enumerated, but the general tendency is made 
sufficiently clear: the author of the book of Esther is well-versed in Israel’s 
literary traditions and weaves his text from a multitude of intertextual 
threads." My analysis is limited to two of these threads: ‘holy’ war and ‘holy’ 
joy. Both illustrate eloquently the manner in which the author draws subtle 
lines from the events recounted in the book of Esther to other books of the 
Hebrew Bible, predominantly the so-called Deuteronomistic History. I sug- 
gest that both cases can be read as literary instances of ritualization, i.e., of 
taking an ordinary event, time, concept, etc., and placing it within a sacred 
context: 


Viewed as practice, ritualization involves the very drawing, in and through the 
activity itself, of a privileged distinction between ways of acting, specifically 
between those acts being performed and those being contrasted, mimed, or 
implicated somehow. [...] Ritualization gives rise to (or creates) the sacred as 
such by virtue of its sheer differentiation from the profane." 


Ofcourse, the concept of ritualization is rooted in the analysis of lived rituals 
and practices, and its applicability to literary texts is limited. Nevertheless, 
it presents a useful tool for grasping textual dynamics that might other- 
wise remain unnoticed. One such dynamic is the drawing of lines between 
‘sacred’ and ‘profane’, and by implication, between ‘us’ and ‘them’. 

In the book of Esther, the author’s use of intertextual allusions extends 
both to details within the book itself and to texts from other books of the 
Hebrew Bible. I suggest that this twofold intertextuality results in a twofold 
movement: by (re)aligning (though by no means identifying) the ‘Jews’ in 
the book of Esther with the Israelites of the past, the author simultaneously 


8 Gen. 29:17. 
9 Gen. 39:6. 

1? 1Sam. 16:18. 

1l 1Sam. 25:3. 

12 See, e.g., Ex. 3:15; 17:16; Deut. 32:7; Esther 9:21, 27. 

13 As mentioned above, Korpel makes the same observation, but arrives at a different 
conclusion: she imagines a traditionally ‘Jewish’ author in opposition to the faithless ‘Jews’ 
in the narrative; see Korpel, ‘De Ester Code. 

14 C. Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice, New York, Oxford 1992, 90-91. 
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distances them from their Persian neighbours. The acts of the Jews are 
placed in a ‘sacred’ context while those of the Persians are ‘profaned’. 


2. Holy War 


Chapters 2—4 of the book of Esther sketch a precarious situation for the Jews: 
they feel compelled to hide their ethnic and/or religious identity (2:10, 20), 
are forced to act in ways they consider to be at odds with their religious 
duties (3:2-4), and finally have to face the possibility of complete annihila- 
tion (3:13-14). Chapter 6, in which evil Haman is ordered to honour Morde- 
cai the Jew, already hints that the tables are about to be turned, which they 
are, indeed, when the king orders Haman to be impaled (7:9-10), gives his 
estates to Esther and his position to Mordecai (8:1-2), and allows the Jews to 
defend themselves against their oppressors (8:11). What follows are some of 
the most troubling verses of the Hebrew Bible, as the Jews “struck down all 
their enemies with the sword, killing and destroying them" (9:5), apparently 
including women, children, and the elderly (8:1). A total of seventy-five- 
thousand-eight-hundred-and-ten enemies of the Jews are killed, compared 
to zero casualties on the Jewish side. Commentators tend to either pass over 
these ugly facts very quickly? or go “to great lengths to explain and explain 
away the violence.” Korpel acknowledges the violence, but argues that it 
is condemned by the general tone of the narrative. However, the positive 
appreciation of both Esther and Mordecai and the powerful role the latter 
assumes in chapter 10 seem to contradict such a reading. 

Reading the book of Esther as a ‘farce’, Melissa A. Jackson describes the 
function of the violence in the narrative as both “escapist” and “cathartic.” 
She argues that this type of story-violence "does not intend for the audience 
to go out into the world and enact what has been acted" (p. 202).* Rather, 


15 E.g., Moore, Esther; B. Wyler, ‘Esther: The Incomplete Emancipation of a Queen) in 
A. Brenner, (ed.) Feminist Companion to Esther, Judith, and Susanna, London 1995, 11-135; 
Laniak, ‘Volkcentrism’. 

16 M.A. Jackson, Comedy and Feminist Interpretation of the Hebrew Bible, Oxford Theo- 
logical Monographs, Oxford 2012, 213. See e.g., L.R. Klein, ‘Honor and Shame in Esther’, in 
A. Brenner, (ed.) Feminist Companion to Esther, Judith, and Susanna, London 1995, 149-175 
(171); D. Wolkstein, ‘Esther’s Story’, in A. Brenner, (ed.) Feminist Companion to Esther, Judith, 
and Susanna, London 1995; T.S. Laniak, Shame and Honor in the Book of Esther (SBL Disserta- 
tion Series 165), Atlanta 1998. 

17 Jackson, Comedy, 201. 

18 Jackson, Comedy, 202. 
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it helps those living in a suppressed situation to “relieve nervous energy, 
pent-up emotion, aggression.” 

Jackson’s analysis seems to hit nearer the mark, but I suggest to amend it 
by another observation: the genocide committed by the Jews according to 
these verses takes on ritual dimensions. I propose that through a number of 
intertextual links, the violent acts are taken out of the context of ‘ordinary’ 
revenge, and instead inserted into the context of ‘holy war‘. 

Before applying the concept to the book of Esther, a few words on ‘holy 
war’ in other biblical literature are in order. Current scholarship widely 
acknowledges the constructed nature of most if not all war accounts in 
the Hebrew Bible,” although attempts to reach at some historical reality 
behind these accounts are still regularly undertaken.” But the emphasis has 
shifted from a predominantly (religio-)historical interest to approaches that 
foreground the ideological and theological convictions at the basis of the 
‘holy wars’ described in biblical literature, and the literary means by which 
these convictions are communicated. The Deuteronomistic writings enjoy 
pride of place in such analyses. As Riidiger Schmitt puts it, 


Die Bedeutung der deuteronomisch-deuteronomistischen Traditionslinie fiir 
die Sakralisierung des Krieges in der Literatur-und Religionsgeschichte ist 
unbestritten. Ihr kommt jedoch nach heutigem Kenntnisstand um so größere 
Bedeutung zu, als heute nicht mehr ernstlich mit einer bis in die vorstaatliche 
Zeit zurückreichenden Traditionslinie des “Heiligen” bzw. Jahwe-Krieges 
gerechnet werden kann.” 


In other words, precisely because the historical basis for the ‘holy’ wars 
described in the Deuteronomistic literature is in all likelihood very thin, the 
importance allotted to such ‘holy’ warfare for the construal of the identity 
of Israel as YHWH's people is all the more intriguing. 

Such wars are often described as a ‘synergism’ of divine and human 
efforts: “Yahweh fought for Israel even as Israel fought for Yahweh (Josh. 
10:14; Judg. 7:20-22; and so on); the battles were Yahweh’s battles (1Sam. 18:17; 


19 Jackson, Comedy, 202. Similarly, see A. LaCoque, The Feminine Unconventional: Four 
Subversive Figures in Israel’s Tradition, Minneapolis 1990, 77. 

20 See, e.g., J.A. Soggin, ‘Art. Krieg II. Altes Testament, TRE XX (Berlin, New York 1990), 
19-25. 

21 E.g., R. Albertz, Religionsgeschichte Israels in alttestamentlicher Zeit I (ATD Ergänzungs- 
reihe 8/1), Göttingen 1992, 122-127; Norbert Lohfink, Krieg und Staat im Alten Israel (Beiträge 
zur Friedensethik 14), Barsbiittel 1992. 

22 R, Schmitt, Der “Heilige Krieg" im Pentateuch und im deuteronomistischen Geschichts- 
werk, (Alter Orient und Altes Testament 381), Münster 2011, 51. 
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25:28)” A few more or less standardized expressions are used to indicate 
the involvement of the ‘divine warrior’ on behalf of his people. Even before 
Israel engages the enemy in battle, YHWH guarantees that he has given the 
latter into Israel's hands (ntn b¢jad).” A second motif is the ‘dread’ (pahad) 
and ‘terror’ (emah) JHWH instils in the enemy soldiers.” "Israel's role was 
to have faith in Yahweh and to fear not. Numbers and size of the army were 
regarded as less important factors."* 

Cultic aspects also play a role in the accounts: priests would address 
and bless the army before battle (Dtr. 20:2-3), soldiers had to abstain from 
contact with women so as to maintain their ritual purity (1Sam. 21:4; 2Sam. 
1111), and every confrontation with the enemy was to be concluded with 
the practice of the 'ban' (herem), the complete annihilation of the enemy, 
both humans and material goods. The precise ideological and/or theological 
import of this practice is much debated.” One thing seems clear: Israel 
was not to fight for its own economic advancement, but exclusively for the 
honour of YHWH. 

Summing up, despite all divergences between different instances of the 
concept, ‘wars of YHWH' in the Deuteronomistic literature usually follow 
a prototypical scenario? involving divine initiative and involvement, ‘holy 


23 Patrick D. Jr. Miller, The Divine Warrior in Early Israel, Cambridge, MA 1973, 156. More 
recently, Albertz, Religionsgeschichte I, 123 advances a similar argument. The relative impor- 
tance of the divine and human contributions vary from source to source (generally, the 
Deuteronomists appear inclined to grant the Israelites a rather larger role than do the Chron- 
iclers). 

4 E.g., Ex. 23:31; Dtr. 2:24; Josh 652; 8:1; 15:18. 

25 Ex. 15:16; 23:27; Dtr. 2:25; 11:25; Josh. 2:9, Is. 19:16; Ps. 105:38; 2 Chr. 17:10; 20:29. 

26 Miller, Divine Warrior, 160. 

27 Schmitt enumerates a variety of approaches: “Diskutiert werden ... Interpretationen 
des Bannes als Opfer, als Weihung/Übereignung an die Gottheit (in Unterscheidung zum 
Opfer), als (ursprünglich magisches) Tabu mit Beuteverzicht zugunsten der Gottheit, als 
Aussonderungen von Inkompatiblem, weil Fremden, als selektive Vernichtung bzw. Aneig- 
nung der Ressourcen des (Klassen-)Feindes, herem als Ausdruck der Durchsetzung der gót- 
tlichen Ordnung gegen das Chaos, sowie in letzter Zeit vermehrt als von der religiósen und 
kriegerischen Realitát losgelóste Programmatik der Selbstunterscheidung vom "Fremden" 
(auch vom “enemy within"), als Symbol des Gottesgehorsams bzw. Gerichts sowie als liter- 
arische Gewaltsublimierung" (Schmitt, Krieg, 59). 

28 See EJ. van Wolde, Reframing Biblical Studies. When Language and Text Meet Culture, 
Cognition, and Context, Winona Lake 2009. Borrowing from concepts developed in cognitive 
linguistics, Van Wolde describes the processes of categorization so essential to human being 
in the world. Prototypes—idealized instances that 'embody' the essential characteristics of 
any given category, and that can vary in different contexts—are central to these processes. 
Significantly, the notion of prototype extends to more than isolated entities or concepts: it 
can encompass entire structures and scenarios. Van Wolde defines a prototypical scenario 
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terror’ ('emah, pahad), the ‘ban’ (herem), and ‘having rest’ (noh) from ene- 
mies. In what follows, I investigate whether the revenge of the ‘Jews’ on their 
enemies in Esther 9 can—or should—be read as an instance of the proto- 
typical scenario of ‘holy war, despite the conspicuous absence of the ‘divine 
warrior? 

The description of the Jews' revenge on their enemies in Esther 9 starts 
with the remark that *no one could stand against them, for dread (pahad) 
of them had fallen over all peoples" (9:2). The reason for this dread is a 
mystery—of course, the Jews had gained the right to defend themselves, but 
that does not annul the fact that they formed an insignificant minority in the 
vast Persian Empire. This lack of an explanation is one of the many gaps in 
the text,” allowing, even forcing the reader to supply the missing link. This 
invitation to the reader to fill the gaps in the text from one's own framework 
suggests a big measure of freedom. Nevertheless, this freedom is deceptive: 
what is not said explicitly (the ‘gap’) is hinted at all the more forcefully. Here, 
as in many other cases, the rationale behind the unexplained statement 
in the book of Esther must be sought in other parts of the Hebrew Bible. 
Indeed, very similar formulations are found in twice in Deuteronomy: 


Today, I will begin to put the dread (pahad) and fear of you on the peoples 
who are under the whole heavens, who will hear the report about you and 
tremble and writhe before you. (Deut. 2:25) 


No one shall stand against you. Dread (pahad) and fear of you will the LORD 
your God lay on all the land on which you will walk, as he promised. 
(Deut. 1:25) 


In both examples, the motif of ‘holy terror’ before the people of Israel is 
linked to the actions of YHWH. In the book of Esther, this explicit link with 
the God of Israel is missing. However, the unreasonable fear of the Jews in 
Esther 9:2 ff. screams for an explanation. I suggest that the reader is invited to 
apply the reason given for the pahad of the Israelites in Deuteronomy—an 
act of YHWH —to the book of Esther as well. 

This reading is supported by the repeated detail that the ‘Jews’ “did not 
stretch out their hands to the plunder (bizah)” (Esther 9:10, 15, 16). Gillis 


as “the (narrative) pattern or chain of events that constitutes an action, idea, or sentiment” 
within a specific cultural environment (Van Wolde. Reframing, 59). 

29 See also Laniak, ‘Volkcentrism’, 89. 

30 Other examples are the question what it was about Esther that made her so irresistible 
to the king (2:17), whether any children were born from their union, why Mordecai asked 
Esther to hide her ethnic and/or religious background (2:10), and why Zeresh, the wife of 
Haman, would assume that anyone of ‘Jewish seed’ would be invincible (6:13). 
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Gerleman reads this as a polemic remark directed against the narrative 
in Exodus 12, specifically 12:36, where we read that “YHWH had given the 
people favour in the eyes of the Egyptians, so they let them have what they 
asked. And they plundered (nsl piel) the Egyptians."! Moore, on the other 
hand, refers to the intertextual link with 1Samuel 15, where “the taking of 
spoils brought Yahweh's terrible wrath upon King Saul"? The two readings 
are not mutually exclusive. By emphasizing that material goods played no 
role whatsoever for their motivation, the Jews’ revenge on their enemies 
retains the quality of self-defence, and can measure up positively against 
various earlier examples of Jews/Israelites dealing with their enemies. And 
even though the book of Esther does not mention the destruction of the 
enemies’ possessions, the insistence that no spoils were taken creates a 
link, however weak, with the concept of herem, which is so central to war 
accounts in the Deuteronomistic literature. 

According to Schmitt, the practice of herem, though possibly rooted in 
sacrificial practices, takes on a specific meaning in Deuteronomistic dis- 
course: 


In der deuteronomistischen Traditionsbildung scheint der urspriingliche 
Gedanke des herem als eines Opferterminus zwar noch durch, wird aber [...] 
im Rahmen der deuteronomistischen Theologie zu einem von der religiösen 
Praxis abgehobenen Begriff der Abgrenzung der eigenen Identität gegenüber 
dem “Fremden”, zur Messlatte der Beachtung des Gesetzes sowie zu einem 
Begriff des status confessionis und— vor allem—zu einer Konstituente eines 
spezifischen kulturellen Gedächtnisses, das die eigene Geschichte und Iden- 
tität sowie den Besitzanspruch auf das Land kontrapräsentisch in der mytho- 
historischen Vernichtung und Vertreibung der Vorbevölkerung konstruiert.” 


According to Schmitt, then, the motif of the ban acquires the function of 
idealization of the past (as a time when Israel took complete possession of 
the land) as well as program for the present and future (as a time in which 
obedience to YHWH and segregation from all things foreign must continue 
to characterize God's people). I suggest that in the book of Esther, much of 
Schmitt's construal ofthe ideological backdrop of the war texts is present as 
well. Of course, the "Vernichtung und Vertreibung der Urbevólkering" is not 


3! Gerleman, Esther, 21. The text in Exodus seems to play with the notions associated with 
the different stems of nsl: in 3:22 and 12:36, the piel is used to denote the act of plundering, 
while other verses employ the hiphil, referring to YHWH's salvific actions towards his people 
(e.g., 3:8; 5:23; 6:6). Obviously, this wordplay is absent from the book of Esther. 

32 Moore, Esther, 88. 

33 Schmitt, Krieg, 60-61. 
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at stake in the Diaspora context in which the book of Esther is set. However, 
the need to segregate oneself from various other groups echoes strongly in 
the text, and is underlined by the refusal to “lay their hand on the plunder” 
(9:10, 15, 16). 

Last but not least, the remark with which the acts of revenge is concluded, 
is striking. In Esther 9:22, the reader learns that ‘the Jews had rest (nih) from 
their enemies’. There are several other occurrences of the phrase ‘rest from 
enemies’: Dtr 12:10; 25:19; Josh 23:1; 2Sam 7:1, 1; and 1Chron 22:9. In all of 
these cases, rest is the promise whose fulfilment concludes the scenario of 
‘holy war’. Deuteronomy 25:19 has the most direct bearing on the book of 
Esther: 


And it shall be, when the LORD your God has let you rest (nüh, niphil) from all 
your enemies, which surround you in the land the LORD your God has given 
to you to possess as an inheritance, that you must blot out the memory of 
Amalek from under heaven. Do not forget! 


According to this verse, rest from enemies comes not through human efforts 
but from God. Second, and especially relevant in the context of Esther, it is 
a condition for the final confrontation between the people of YHWH and 
their eternal enemy, Amalek. 

The similarities between Esther 9 and the war accounts in the Deuteron- 
omistic History are obvious. I suggest that like in the latter, the violence 
in the book of Esther creates a ‘kontrapräsentische’ reality, in which a sup- 
pressed group revenges itself on its oppressors. God does not explicitly insti- 
gate nor even condone the violence, but he is present in the gaps, a silent 
force responsible for the ‘holy terror’ experienced by the enemies of the 
Jews, as well as for the rest the Jews themselves enjoy in the aftermath of 
the events. 


3. Holy Joy 


On the surface, the book of Esther is the book of feasting. It starts with a 
royal drinking bout (miste) lasting no less than six months, to which the 
entire Persian Empire is invited (11-5). Having settled the destiny of the 
Jews, “the king and Haman sat down to drink” (3:15). And knowing that the 
most important political decisions are taken during dinner parties, Esther 
invites the king and Haman to two of these in order to implore the king to 
save her people. For the Persians in the book of Esther, drinking is an art 
form, and getting drunk a matter of law abidance: “Drinking was according 
to this edict: there are no restrictions’ (1:8). Here, drunkenness, ordinarily a 
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sign of disorder and anarchy, is a prerogative of the establishment, and even 
bound to royal law. 

Reversely, the fast of the Jews fulfils the function ofa carnivalistic counter- 
movement. In the book of Ester, the carnivalesque critique of the status quo 
and the abuse of power is not accomplished by a Bakhtinian “banquet for 
all the world”, but by its opposite: a fast and rites of mourning designed 
not only to express individual horror, but to also form a silent and con- 
demning counterpart to the “brimming-over abundance” that character- 
izes the lifestyle ofthe elite. Indeed, the theme offeasting versus fasting runs 
through the entire narrative. Already in 4:3, the Jews are reported to engage 
in "fasting and weeping and rites of mourning" in reaction to the fatal royal 
edict, and in stark contrast to the casual glass of wine Haman and the king 
enjoy simultaneously. The fasts, though not in agreement with conventional 
religious rituals, nevertheless perform the function of such rituals by setting 
the participants apart from their environment. 

However, to portray the Persians as 'always feasting' and the Jews as 
'always fasting' would do no right to the development of the plot. From 
chapter 8 onwards, the tables are turned. After the edict allowing the Jews to 
defend themselves has been circulated, “there was celebration and gladness 
for the Jews, feasting and a good day" (827). On the level of vocabulary at 
least, there is no distinction between Jewish and Persian feasting: The word 
translated here as ‘feasting’, misté, is the same that is used for the Persian 
festivities in chapter 1 and 2, and for the banquet Esther organizes for the 
king and Haman. One wonders if Korpel is right after all in her claim that 
one ofthe main purposes ofthe book of Esther is to show how Diaspora Jews 
can hardly be distinguished from the culture surrounding them. And yet, 
a distinction /s possible. The author makes use of the full semantic range 
of miste in order to point out the convergences, but also the differences 
between the two groups and their respective misté. The differences are 
subtle, and again the concept of ritualization, along with an intertextual 
perspective, can help to point them out. 

Looking at the Persian feasts in the Book of Esther, the emphasis is on 
drinking wine.” Miste always carries the connotation of drinking (see, e.g. 


34 M. Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World, Indiana 1984, 19. 

35 Bakhtin, Rabelais, 19. 

36 Korpel, ‘De Ester Code. 

37 For an extra-Biblical description of a Persain banquet see, e.g., Heracleides of Cumae, 
Persica, FrGrH 689 F2. 
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Ezra 3:7, where it is used next to and in contrast with makal, food), but in 
the book of Esther, this connotation is emphasized by explicitly stating that 
wine was consumed as a matter of course during each Persian miste (Esther 
1:7, 10; 5:6; 7:2, 7-8). Here, feasting is done for drinking’s sake, the text seems 
to say. 

This contrasts sharply with the Jewish miste in Esther 8:17; 9:17, 18, 19 and 
22, where drinking is not mentioned at all. Instead, the one word that is 
always connected to miste, is simhah, joy. And although joy can be found 
in many circumstances and for many reasons, in the rest of the Hebrew 
Bible, simhah is most often associated with joy in YHWH or in a holy festival 
(Num. 10:10; Deut. 12:7; 14:26; 16:11; 26:11; 27:7; Is. 30:29; Jer. 15:16; Ezra 6:22; 
2Chron. 20:27; 30:21). In the terms of cognitive linguistics, one might say 
that it belongs to the stereotypical scenario of holy feasts. Thus, although 
misté is reminiscent of the Persian feasts on the one hand, on the other 
it is clearly contrasted with them through the association with simhah, a 
word that would ring many bells with a Jewish’ audience. I suggest that this 
difference has a bearing on the religious dimension of the text: by omitting 
the drinking of wine and adding the aspect of joy, the Jewish forms of miste 
are ritualized in the sense that Catherine Bell indicates, when she defines 
ritualization as 


the very drawing, in and through the activity itself, of a privileged distinction 
between ways of acting, specifically between those acts being performed and 
those being contrasted, mimed, or implicated somehow.°® 


The use of the word misté ‘mimes’ or ‘implicates’ the Persian feasts, but at 
the same time, a contrast is created through the lack of drinking or other 
kinds of excesses, and through the association with simhah, (holy) joy. 


Finally, there is another way in which the feasts of the ‘Jews’ are literally set 
apart. Every time the word occurs in association with the ‘Jews’— except in 
8:17, where it expresses the spontaneous reaction to the new royal edict—, 
the construction used is sah ... yóm misté w*simhah—‘make (it) ... into 
a day of feasting and joy’. In other words, unlike the Persians, who simply 
‘make feasts’, the ‘Jews’ ‘make a day'—they take a day with no special prior 
significance, and turn it into a day of feasting and (religious?) joy. Again, 
the vocabulary of ritualization presses itself on us. The 14th and 15th day 
of the month Adar are taken out of their original context (ordinary days of 


38 Bell, Ritual, 90. 
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an ordinary month) and inserted into the Jewish holy calendar. They are 
imbued with ritual weight, not by any virtue of their own, but through a 
human act of signification. 


4. Conclusions 


The wealth of intertextual links between the book of Esther on the one 
hand and texts that explicitly speak of God as both acting and speaking 
on the other, is vast. And yet, the question remains whether the reader is 
expected to supply the element that is so characteristic of the older texts, 
but consequently left out in the book of Esther: faith in and involvement 
of YHWH. Is it permissible to bring these notions into one’s reading of 
the book of Esther even though they are so clearly avoided throughout 
the narrative? Or, reversely, is it possible to ignore this element when the 
older texts are referenced so pervasively? Perhaps a conclusive answer is 
impossible—everything depends on one’s definition of intertextuality, and 
on the way a reader weighs each individual allusion and the sum of all of 
them taken together. 

Jackson claims that reading the book of Esther as a farce “removes the 
need for preoccupation with when and how God could possibly be work- 
ing in this biblical book’, since “farce draws heavily and happily on coin- 
cidence.” However, God seems to be present in the book as more than a 
stopgap for otherwise inexplicable ‘coincidences’ characterizing the plot. 
Indeed, the accumulation of textual links with the early history of Israel indi- 
cates that nothing in the text’s fabric is a coincidence. 

Consequently, I suggest that the element of faith in and involvement of 
YHWH cannot be ignored in a reading of the book of Esther—without it, 
some parts of the plot simply make no sense. At the same time, however, 


39 Of course, the relationship between the Jewish holy calendar and the timing of events 
in the book of Esther is problematic. If one could establish that this calendar is treated as a 
meaningful entity throughout the book of Esther, one could, perhaps, conclude that in the 
case of Purim, ritualization is really sanctification. The misté of the Jews, and the 14th and 
15th days of Adar, would then have crossed the threshold from the profane into the realm of 
holiness. However, the treatment of traditionally Jewish holidays in Esther is a very delicate 
point, making conclusions about the derived holiness of Purim problematic. Marjo Korpel, 
among others, has pointed out the complete negligence of the Jewish community when it 
comes to observing traditional holidays such as Pesach (Korpel, ‘De Ester Code’). The fast 
Esther and the community engage in, for example, takes place on the eve of Pesach, at a time 
when fasting comes close to an offense. 

40 Jackson, Comedy, 204. 
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this faith in YHWH is appropriated in a way that differs significantly from 
mainstream biblical tradition (if such a thing indeed exists). The divine 
name no longer plays a substantial role. YHWH is pushed into the back- 
ground, and the main emphasis comes to rest on the Jews themselves. They 
inspire dread in their enemies, they refrain from plundering them without 
any divine prohibitions, and they enjoy rest from their enemies, without this 
rest being interpreted as a gift from YHWH. One gets the impression of a 
movement of emancipation in which some elements of traditional Israelite 
religion survive and others, which were perhaps viewed as out-dated or tied 
too exclusively to the land of Israel, are cheerfully discarded. This does not 
necessarily exclude some measure of faith in the God of the Israel. But the 
protagonists’ dependence on and appeal to him are limited. 


Paradoxically, to assume God's presence (if only by allusion) in the narrative 
makes his silence and apparent inactivity all the more problematic. Why 
does he choose to remain invisible and inaudible at a time when the very 
existence of his people is at stake? As pointed out in the introduction, the 
book of Esther does not problematize this silence in the least. It does not 
seem to matter that God is silent, because the people in the narrative man- 
age quite well on their own. Korpel and de Moor conclude: “If God is silent, 
man must speak”"— or act, one may assume, since their epilogue repeatedly 
emphasizes wo/man’s role as God’s co-worker.” Of course, human speech 
and acts in this sense are implied to be ‘in God’s name’ and in accordance 
with this will. The violent tendencies displayed by Esther, Mordecai and the 
Jewish community do not seem to fit this ideal. 

A critical reading, like Korpel's, indeed claims that the ‘Jews’ in the book 
of Esther have abandoned or at least seriously misconstrued the God of the 
Bible. But is not this conclusion based on a modern, ‘irenicised’ image of 
the God of Israel? Looking at the accounts of Israel’s divinely commanded 
and yet violent conquest of the promised land, one must conclude that the 
violence of the book of Esther does not exclude faith in and involvement of 
the God of Israel per se. 

Still, there is the issue of the complete silence of the protagonists in this 
regard. The text regularly alludes to biblical traditions, but the ‘Jews’ in the 
narrative do not confess, worship, or obey the God behind these traditions. 
Esther and Mordecai make their own choices, and speak out or hold their 


^! Korpel, De Moor, Silent God, 287. 
42 Korpel, De Moor, Silent God, 284—287. 
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peace as they see fit. Interestingly, in accordance with this emphasis on 
human freedom, the book of Esther leaves more room for God’s sovereign 
choice to speak or not to speak than do other books of the Hebrew Bible. 
While elsewhere, his silence is experienced as a problem, as something 
incongruent with God's promises or even his character,“ the book of Esther 
makes no such claim. It seems to have internalized the notion that the 
days of prophecy are over, and offers a literary possibility for continuously 
referring to a God whose words, spoken in the past, must be sufficient for 
the future. 


43 Again, see Korpel, De Moor, Silent God, 261-274. 


REACTION TO THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF OUR REVIEWERS 


Marjo Korpel and Johannes de Moor 


1. Introduction 


We want to thank Bob Becking, the Editor of Oudtestamentische Studién, for 
his initiative to devote a volume to the discussion about our book The Silent 
God. Such an editorial decision is unusual, but apparently Bob expected 
the book to generate a lot of discussion. Meanwhile we have learnt that 
he was right—as usual. We have had to speak about the English edition in 
several European countries. The Dutch version De zwijgende God was sold 
out rapidly and we are still invited to speak about the second edition in many 
places in our country. 

We are also grateful to our colleagues who accepted Bob’s invitation to 
review the book for this volume. We feel that their praise is hardly deserved 
and their criticism all too often justified. It is not our custom to react to 
reviews and therefore we were unsure about the genre to adopt. Finally we 
decided on a thematic approach, gathering remarks that are more or less 
similar and adding some further reflections of our own about a subject that 
will never be exhausted. 

At a certain moment we both noted independently that in modern phi- 
losophy, theology, literature, theatre and film there is a distinct inclination 
to complain vociferously about the silence of God in the face of horrendous 
crimes and disasters. Nowadays these complaints often serve as a justifica- 
tion for the decision to abandon religion altogether. As most of our reviewers 
have observed it was in no way our intention to write an apologetic treatise 
against this tendency. We merely wanted to observe that there is a big gap 
between the experience of the silence of deities in the ancient world and the 
frustration of modern thinkers on this subject. As Matthijs de Jong formu- 
lates it succinctly, in the ancient world ‘Divine silence was the exception’ Of 
course it was intriguing then to investigate why this is so and what can be 
learnt from such an investigation. 
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2. Redundancy 


It is certainly true that especially the chapters 4 and 5 that deal with the 
way in which people addressed the deity and conversely, how the deity 
addressed human beings, might have been formulated more succinctly 
(Dietrich; Sarot). However, we assumed that very few non-specialists are 
acquainted with the wealth of new information that has become avail- 
able through excavations in the Near East.! Until very recently most peo- 
ple believed for example that prophecy, the most conspicuous form of 
divine communication with humans, was the almost exclusive prerogative 
of Israel. Now that it has become clear that prophecy occurred in many other 
nations of the ancient world, the reader has a right to be informed about this 
fact. If the deity did not speak it was in reality the prophet or prophetess (or 
other intermediary) who was unable or unwilling to transmit divine mes- 
sages. 

In our opinion Matthijs de Jong introduces an unwarranted restriction 
of the theme by equating the speaking of deities with divine favour and 
silence on their part with divine disfavour. Creator gods spoke when there 
were still no creatures to favour and gods could sit down in silent sorrow 
that had nothing to do with disfavour. As he himself admits, the reason 
for divine wrath is not always mentioned. Must there always be a reason 
that human beings can understand? We think not, and therefore it was not 
redundant to include passages in which the motifs of favour or disfavour are 
absent. 


3. Omissions 


Several of our colleagues have deplored the absence of a clear description of 
the Hebrew terminology on which the statistics on page 35 rest. Fortunately 
they do not dispute the general outcome, namely that the silence of God 
is not a major theme in the Hebrew Bible compared to the overwhelming 
number of passages in which God is introduced as speaking. We admit 
however that it would have been desirable to give account of the underlying 
evidence. The two of us have discussed this matter several times, but finally 
decided that it would have burdened our argument too much with a rather 
technical discussion which would be understandable only to readers having 


! See M.C.A. Korpel, J.C. de Moor, The Silent God, Leiden, Boston 2011, 76. 
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a firm grasp of Hebrew? That this was the background of our decision was 
rightly suspected by Paul Sanders. 

Although we have done our best to collect representative samples of 
information from all quarters of the ancient Near East it was beyond our 
capacities to present a really exhaustive picture. We never pretended any- 
thing like completeness.’ Of course we would have loved to quote the Assyr- 
ian omen SAA 10:362, 3-10 to which Matthijs de Jong draws attention. Indeed 
it announces doom as the result of disfavour of the gods which is evident 
from the fact that the gods do not answer prayers anymore. 

Also the circumstance that according to the very learned article of Mein- 
dert Dijkstra we have paid too little attention to Hittite and Hurrian evi- 
dence is a point well taken. However, we do feel that we cited a sufficient 
amount of evidence from the ancient world to substantiate our thesis. More 
would have made little difference. Of course it will be clear that we could not 
have included the prayer to El Kunirsha which Dijkstra himself publishes 
here for the first time—interesting as it may be, and brilliant as his joints 
definitely are, the prayer has little relevance to the subject of the silent god. 
Not even El-Kunirsha’s title ‘Lord of Sleep’ is beyond doubt. Yet we are happy 
to acknowledge that such ground-breaking work as Dijkstra’s helps us to get 
a clearer picture of the cross-cultural relations between the civilizations of 
the Ancient Near East. 

Referring to 1Sam. 3,1, Marcel Sarot states that there are periods when 
God's word is less frequently heard than in other periods. However, we 
quoted that text (next to many others) not only in the footnote on p. 243, but 
dealt with the broader context of the entire chapter 1Sam. 3 on pp. 150-151. 
It is evident that the writer of that chapter attributed the scarcity of divine 
revelation to Eli's failure to act as a reliable intermediary between God and 
his people. 

Sarot also sorely misses a treatment of the silence of God in Gen. 4. But 
Cain and Abel saw that God did not look at Cain's sacrifice but only at Abel's. 
Therefore itis spurious to ask, 'How did Cain know?' We are at the early stage 
ofthe Bible here when descriptions of God are still highly anthropomorphic. 
God personally visited people on earth (compare Gen. 18). Cain does not say 
anything, but his angry face spoke volumes.’ On Cain’s side the silence was 


? See Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, xi. 

3 See, e.g., Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 59. 

^ See now also H. Neumann, S. Paulus (eds), Wissenskultur im Alten Orient: Weltanschau- 
ung, Wissenschaften, Techniken, Technologien (CDOG, 4), Wiesbaden 2012. 

5 Gen. 45. 
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telling. But on the side of God? Can we talk here about ‘the non-answering 
silence of God’ as defined by Wolterstorff? Cain could have asked for an 
explanation, but did not. Because God reacts immediately by addressing 
both brothers‘ one cannot in our opinion characterize Genesis 4 as a prime 
example of divine silence. 

We regard the contributions of Bob Becking and Joel Burnett on mute 
artifacts as witnesses of divine absence as valuable complements to our 
study. We did realize that the subject of the silent deity touches upon many 
other themes, among them the absence of God.’ However, in order to keep 
the project within reasonable bounds we had to confine ourselves to texts 
that dealt explicitly with silence on the part of deities.: By their very nature 
uninscribed objects of cultic worship do not provide direct indications of 
divine speech or silence, as Burnett acknowledges. 

Bob Becking has written an erudite, absolutely convincing article on the 
cultic vessels mentioned in Ezra and Nehemiah. He sees them as symbolic, 
aniconic representations of God's return to the temple on Zion. This applies 
to God's reinstated presence, but not to his silence (or speech). We wrote 
that (Pseudo-)Nehemiah, looking back in history, observed that God had 
warned the people by his Spirit through the intermediary of the prophets 
(Neh. 9,30).? This implies a positive view of prophecy in the past. We regard 
it as a remarkable fact that in quite a number of post-exilic books (Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Ruth, Esther, Qohelet, Judith, Tobit, Baruch, etc.) God does no 
longer address his people directly in the first person singular, not even 
when Haggai and Zechariah are referred to (Ezra 5,1; 6,14), or in the totally 
Jewish speech of the Ammonite Achior which Holofernes characterizes as 
prophecy (Judith 6,2). The conviction that Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi 
were the last prophets must have taken root in Judaism at a relatively early 
date,? though at first only in limited circles. 

In line with his earlier book on divine absence” Joel Burnett points out 
that personal names and psalms of individual lament and thanksgiving 
potentially relate to the metaphor of divine absence (and presence) in 
connection with family religion. Although Burnett does not mention this, 


6 See Gen. 4,6-7. 

7 Cf. Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 39-40, 42, 48-49, 237, 244. 

8 As stated explicitly, cf. Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, x, 56. 

9 Cf. Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 192, n. 220. 

10 Cf. Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 165. 

11 J.S. Burnett, Where Is God? Divine Absence in the Hebrew Bible, Minneapolis 2010. 
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we did discuss psalms of individual lament (e.g. Psalm 22)” several times. 
It is questionable whether these compositions can be regarded as true 
evidence of personal piety. They too were written down by learned scribes. 
Obviously this was also the case with Job 3 which Burnett cites later on. 

Burnett next explores personal names as expressions of personal piety, 
relying heavily on the pioneering work of Rainer Albertz. It is true that 
personal names often express the conviction that God has answered or will 
answer. Also the pressing question ‘Where is DN?’ is attested in Semitic 
personal names. However, we know of no personal names expressing the 
belief that a deity will keep silent. 

Although we made a serious attempt to consult at least the most relevant 
literature on the subject—our bibliography covers 38 pages—we regret to 
have overlooked a number of fine publications that should certainly have 
been included." In his introductory article to this volume Bob Becking 
delicately points out a number of these oversights. 


4. History of Religions versus Theology of the Old Testament? 


Some of our colleagues have remarked that what we are doing in our work is 
more in line with comparative religion or the history of religions than with 
biblical theology (Dietrich, with harsh criticism; Dijkstra, who welcomes 
this approach). For us, this is a very important issue. In our opinion previ- 
ous generations of scholars made a big mistake when they tried to safeguard 
the Bible from the despicable pagan world by placing it in a watertight com- 
partment. Just as we ourselves are children of our time and are constantly 
confronted with the harsh reality of a world of non-believers and adherents 
of different religions, reacting to it by apologetics or adaptive strategies, so 
it was in the circles in which the Bible originated. More and more parallels 
between ancient Israel and its Near Eastern neighbours are being discov- 
ered. This should not alarm us. God has chosen to reveal himself in a specific 
historical situation, just as we live in such a situation. Recognizing this basic 


12 See especially Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 266-268. 

13 Especially R. Albertz & R. Schmitt, Family and Household Religion in Ancient Israel and 
the Levant, Winona Lake 2012. 

14 For example P.W. van der Horst, ‘Silent Prayer in Antiquity, Numen 41 (1994), 1-25 and 
S.L. Cook, The Question of the ‘Cessation of Prophecy’ in Ancient Judaism (TSAJ 145), Tübingen 
2011. Obviously it was still impossible for us to consult A.F. Zernecke, Gott und Mensch in 
Klagegebeten aus Israel und Mesopotamien: Die Handerhebungsgebete Istar 10 und Istar 2 und 
die Klagepsalmen Ps. 38 und Ps. 22 im Vergleich (AOAT, 387), Münster 2012. 
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datum helps us to appreciate the courage, open-mindedness and mental 
power of those who mediated the word of God in biblical times. At the same 
time it becomes absolutely clear that no theology can simply transpose con- 
cepts meant for a totally different situation to our present world." Isolating 
the Bible from its world ultimately leads inevitably to an unworldly, funda- 
mentalistic type of faith. 

Allow us to give an example. Within the near future we will publish a 
book in which we will demonstrate that Genesis 2-3, and to a lesser extent 
also Genesis 1, draw on the so-called Adamic Myth that underlies certain 
biblical traditions.'* Hitherto this Adamic Myth remained elusive,” but now 
that it has been found it will necessitate a theological reorientation, because 
in contrast to Gen. 3 Adam and Eve seem to be victims of divine caprice 
in this text rather than the damned first sinners. Of course it is possible to 
blissfully ignore such new information, but it would seem more sensible to 
explore the reasons of how and why the original story was transformed in the 
Bible. This is not only a religio-historical investigation, but at the same time 
a theological excercise. Subsequently we should rethink the far-reaching 
theological consequences that in the course of history have been drawn 
from these first chapters of the Bible. 


5. Did We Exchange Theology for Anthropology? 


This is what Walter Dietrich reproaches us, but we do not recognize our- 
selves in his judgment. On the contrary, in contrast to a scholar like Karel 
van der Toorn who frankly states that the scribes ‘invented’ revelation we 
have emphasized time and again that those who were mediating the word of 
God honestly believed to merely pass on words which a deity had prompted 
her or him to speak.” Moreover, we have discussed quite a number of cases 


15 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 77. 

16 See, e.g. Isa. 14; Ezek. 28 and 31. 

17 See, e.g., K. Spronk, Beatific Afterlife in Ancient Israel and in the Ancient Near East (AOAT, 
219). Neukirchen-Vluyn 1986, 211-217; T.N.D. Mettinger, The Eden Narrative: A Literary and 
Religio-historical Study of Genesis 2-3, Winona Lake 2007, 98; M. Saur, Der Tyroszyklus des 
Ezechielbuches (BZAW, 386). Berlin 2008, 317; H.M. Patmore, Adam, Satan, and the King of 
Tyre: The Interpretation of Ezekiel 28:1—19 in Late Antiquity (Jewish and Christian Perspective 
Series, 20), Boston 2012, 7, and many others. 

18 K, van der Toorn, Scribal Culture and the Making of the Hebrew Bible, Cambridge MA 
2007, 205-232. 

19 E.g., Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 210. 
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of incomprehensible divine silence.? Admittedly we might have cited even 
more material, like the passages from the Books of Samuel Dietrich adduces 
which we did mention in passing but did not treat as masterly as he does. 
We had to keep the project manageable by mainly restricting ourselves to 
explicit indications of divine silence.” 

In our “paraenetic” epilogue (Chapter 6) we have indeed made a plea for 
the courage to speak in the name of God, but always trusting in the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit and taking into account several restraining factors.” Is 
this ‘anthropology’? It is simply the acknowledgement that humans are 
called upon to partake in the revelatory process even though the priority 
always lays with God. It is insufficiently known that this too appears to be 
an ancient oriental insight.” 

In Barthian theology the total alterity and strangeness of God (deus alie- 
nus) is stressed so much that little room for human participation remains. 
We believe this is unwarranted. Not only is the transcendence of the highest 
deity also attested in the world around Israel,” but like the silence of God 
his remoteness is not a prominent theme in the Bible since it is overcome 
in the covenant between God and humankind. Sure, not a covenant on the 
basis of equality. And sure, a covenant that is often broken by human beings, 
inducing God to fall silent or have to punish. But the covenant constitutes 
at least a possibility for human beings to participate in the promulgation of 
the word of God. For Christians the presence of God in the person of Jesus 
Christ should make it impossible to neglect the human side of revelation. 
What we argue for in our book is that it is high time to pay more attention 
to the anthropological side of mediated revelation,” but we definitely do 
not advocate replacement of divine inspiration by human inventiveness.” 
We want a theology that comes down to the reality of the human condition 
that has not changed that much since the Bible was written. 


20 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 261-274. 

21 Again, cf. Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, xi, 56. 

22 See, e.g., Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 298. 

23 Also we ourselves missed the important article by V.A. Hurowitz, ‘The Divinity of 
Humankind in the Bible and the Ancient Near East: A New Mesopotamian Parallel’, in: 
N. Sacher Fox et al. (eds), Mishneh todah: Studies in Deuteronomy and Its Cultural Environment 
(Fs J.H. Tigay), Winona Lake 2009, 263-274, especially 272-273. 

24 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 232. 

25 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 57. 

26 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 152-158. 
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6. The Lack of Historical Dimension 


Marcel Sarot deplores the lack of historical dimension in our book. We 
agree that it would have been marvellous if it would have been possible 
to deal with our subject in chronological order. However, as we explained 
on page 57 the present state of our knowledge about the ancient world 
is so limited that we can only rarely date the sources at our disposal, let 
alone retrace the history of the development of religious ideas. The example 
of Michener’s Hebrew ‘semi-nomad’ Zadok in the novel The Source which 
Marcel cites is a good example. In the past fifty years Orientalists have learnt 
that the phenomenon of ‘nomadism’ is much more complex than previously 
thought. Interdependence and interaction between cattle breeders, farmers 
and city dwellers was much stronger than previous scholars assumed. It is 
a romantic idea that God would have spoken more easily and frequently 
with his people when they were wandering in the desert than when they had 
settled in the cities. It is impossible to verify such a hypothesis, at least not 
on the basis of the extant texts that were usually written by scribes working 
in cities. 

Sarot asks why we did not try to fix the dates of the biblical traditions 
we are discussing. Occasionally we did, but mostly in rather broad terms 
only because like many of our colleagues we have become wary of absolute 
statements in this respect. Source and tradition critical studies have pro- 
duced results that are too divergent to be used with confidence, especially 
with regard to the Hexateuch. We wanted to study the phenomenon of divine 
silence, not its history. 


7. How Incomprehensible Is God's Silence? 


Paul Sanders refers to some examples (esp. Psalm 44 and 74), that in his opin- 
ion prove that the incomprehensibility of God’s silence is a less marginal 
phenomenon in the Hebrew Bible than we surmised. In both Psalms any 
sense of guilt is missing. Sanders also refers to what Walter Brueggemann 
calls Israel's 'counter-testimony?? especially in the Book of Qohelet in which 
God never takes the word.” 


27 W. Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testament: Testimony, Dispute, Advocacy, Min- 
neapolis 1997. 
28 See K.A.D. Smelik, ‘God in the Book of Qoheleth; in: A. Berlejung, P. van Hecke (eds), 
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It is always difficult to argue from silence. It is possible that Sanders is 
right, but since both Psalms complain about the duration of the suffering”? 
it may just as well be argued that the supplicants implicitly admit that the 
punishment was deserved. This is the reason for the tension between the 
pages 244 and 268 that Sanders keenly observed: both can be true. The 
difficulty with questions starting with ‘why’ is that it is unclear if the poet 
really did not know the answer. Other texts clearly indicate that people 
definitely realized that they themselves (or their fathers) had been guilty 
and had deserved punishment in the form of the fall of Jerusalem and the 
ensuing exile.°° It is hardly imaginable that the voices speaking in Ps. 44 and 
74 would have entertained a totally different opinion. However, in their view 
enough was enough. God replied to their anguish through the mediation of 
prophets like the Second Isaiah (e.g. Isa. 40,2). 

The circumstance that God never speaks in Qohelet is not surprising. In 
many postexilic compositions direct speech of God is absent, as we noted 
above. The contradictory nature of pre-exilic prophecy may have made 
people wary of speaking in the name of God. This may have been especially 
the case especially in circles of sceptic wisdom teachers like Qohelet who 
advocated resignation rather than protest. 

Anne-Mareike Wetter states that ‘Korpel explains the genocide as a con- 
sequence of the choice against God. In the publications Wetter refers to, 
Korpel has nowhere stated anything like that, unless Wetter means the geno- 
cide of the Jews to the Persians. The text of Esther does not mention any 
actual genocide of the Jews by the Persians. Only the plan of Haman to 
exterminate the Jews. However, according to the Hebrew text this planned 
genocide has never been executed, whereas the victims on the part of the 
Persians were numerous. On the basis of biblical and extra-biblical data 
Korpel has defended the thesis that after the destruction of the temple in 
Jerusalem many Jews became disillusioned because it seemed that God had 
abandoned them. On the basis of a wealth of cleverly detected intertextual 
links with other parts of the Hebrew Bible Wetter herself suggests ‘that the 
element of faith in and involvement of YHWH cannot be ignored in a read- 
ing of the book of Esther’ This judgment would seem to rest on inference. 
Can intertextuality be used to fill gaps which an author deliberately created? 


The Language of Qohelet in its Context: Essays in Honour of Professor A. Schoors on the Occasion 
of his Seventieth Birthday (Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 164), Leuven 2007, 177-181. 

29 See Ps. 44,23[24]; 74,1.10; also Lam. 5,20-22. 

30 See e.g. Isa. 53,8; Jer. 31,29-20; Lam. 5,7; Ezek. 18,2. 
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Nobody doubts the Jewishness of the Book of Esther, but if even Pesach is 
ignored in this composition one can only conclude that no second Exodus 
leaded by God himself was expected by the protagonists of the story. The 
editors of the Septuagint and the Alpha text of Esther heavily edited the 
orginal Esther text as we know it from the Hebrew Bible to compensate for 
the absence of God in the Hebrew text. Why would people have deemed that 
necessary if conspicuous intertextual links would have been intended to 
depict Mordecai and Esther as exemplary Jews? In her concluding remarks 
Wetter admits that the links she discovered do not remove the strangeness 
of the Book of Esther and so her position is in fact not very different from 
that of Korpel. 


8. The Lack of a Clear Definition of Divine Silence 


Marcel Sarot also sees it as a grave shortcoming of our study that we do not 
give a definition of what we understand to be the silence of God. We admit 
that we abhor the hair-splitting which usually accompanies attempts to 
formulate definitions. Indeed, we did not give such a definition beforehand 
because we wanted to avoid prejudice. We stated clearly enough that it was 
our intention to let both modern and ancient texts speak for themselves. 
The main part of our inquiry was descriptive rather than thetical. We fully 
understand that this makes the book not exactly food for philosophers 
and systematic theologians. As trained philologists we did of course not 
confine our search for relevant texts to the semantic field of ‘silence’. We 
even considered empty space on writing tablets and in manuscripts as 
evidence of rhetorical silences. And we referred to silent gestures like the 
raised hands on the Hazor stele and the downward pointing hand under 
the tomb inscription of Makkeda.*! 


9. The Nature of the Biblical Prophetic Books 


In a somewhat ambiguous paragraph Matthijs de Jong first concedes that 
we did not accept the view that Israelite prophecy was of a predictive 
nature, but subsequently criticizes us for having in fact adopted such a view. 
We flatly deny that allegation. We were and are completely aware of the 


3! In the Dutch translation we even included illustrations of these objects, De zwijgende 
God, 139, 246. 
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redactional activity of generations of scribes and have indicated this in many 
places. We do acknowledge the existence of the phenomenon of vaticinia 
ex eventu. However, not all prophecy is of a predictive nature. There is 
no reason at all to exclude the possibility of social criticism culminating in 
warnings of the predictable consequences of political decisions. Of course 
we acknowledge the fact that prophecies of doom that came more or less 
true have been preserved for exactly that reason and were probably edited 
heavily by later generations to enhance their credibility. However, there are 
also many prophecies in the Bible that never came true. Why were these 
prophecies transmitted? We believe because they were found among the 
recordings of the words of prophets by scribes living in their times. 


10. Concluding Remarks 


No doubt our response will not satisfy all our critics, but we do hope that 
we have elucidated our position at least to some degree. Of course we have 
never entertained the illusion that we would be able to answer all the big 
questions surrounding the silence of God, let alone those concerning his 
total absence. However, we believe to have made clear that the silence of 
God was and is vexing people all over the world, in the past as well as 
the present. To the non-believer this may be a non-problem, because God 
does not exist anymore for him or her. To many theologians it is a naive 
problem which they think to have ‘solved’ long ago by maintaining that God 
is speaking in his silence. Other believers, however, will remain interested 
in the experiences of people who wrestled with a deity who according to 
the testimony of past generations once did speak, was expected to speak, 
and is still expected to speak, but keeps his silence. Testifying on his behalf 
is therefore not easy in our times, but it should be risked. Perhaps not only 
in terms that can be derived directly from the Bible itself anymore, but in 
terms of the biblical concept of a continuous process of creation in which 
human participation has been intended from the start. 


32 Korpel, De Moor, The Silent God, 171, 173, 185. 
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